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To Men Who Can Produce: 


Opportunities today in life insurance 
are in the smaller General Agencies. 


We have a number of very attrac- 
tive openings in Ohio, Michigan and 
Pennsylvania; also two salaried super- 
visory positions in Pennsylvania. 











THE OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


T. W. APPLEBY, President 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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—that is, if you can qualify, for it is the Des Moines General 

Agency with one of the most prosperous life insurance com- Li 

panies in the west, which calls you. coun 
Tues 

Natic 

whicl 


You must be a big man to live up to such an opportunity in the a 
“city of certainties” where rising sky-scrapers, expanding indus- Thur 


tiatio 


tries and rapidly increasing population indicate great prosperity. 8 
Our company has been in operation for more than a quarter of a tenda 


century. We have more than $100,000,000 of insurance in force: 9 


Our ratio of assets to liabilities is larger than that of any other life i 


company in the same field. Add to this, the close co-operation ont 
with which our officers will support you, in business-getting pred 
helps, counsel and suggestions—and the every influence and i 
prestige of the company, brought to your favor. ALL THIS 


GOES TO YOU if you can qualify. 


Cnn ooo —o——e—— 


You must be a man of large personal production, 
—of great organizing ability, 
—of the best social standing, 
—of at least $25,000 in assets, 


and you must be capable of earning from $12,000 to $15,000 per 
year. If you are such a man—we will give you—a liberal first 
year commission, a renewal commission for nine years, a collec- 
tion fee during the life of the policy, an office allowance, and 
necessary funds for agency development. 
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WRITE TO US, IF YOU CAN QUALIFY! 


Address OPPORTUNITY, 
F-45, care The National Underwriter. 
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HUGE CONVENTION AT 
CHICAGO IN SESSION 


Wheels Began to Turn Monday 
With Meeting of the Elder 
Statesmen 


IS LARGEST IN HISTORY 


Registration Heavy As Many Thousands 
of Life Underwriters Pour 
Into City 


Life insurance men from all over the 
country were pouring into Chicago all day 
Tuesday for the annual convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters 
which is under way at Medinah Temple 
the Drake hotel on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of this week. Regis- 
trations of out-of-town delegates are large. 


and 


The Chicago association promises an at- 
500 and 600 of its 
business 


between 
membership at every 
Undoubtedly, there will be 3,000 or more 
life insurance men from outside of Chi- 
cago on hand for the meeting. All of the 
old timers are already willing to admit 
that this week’s meeting of the National 
\sseciation is, the most heavily attended 
in the history of the organization, 


tendance of 
session. 


Wheels Started on Monday 


The wheels of the convention engine 
commenced to go round on Monday after- 
noon when the meeting of the board of 
trustees was held. This gathering was 
presided over by Edward A. Woods, man- 
ager of the Equitable Life of New York 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., and the “Daddy of the 
National Association.” The board of 
trustees is composed of seven members— 
all ex-presidents of the National Associa- 
tion except Robert L. Jones, manager of 
the State Mutual Life of Worcester at 
New York City, who is treasurer of the 
National Association. Those present at 


Monday's meeting were A. O. Eliason, 
president of the National Association; 
John L. Shuff, manager of the Union 


Central at Cincinnati; J. Stanley Edwards, 
general agent of the Aetna at Denver; 
Urville Thorp, manager of the Kansas 
‘ity Life at Dallas, Tex.; Edward A. 
Woods and Robert L. Jones. 

At this gathering plans for financing 
the activities of the National Association 
durmg the coming year were outlined. 

Executive Committee Tuesday 


The me eting of the executive commit- 
tee was held on Tuesday morning with 
atull attendance. Reports from all of the 
ofhcers and chairmen of all of the stand- 
ig committees were submitted. Presi- 
dent A. O. Eliason read his annual ad- 
“ress. Edward A. Woods submitted his 
report on salesmanship. Executive Sec- 
etary Everett M. Ensign read his re- 
Port, and the report of Robert L. Jones, 
'reasurer, was given. Only routine busi- 
Ness was transacted. None of the re- 
Ports was discussed. The arrangements 
rv! the convention program were favor- 
ably commented upon, and the opinion 
% the entire membership seemed to be 
Mat the plans needed no revision. 








HE attendance at this convention, 
"T whic is the largest life insurance 

gathering ever held in the history of 
the business, demonstrates most forcibly 
the wonderful change which has taken 
place in the position of our business 
during the last few years. 

There has been a greater change and 
development both in the nature of the 
service rendered by the members of our 
profession and in the appreciation by 
the public of the value and uses of life 
insurance, than has taken place in any 
other vocation or calling, until at the 
present time life insurance is universally 
looked upon as an absolutely necessary 
factor in our social and economic de- 
velopment. 

The public, on the other hand, through 
the publicity of the well recognized edu- 
cational program of the association, has 
come to realize what constitutes real life 
insurance service and has made it in- 
cumbent upon us as life underwriters, 
if we wish to attain success in our pro- 
fession, to properly equip ourselves for 
rendering the quality of service which 


Pick Los Angeles for 


Los Angeles gets the 1924 convention 
of the National Life Underwriters As- 
sociation. This was decided at the 
executive committee meeting Tuesday 
afternoon. The only opposition offered 
to the Los Angeles delegation came 
from the Colorado Springs contingent. 
The final vote was 28 to 17 in favor of 
Los Angeles. The executive committee 
itself cannot determine next year’s con- 
vention place, but can merely make a 
rceommendation to the board of trustees. 
However, it is well known that the vote 
taken at the meeting of the executive 
committee is followed by the board of 
trustees and hence that only remains for 
the trustees to officially approve the 





DARBY A. DAY 
President Chicago ‘Association 


“A MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT ELIASON” | 





the propaganda of our association has 
taught them to demand. 

The development of our field for serv- 
ice is far from being at a standstill. The 
program of this convention opens to us 
such a broadening of our field for serv- 
ice that it must force us to realize that 
the development along this line is still 
in its intancy. The association is 
highly appreciative of the splendid ar- 
rangements made by the Chicago asso 
ciation for facilitating the important 
work of the convention and for the com- 
fort and pleasure of the delegates and 
guests. 

We have been emerging very rapidly, 
during the past year, from the difficult 
period of readjustment following the 
peak of our production. . The difficulties 
of this period have forced us to become 
better salesmen and placed our business 
on a more stable basis. Our opportuni- 
ties for increasingly successful service, 
in the immediate future, are exceedingly 
bright, and the spirit of this convention 
should still further equip us for extend- 
ing our field of usefulness. 


1924 Convention City 


| 








action taken by the executive commit- 
tee. John Newton Russell, home office 
general agent of the Pacific Mutual, was 
at the head of the delegation which 
boomed Los Angeles for next year. Mr. 
Russell arrived in~+ Chicago early last 
week and worked earnestly in an effort 
to create a favorable ‘sentiment for his 
home city. At the executive committee 
meeting he spoke in favor of Los An- 
geles, as did his son, John Henry Rus 
sell, secretary of the National associa- 
tion. The cause of Los Angeles was 
boosted also by George W. Ayres, presi 
dent of the Los Angeles association, and 
an agent of the NeW York Life at Los 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 


Two Illustrious Presidents 
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OUTLINES PROGRESS IN 
SALESMANSHIP METHODS 


E. A. Woods, in Report to Na- 
tional Association, Tells of 


Changes 


NOW HIGHLY ORGANIZED 


Business Today Requires Trained Man 
for Both Rate Book and 
Executive Work 


A general review of the tremendous 
development in recent years in life in- 
given by 
Edward A. Wood, general agent for the 
Life of New York at Pitts- 
burgh and former president of the Na- 


surance salesmanship was 
Equitable 


tional Association, in presenting section 


one of the report of the committee on 
salesmanship to the meeting of the 
executive committee of the National 


Association of Life Underwriters in Chi- 
cago Tuesday. Mr. Woods’ report read 
in part as follows: 
Rapid Development Seen 

Since the first committee on life in- 
surance salesmanship was appointed in 
1915, the increasing interest in not only 
general salesmanship but, particularly, 
the education of the life underwriter and 
the study and teaching of life insurance 
salesmanship has been most remarkable, 
and a review is most interesting. Even 


the word “salesmanship” has never ap- 
peared in the Century Dictionary and 
but recently in any of the other dic- 


tionaries, 

The active interest in general sales- 
manship is partly indicated by the 
books published on the subject. Reports 
from the Library of Congress show that 
but one book on salesmanship existed in 
1869. But one other was published in 
the following eleven years, and but four 


during the two decades after 1869. The 
following decade produced six books, 
the next 36; and the next, 220. Today, 


the Library of Congress list gives 418 
books on salesmanship published up to 
Jan. 1 of this year, three-fourths of this 
number being the product of the last 
decade. It is probable that not all the 
books on the subject of salesmanship 
are reported and certainly not all those, 
although on other subjects giving more 
or less attention to salesmanship. And, 
new books and, sometimes, better ones 
are appearing almost weekly. 

There are now 20 magazines pub- 
lished in the United States. wholly or 
chiefly on the subject of salesmanship, 
many of a very wide circulation and of 
high character. Moreover, articles on 
salesmanship are so frequent in maga- 
zines and newspapers, as well as in 
pamphlet form, as hardly to cause com- 
ment. 

Eight correspondence salesmanship 
courses, reporting an enrollment during 
the past year of 35,964, exclusive of col- 
lege and company courses and the life 
insurance salesmanship courses, are now 
available in the United States. 

A decade ago the proposition to 





teach salesmanship in any of the col- 
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leges of the United States would hardly 
have been seriously considered even if 
made. Now, catalogues of the colleges 
of this country show that 59 offer 
courses in salesmanship, almost all re- 
cently adopted. Some of these are 
separate courses; other teach salesman- 
ship as part of courses in busines ad- 
ministration or commerce, and other col- 
leges and universities are constantly 
adding such courses. 

Many nationally-known organizations 
offer or require instruction in salesman- 
ship in different ways, and some in more 
than one way. 

In addition to all these facilities, lec- 
tures on salesmanship before not only 
bodies of salesmen but before general 
audiences are so frequent as to no 
longer cause comment, and experienced 
speakers are now readily available, in- 
ied many who are thoroughly com- 
petent to discuss the subject. 

Life Insurance Remarkable 


But, the advances in life insurance 
salesmanship are even more remarkable. 
It is only in the last few years that any 
specific and intensive training has been 
given the life underwriter, and the va- 
rious salesmanship courses and _ sales 
helps are comparatively recent develop- 
ments. 

The establishment of the standard 
course in life insurance salesmanship is 
a distinct and most valuable mark of 
progress in this field. Since the parent 
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school was started in the fall.of 1919 at 
Carnegie, the first institution of higher 
learning to adopt such training in life 
insurance, a similar course was started 


at the University of Denver in_ the 
spring of 1921, and at the New York 
University in the fall of 1922. And 


other universities are planning to offer 
this standard course. 

Besides these universities, summer 
schools giving the full, standard course 
have been held at the University of 
Oklahoma, at San Francisco, at Los 
Angeles, at the University of Washing- 


ton, and at St. Louis. 

The total attendance at the three 
whole-time standard schools for the 
school year 1922-1923 and the three 


summer courses given this summer was 
566 persons, and the total enrollment of 
all the schools since the course was 
started aegregates 1,507 persons. 
Growing interest in these courses is 
evidenced by the increasing number of 
underwriters availing themselves of this 
intensive and invaluable training. Ob- 
viously a very much larger percentage 
of the graduates of all these schools 
will succeed and, therefore, remain in 
the life underwriting business than the 
same number of entrants given no pre- 
liminary instruction at all or but the 
casual training that was the practice of 
the past. Men and women starting with 
such training as is now available will 
not lightly abandon something to which 
they have given eleven weeks of inten- 
sive preparation at considerable expense. 








MESSAGE OF WELCOME FROM CHICAGO 
ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT, DARBY A. DAY 





T falls to my lot as an officer of the 

Life Underwriters Association of 
Chicago, as a manager of one of Chi- 
cago’s agencies, as a citizen of this great 
city of ours, as a fellow of the under- 
writers of Chicago, on behalf of our 
civic organizations, our home life insur- 
ance companies, and, in fact, on the part 
of the city itself, to extend to you all a 
very hearty welcome to the thirty-fourth 
annual convention of the National Life 
Underwriters Association. 


HICAGO is essentially the hub of 
the universe —that is, of our uni- 
verse—America. It is the city and home 
in which that embodying the highest of 
life underwriting abides. We extend to 
you all the open hand of hospitality, the 
hearty greeting of friends and the wel- 
come of joyous hosts whose sole solici- 
tation is that your visit may be pro- 
longed and enjoyed by you to the full 
extent that we anticipate pleasure in 
having you. It is our hope, and we 
trust not in vain, that you each will 
consider yourself while a guest still a 
fellow host and make the stay of the 
other more pleasant, and contribute in 
every way that you may and can to the 
constructive and instructive work of the 
convention. 
The profession, the pe, or by 


whatever name you may wish to 
classify the business of underwriting, 
has become not only a factor, but per- 
haps the leading factor in the program 
of life of the American people. It can 
not be unimportant and treated lightly, 
but is of the gravest importance and 
should have the most serious consider- 
ation of every head of an American 
family; and you men and women as- 
sembled on the occasion of this, the na- 
tional convention of the underwriters, 
can do no less (and no one could do 
more) than give your most able con- 
tribution, your most serious thought, 
and your most enthusiastic support to 
the entire proceedings in each and every 
session, absorbing all that you can, to 
be taken home for re-distribution among 
your associates who have conferred upon 
you the honor of being their delegate to 
this convention. 


T is a compliment not unappreciated 

that Chicago was selected as your 
place of meeting; and may I, in behalf 
of all, reiterate that you are most heart- 
ily welcome, that we sincerely hope that 
you will go away with pleasant thoughts 
of our humble efforts to make your stay 
pleasant. In so far as it is in our power, 
the city is yours. Do as you will with it. 





But the indirect benefit of 
courses must not be overlooked: 

1. Much of the present literature on 
life insurance has been furnished 
through these courses. Harper 
Brothers alone have sold over 20,000 of 
their Life Insurance Library books, the 
direct outgrowth of the life insurance 
salesmanship schools. 

2. From these have sprung the nu- 
merous other life underwriting courses 
that would not have been started but 
for the careful curricula prepared by the 
teaching staff of these schools. 

3. The graduates of these schools 
have furnished teaching staffs for other 
schools and educational heads for many 
companies and agencies. 

A noteworthy development in life in- 
surance salesmanship during 1923 is the 
course in supervisory methods started 
at Carnegie to be continued annually 
hereafter at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, as a great organization, has under- 
taken the specific training of the life 
underwriter and i¢ urging this as a 
worthy and attractive vocation. This 
action of such an influential organization 
in deciding that there was a demand for 
a method of training life underwriters 
and of offering it througheut the United 
States evidences the interest in life in- 
surance salesmanship as a trained pro- 
fession. 

Life underwriters, as well as life in- 
surance companies and life underwriters 
associations everywhere, should  co- 
operate with “Y” secretaries in pro- 
moting these classes and the standard 
courses also, in furnishing students, 
either those already in the business or 
those desiring to become life under- 
writer, and in helping supply teaching 
personnel. 


Company Training Grows 


these 


Even ten years ago the idea of a 
course for training life insurance sales- 
men offered by a life insurance company 
would have been scoffed at. Neither 
material nor text books nor necessary 
teaching personnel existed. An inquiry 
as to courses in salesmanship among the 
life insurance companies of the United 
States and some of Canada brought 117 
replies, indicating that: 37 companies 
conduct correspondence courses; 15 con- 
duct resident courses at home offices; 
46 urge or suggest agents attending 
standard courses; 17 give financial as- 
sistance to those attending standard 
courses. 


of agencies throughout the United 
States and Canada offer, and often re- 
quire, training courses of greater or less 
length and value, and study material 
and teaching personnel are far more 
available now than would have been 
possible a few years ago. Many of these 
courses are prepared with the utmost 
care. Through these the young man or 
woman entering life underwriting now 
is given at least some preliminary start, 
some knowledge of how to get pros- 
pects, of the general principles of life 
insurance and how to present it intelli- 
gently. This training gives a_ self- 
confidence born of some knowledge of 
life underwriting, and encourages further 
study in salesmanship. 

There are today some companies and 
many agencies with which one is not 
permitted to start life underwriting 
without some preparation. 

Sales research in life insurance was 
an almost untouched field even a few 
years ago. A distinct forward move- 
ment in this direction was the estab- 
lishment of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau at Carnegie which be- 
gan active work in January, 1922, with 
a membership of twelve companies. 
This bureau, now located in New York 
City, has increased its membership to 64 
companies, a thoroughly representative 
group of companies, old and young, 
eastern and western, large and small, 
co-operating in sales research and the 
study of common agency problems. 
The fundamental work of analyzing 
sales problems is of the utmost ultimate 
value, and the reports printed so far 
show that this co-operation has suc- 
ceeded to a remarkable degree. 

The very fact that 64 life insurance 
companies of all kinds, sizes and ages 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada are engaged in the study and in- 
vestigation of life insurance sales and 
agency problems, such as is necessary 
to all real progress, is significant and 
would never have been possible years 
ago. 

This bureau is a direct outgrowth of 
the Carnegie Bureau of Personnel Re- 
search which, in turn has been, and is, 
investigating personnel problems as well 
as sales problems from many classes of 
organizations in addition to life insur- 
ance, adding to and broadening the 
basis of investigation. 

Ten years ago life insurance. com- 
panies had organizations of presidents, 
actuaries, medical directors and counsel, 
but there was no organization to repre- 
sent the selling end of the business, not- 





Besides these company courses scores 





withstanding the vital part that that 


Today, the Association of Life Agency 
Officers, organized in October, 1916, at 
Chicago, an outgrowth of the World’s 


Salesmanship Congress in which the 
first executives of the Life Agency 
Officers Association and other agency 


executives of life insurance companies 
had taken an active interest, exists and 
is a powerful aid in directing the selling 
policies of life insurance companies in 
training salesmen and in placing the 
agency department of the institutions of 
life insurance on a high plane. 

This association comprises 134 legal 
reserve life insurance companies in the 
United States and Canada and repre- 
sents by its membership the bulk of the 
new business production of all compa- 
nies in both countries, 

If the responsibility for clean meth- 
ods, economy and efficiency in agency 
practice rests with the companies, as in 
the final analysis it does, then such an 
association of officers directing the field 

work of ‘so large a group is bound to 
have and will continue to have a very 
considerable influence on the future de- 
velopment of life insurance. 


Studying Agency Selection 


It may be safely said that whereas ten 
vears ago it was the practice of most 
life insurance companies and agencies 
to make little effort to determine the fit- 


life insurance business beyond ascer- 
taining that they would not be a dis- 
credit, today there are few companies 
or agencies where this is the practice. 

There are many companies who de- 
cline the greater proportion of persons 
applying for contracts, perhaps all of 
whom would have been accepted for- 
merly. It is very probable that the life 
insurance business is more carefully 
studied and is in a position to better 
advise applicants for contracts of their 
probable fitness for life underwriting 
than any other profession or class of 
business. 

Therefore study to still better ascer- 
tain the qualities necessary in a success- 
ful life underwriter and how to deter- 
mine these is steadily proceeding. The 
result is increasingly valuable not only 
in increased elimination of those unfitted 
for the business, but also the increased 
‘confidence of those accepted that they 
have the ability to succeed, particularly 
when the facilities for training are now 
so available. 

Advisory Plan Successful 


Another step toward ‘placing under- 
writing on a professional plane is the 
advisory system operating in Pennsyl- 
vania since August, 1921. This plan of 
co- -operation between underwriters and 
the insurance department is now oper- 
ating successfully in 35 centers in Penn- 
sylvania. In each center there is 4 
central advisory board of usually 15 
underwriters, each one active in his re- 
spective branch, with five members for 
each branch, life, fire and casualty. 
The life underwriter representatives are 
usually named by the local underwriters 
association. In the large centers, thes¢ 
sections are sometimes subdivided. Each 
committee meets in a central place at 
‘least once a week, and oftener if neces- 
sary. A general secretary is selected 
for each board who keeps the records 
and reports directly to the insurance 
commissioner. 

The work of each section is to com 
duct personal examinations of all new 
applicants for license, as well as to in- 

vestigate and prevent the re-licensing of 
incompetent or unworthy persons. Each 
applicant is required to be familiar with 
the policy forms he intends to sell a” 
to present specimen policies at the ora 
examination. It of course makes licens 
ing without the knowledge of the loca 
underwriters impossible. > 

The result is many-fold.- It require 
the new agent, in order to be license 
to have at least a working knowledge of 
policv forms and provisions, not 
case before the adoption of this syste™. 
As about half the applicants are turne 
back for further coaching on account 
of insufficient knowledge, the need % 
the work of such a committee is 4? 
parent. 





branch bears to insurance as a whole. 
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TRUST COMPANIES URGE 
LIFE INSURANCE SALES 


———EE 


Rexford of Montreal Tells 
of Relationship of 
Business 


Col. 


ACTIVITIES ARE MERGED 


Great Tribute to Profession of Life 
Insurance Is Paid by Canadian 
Banker 


MONTREAL, CAN., Sept. 4.—An 
address on the relationship between 
trust companies and life insurance, show- 
ing the manner in which they can work 
together and in no way compete, was 
given before the annual meeting of the 
Life Underwriters Association of Can- 
ada here last week by Col. I. P. Rex- 
ford, general manager of the Crown 
Trust Company in this city. Mr. Rex- 
ford paid notable tribute to life insur- 
ance and its benefits and said that the 
only way in which trust companies 
crossed the paths of life agents was to 
suggest and encourage the sale of this 
great form of protection. Col. Rexford 
said in part: 

Are Working Together 


“Both the life underwriter and the 
trust cog oe | officer are constantly ad- 
vocating thrift, the avoidance of waste, 
advising against extravagance, advocat- 
ing the making of provision for the fu- 
ture, the providing of proper financial 
protection for the dependents, the mak- 
ing of preparations for emergencies and 
pointing the way towards conservation 
of wealth and its legitimate increase. 
There is, therefore, a very striking unity 
of interest between the life underwriter 
and the trust company officer and many 
of the problems which interest the one 
are of serious moment to the other. 

“That the close business relationship 
between life insurance companies and 
trust companies is one of long standing 
is illustrated by the fact that of the four 
oldest trust companies in the world to- 
day three of them were originally life 
msurance companies. 


Their Work Merges 


“There is no competition between the 
trust company and the life underwriter, 
for the trust company seldom, if ever, 
writes life insurance, nor does it act as 
agent for doing so. The work of the 
trust company commences where the 
work of the life insurance company 
leaves off. 

“Trust companies recommend life in- 
surance. They occasionally advocate in 
their newspaper and other publicity the 
taking of life insurance. Their influence 
is often directed towards helping to 
maintain life insurance once it is taken 
out. All this is because trust companies 
recognize the high value of life insur- 
ance and because both businesses work 
towards the one end, but each has dis- 
tnctly different methods of receiving its 
remuneration. 


Life Insurance Best Plan 


“Life insurance, in my opinion, is the 
best plan available to men of moderate 
means which will—to the maximum pos- 
sibility of their earnings—fulfill their 
needs with respect to the creation and 
Conservation of an estate. 

It is the only investment plan which 
creates immediately an estate for the 

neht of dependents in the event of 
tarly death of the bread winner. It con- 


aa good intentions into value—pay- 
cath mediately at a certain age or at 
“For that large gr 
; ou ad 
salaried ge group of men—the 


‘¢ men, and they form the great 
Majority—whose income is so largely 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 25) 


STRONG AGENCY MEET 


BURRUSS PROVED THE BIG HIT 


Columbus Mutual Life Held Great Two- 
Day Agency Rally at Chicago 
This Week 


The field forces of the Columbus Mu- 
tual Life gathered in Chicago on Mon- 
day and Tuesday of this week for the 
annual agency convention of the com- 
pany, the two-day session immediately 
preceding the great national convention 
and thus affording the Columbus Mu- 
tual agents an opportunity to remain in 
the city for the sessions of the national 
gathering now in session. The agency 
convention opened on Labor Day and a 
two-day session of well-balanced busi- 
ness and entertainment gave the Colum- 
bus Mutual agents a most profitable and 
enjoyable treat. An unusually brilliant 
galaxy of platform stars was present 
and a wealth of valuable selling material 
was offered, 


Burruss Was Big Hit 


The decided hit of the convention was 
. B. Burruss, Kansas City general 
agent for the Provident Mutual Life, 
whose three speeches were received with 
unequaled applause. Mr. Burruss spoke 





Cc. 


W. BRANDON 

at each of the two sessions and also was 
on the banquet program, and in each 
case he gave one of his inimitable, in- 
spirational selling talks. His first day’s 
talk, entirely impromptu, was on the 
problem of the agent fitting his approach 
to his prospect, Mr. Burruss making 
the point that all men can be classified 
easily according to five general types 
and a fitting approach used to meet the 
type in question. He graphically illus- 
trated the absolute impossibility of suc- 
ceeding in a sale, whether of a concrete 
object, an idea or an insurance policy, 
when the characteristics of a man are 
not considered and a set approach is 
used. 

Gives Universal Classification 


He said that there are fat men, whose 
minds answer an appeal to material 
wants; there are the thin men who are 
quick and react at once to a suggestion; 
the muscular type who likes work and 
is plain living, common place things ap- 
pealing. to him; the bony man, sys- 
tematic and easily satisfied, and finally 
the man with the big brain, the dreamer 
and visionary. Mr. Burruss said that in 
each of the cases the manner of ap- 
proach very largely controls the re- 
sponse and most lost sales could be 
traced to a failure to recognize this prop- 
osition. He said that if the agents could 


universally recognize the truth of such 
a general classification and use it in 
solicitations, life insurance selling would 
be transformed. Mr. Burruss’ forceful 





excellent vaudeville being staged, vying 


surance act in particular being especially 
enjoyed. 


TWELVE STUDENTS GRADUATE 


Life Insurance Salesmanship School at 
Western University Concludes An- 
other Successful Term 


DENVER, COLO., Sept. 3—Twelve 
graduates have successfully completed 
the course in life insurance salesmanship 
offered by the school of commerce, ac- 
counts and finance of the University of 
Denver, according to announcements 
made by directors of the course. This 
course is the second school for life in- 
surance salesmanship, Carnegie Institute 
having instituted the first course a few 
years ago. Already 127 have completed 
the course in the University of Denver. 

The following subjects are taken up 
in the 11 weeks of intensive study: 
Principles of life insurance, psychology 
of life insurance salesmanship, functions 
of life insurance, practical life insurance 
salesmanship. The course begins with 
the history of the business, includes the 
theory of probabilities, mortality tables, 
and covers every branch of the progres- 
sion, concluding with actual sales dem- 
onstrations. 


Instructors in School 


Harry W. Wood is director and pro- 
fessor of principles and practical sales- 
ship; Louis H. Baine is professor of the 
functions of life insurance; Dr. D. E. 
Phillips and Dr. J. E. Bentley profes- 
sors of psychology. All the instructors 
are fully qualified to furnish the instruc- 
tion in accordance with the best known 
methods. Many of the text-books used 
are the same as those adopted in the 
course at Carnegie Institute. 

Following are the recent graduates 
from the summer term of the school: 


Edward F. Wright, Falfurrias, Tex.; 
Carrie E. Wright, Falfurrias, Tex.; 
Mary Elilen Hughes, Sutherland, Ia.; 


Marjorie Briggs, Sutherland, Ia.; Alfred 
F, Gates, Denver; Archie C. Davis, Den- 
ver; Gilbert H. Grinstead, Denver; 
Henry R. Kolbaba, Denver; Frank H. 
McColm, Denver; Frank F. Maddox, 
Denver; Everett D. Wilkins, Ault, Colo.; 


manner of speaking, with which he has 
held his audiences in all sections of the 
country as a speaker of wide repute, car- 
ried his message to the agents so well 
that he received what might truly be 
called an ovation. He gave his now 
famous address on “Shakespeare the 
Salesman” at the second day’s session, 
holding the entire audience entranced 
for an entire hour. His third appearance 
before the Columbus Mutual agents was 
at the annual banquet on Tuesday night. 
Banquet Brilliant Affair 
The annual banquet was a brilliant 
affair and the speakers included a long 
list of men who are well known on the 
insurance platform. The banquet speak- 
ers included Mr. Burruss, Edwin Chris- 
tie, superintendent of agents for the 
United States Life; Sheriff Peter Hoff- 
man of Cook county, IIl.; Abner Thorp, 
Jr., of the Diamond Life Bulletin Serv- 
ice; W. W. Mack, editor, Weekly Un- 
derwriter, and Charles Dobbs, editor, 
Insurance Field. Several others who 
were scheduled to be present were pre- 
vented by the press of convention activ- 
ities in connection with the national con- 
vention, opening the following morning. 
The banquet was one of the entertain- 
ment features in the hands of the local 
committee, headed by E. E. Besser, Jr., 
of Chicago, president of the convention. 
On the afternoon of the first day a mo- 
tor tour of the city was arranged for the 
ladies, followed by a theater party in the 
evening. For the men a great stag was 
arranged in the evening, sixteen acts of 


with the best show in the city, one in- 


Following this the ladies 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


FINISH DENVER COURSE 





MORWICK MADE HEAD 
OF CANADIAN BODY 


Annual Convention of the Domin- 
ion Association Was Held in 
Montreal Last Week 


MUCH ENTHUSIASM «SEEN 
Franklin W. Ganse of Boston Was One 
of the Principal Speakers at 
the Gathering 





NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


Honorary President—A. EF. Lawson, 
Winnipeg. 
President—Edward Morwick, Hamilton, 
Vice-Presidents: 


British Columbia—J. W. Hudson, Vic- 


toria, 
Alberta—Cico, W. Clark, Calgary. 
Saskatchewan—R. M. Currey, Saska- 
toon, 
Manitoba—A,. L. Petty, Winnipes. 
Ontario—L, M,. Bidwell, London, 
Quebec—A,. G. Davelny, Montreal, 


New Brunswick—John Mackinnon, St. 
John. 


Nova Scotia—0O, P. Goucher, Middleton, 


Prince Edward Island—W. G. Hoge, 
Charlottetown, 
MONTREAL, CAN., Sept. 1.—On 


Wednesday the seventeenth annual con- 
vention of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of. Canada opened here with A. E. 
Lawson of Winnipeg, the Dominion presi- 
dent of the in the chair. 
Several hundred delegates from various 
parts of Canada had registered before the 
convention opened, 

Following the invocation by Rev, Dr. 
Geo. Hanson the convention was officially 
welcomed by Alderman Leon Trepanier 
acting for the mayor of Montreal who 
was unavoidably prevented from _ being 
present. Mr, Trepanier in his brief ad- 
dress deplored the lack of the spirit of 
thrift among. the general public and spoke 
in the highest terms of the splendid work 
done by the.life companies in inspiring the 
people with this spirit. 


association, 


Welcome from Montreal 


A welcome was extended on behalf of 
the Montreal Association by E. Stuart 
Taylor, president of the local body, and 
by T. J. Parkes on behalf of the provincial 
organization of Quebec. Mr. Parkes 
carried the: convegtion back in thought to 
the time 18 years ago when the association 
was formed within a few hundred yards 
of the present meeting place, and dwelt 
briefly on the many difficult problems the 
association had already solved and the 
various problems which it had yet to face 
and overcome. 


President Lawson's Address 


In his presidential address Mr. Lawson 
touched on the work of the association 
during the year the record of which was 
one of outstanding achievement. He paid 
a glowing tribute to J. H. Castle Graham, 
the general secretary whose resignation 
takes effect at this convention. 

An address which will long be re- 
membered by the delegates was delivered 
by Franklin W. Ganse of Boston, home 
office manager of the Columbian National, 
on “Our Greatest Asset.” He considered 
the greatest asset of the life underwriter 
was two natural factors which enter into 
the life of any man, firstly the natural 
desire to leave an estate to those dear to 
him and the desire to continually increase 
the size of that estate and secondly the 
natural procrastination of a man to do any 
thing regarding his own death. The 
second factor provided a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the life underwriter to render 
real service in connection with the first 
mentioned factor. If the life insurance 
man would study the subject and assist his 
prespect to arrange his estate whether 
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large or small in the best possible way 
business would invariably result as a 
natural consequence. 

A sales demonstration in the French 
language by Guy Carreau and Joseph 
Adrien Pelland of Montreal was a feature 
of the morning session which was greatly 
appreciated by the French speaking sec- 
tion of the convention. 


Keeping Track of Prospects 


The afternoon session of the first day 
was largely devoted to “Prospects.” 
Andrew MacBeth of Regina handled the 
subject of “Keeping Supplied With Pros- 
pects in Rural Districts” in an admirable 
way. The pith of his talk was that every 
man was a good prospect who had a 
proper viewpoint of life, was physically 
fit and able to pay the premium. Every 
man sold should be made a pivot case 
from which as many leads as possible 
should be secured. 

“How to Handle a Prospect List” by 
H. W. Manning of Toronto was a valu- 
able contribution to the session. Mr. Man- 
ning urged on the delegates the necessity 
of securing data for the prospect list 
without encroaching on the time which 
should be devoted to canvassing. 

An interesting half hour was spent in 
reviewing by means of lantern slides the 
excellent work done in Canada in the way 
of institutional advertising. This adver- 
tising is being run in sixty-two daily 
papers having an aggregate circulation per 
issue of 1,700,000. 


Second Day of Convention 


The second day of the convention if 
possible surpassed the first in the enthusi- 
astic spirit in evidence. The day was 
marked by the profound interest taken in 
the proceedings by every delegate. This 
was apparent in the excellent and sus- 
tained attendance at all sessions. The day 
opened with a splendid address by Frank- 
lin W. Ganse on “Making Policies Fit.” 
Mr. Ganse emphasized in no uncertain 
terms the need for a careful and thorough 
analysis of each individual’s needs and to 
cover each need with a specific and ap- 
propriate policy commencing with the 
needs of first importance. He considered 
the average man’s needs came under 10 
classifications, the order of first importance 
to be decided by the prospect’s own cir- 
cumstances : 

1. Clean up fund. 
High School education for children. 
Roof Insurance. 
Monthly Income for wife. 
Retirement fund. 
Business Protection. 
Comfort Insurance. 
College Education. 
Bequests. 
Estate Protection. 


Address by E. J. L, Esperance 


E. J. L’Esperance of Montreal certainly 
convinced the convention of the need for 
leaving insurance to a wife in the form of 
definite monthly income. He dwelt at 
length on the pitfalls which beset any 
woman left with a comparatively large 
amount of money to invest and the in- 
advisability of letting a man leave insur- 
ance in a lump sum except for specific 
purposes which would warrant such a 
course. 

The afternoon session was taken up 
with the problems of the agency and the 
agent. J. A. Birmingham handled the sub- 
ject from the agents’ standpoint, “How the 
Agency Could Help the Agent” and the 
other side “How the Agent Could Assist 
the Agency” was handled by Wm. May of 
Toronto who urged on the agents the 
paramount importance of training them- 
selves properly in order that they might 
render not only the agency, but the public 
and themselves the fullest possible service. 


Session’s Proceedings in French 


A feature of the afternoon of Thursday 
was the holding of a separate session in 
the French language. A large number of 
the French speaking delegates took ad- 
vantage of this and were amply rewarded 


SP rersareyey~ 


— 


by excellent addresses by Jos T. Clenard, 
Quebec; N. R. Beaudet, Montreal; Horace 
Lebrecque, Montreal; Louis Bouvier, 
Montreal. 


The day closed with the holding of the 
annual banquet, with the hall filled to 











PROGRAM OF THE ENTERTAINMENT 


Chicago Association Keeps Delegates and Ladies Busy 








ERE is the entertainment program 
H prepared by the Chicago Assecia- 

tion of Life Underwriters which 
will be given during the annual meeting 
of the National Association to be held in 
Chicago Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day of this week: 


Lunches—Lunches at reduced prices will 
be served Wednesday, Sept. 5, and Fri- 
day, Sept. 7, in the dining room in the 
basement of Medinah Temple. 

Exhibits—There will be special exhibits 
in the lobby of Medinah Temple. Do 
not fail to see them. 


PROGRAM 
(Daylight Saving Time) 


Wednesday, Sept. 5—Medinah Temple 
Opening Session—9:30 A. M. to 12:15 P. M. 

(Each session will start promptly on 
time.) 

10 A, M.—Escorted trip through the 
kitchens of the Drake Hotel for visiting 
ladies. See a member of the reception 
committe at room clerk’s desk. 

Lunch—12:15 to 1.45 P. M. Basement 
of Medinah Temple. 

Afternoon Session—2 to 4:30 P. M. 

5 P. M.—Take Grand avenue cars—one 
block south of Medinah Temple—to end 
of Municipal Pier. Special cars provided. 

6 P, M.—Complimentary dinner on the 
Roof Garden of. the Municipal Pier. 

8 P. M.—Musical Revue in auditorium 
of Municipal Pier. Dancing between the 
acts to the music of Jack Neill’s orches- 
tra. 

Steamboats have been provided for 
those desiring a short lake trip. 


Program of Musical Revue 
(Show by Nadell) 


Auditorium, Muncipal Pier. 
8:00 P. M, Wednesday, Sept. 5 

1. “Ballet La Russe”—A charming bal- 
let of eight beautiful girls who 
have appeared in the foremost 
theaters in Europe and America, 

2. “Bernard and Faxon”—a blue streak 
of rag and popular ballads. 

3. “Dorothy Burke”’—Premiere dan- 
seuse who played the entire sea- 
son of 1922 at the New York Hip- 
podrome. 

4. “‘New Orleans Four”’—Novelty Sing- 
ing Act, 


5. Surprise Number. 

6. “Twinette and Boila”—Watch them 
dance, 

7. “A Musical Treat’—Novelty musical 
combination that’ has just ap- 


peared at the Chicago, Tivoli and 
Riviera Theaters. 
8 “George Gifford’—Ecceniric Dancer. 
9. Surprise Number. 
0 


10. “Lady Suedoini’—Japanese Prima 
Donna. 
11. “Gallope Eccentric’—La Russe Bal- 
let. 
(This program is subject to slight 
changes.) 


Thursday, Sept. 6—Drake Hotel 


9:30 A, M. to 12 M. Group Meetings 

10 A. M.—Escorted trip through the 
kitchens of the Drake Hotel for visiting 
ladies. See a member of the reception 
committe at room clerk’s desk. 

12 Noon to 1:45 P. M.—Lunch. 
you may please. 

12 Noon—Drake Hotel (visiting ladies 
only)—The ladies will be taken in auto- 
mobiles from the Drake Hotel to the 
beautiful Rainbo Gardens where a com- 
Plimentary luncheon and musicale will 
be enjoyed. This will be followed by an 
escorted trip over Chicago's beautiful 
boulevard and park system. 

2 P. M, to 4:30 P, M. Group Meetings 

7 P. M. to 10 P. M.—The Drake Hotel— 
President’s Banquet, President A. O. 
Eliason presiding. Dancing will follow 
the banquet. 


Froday, Sept. 7—Medinah Temple 


9:30 A, M. to 12 Noon—Morning Session 

10 A, M.—Escorted trip through the 
kitchens of the Drake Hotel for visiting 
ladies. See a member of the reception 
committe at room clerk’s desk. 

12 Noon to 1:45 P. M.—Luncheon. Base- 
ment of Medinah Temple. 

2 P. M. to 4:30 P. M.—Closing Session. 

Saturday, Sept. 8—Special trip to the 
stockyards. Escorted trip and compli- 
mentary luncheon by Armour & Co. 
Meet in the lobby of the Hotel La Salle 
at 9:00 A. M. and a chartered elevated 
train will take you to and from the 
yards. (You must register before Fri- 
day noon in thee lobby of Medinah Tem- 
ple for this trip.) 


(Where 











capacity. T. B. Macauley, president of 
the Sun Life, delivered a splendid address 
on the “Social Aspect of Life Insurance.” 
He drew a brief comparison between 
present conditions in the business and 
those which existed 46 years ago when 
his life insurance career opened. He at- 
tributed the change in large measure to 
the work of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation. He considered life insurance 
the only means of preventing the disin- 
tegration of the majority of homes when 
deprived of the breadwinner. Approxi- 
mately 1,000 married men die in the North 
American continent every day and of these 
between 40 and 50 percent leave practically 
nothing. Mr. Macauley was followed by 
Prof. B. K. Sandwell of Queen’s Uni- 
versity who dealt with the relation between 
education and life insurance. Nescuese 
Perodeau of the Quebec legislature gave 
a short speech in French. 

During the banquet Franklin W. Ganse 
of Boston extended greetings from the 
National Life Underwriters Association. 

A presentation was made to A. E. Law- 
son, the retiring president, by A. Homer 
Vipond who paid a glowing tribute to the 
work done by Mr. Lawson during the year. 


Sessions on Friday 


Friday opened with an address by Col. 
I. P. Rexford, general manager Crown 
Trust Company of Montreal, on “Life In- 
surance and Estates.” The ability to save 
as a rule spells success but the salaried 
man finds that with every increase in 
salary the demands upon it increase pro- 
portionately. Life insurance provides the 
ideal way for a man to save and create 
an immediate estate. A big advantage of 
the life insurance estate is that it can 
only be paid to the person who should 
receive it. 

J. Beverly Robinson and Duncan Robin- 
son of Toronto gave the convention some 








splendid and original ideas on business in- 
surance. A point emphasized was the 
failure of many underwriters to take ad- 
vantage of the mercantile reports. The 
Robinson brothers claim that they get 
from these reports sufficient information 
to approach a client intelligently with a 
knowledge of the weaknesses of the busi- 
ness which require coverage. They in- 
variably call on a man after making an 
apointment by phone. They divide busi- 
ness insurance into three classes, stock, 
shock and credit and adjust their canvass 
accordingly. 

The afternoon session was opened by 
Mansur B. Oakes of Indianapolis on 
“Mental Attitude.” Mr. Oakes gave the 
convention something to carry away and 
ponder over. It was a powerful appeal to 
every agent to approach his work in such 
a mental attitude as would insure suc- 
cess. Having acquired the right attitude 
Mr. Oakes considered it an even more 
difficult task to retain this attitude but 
only by doing so could a man hope to 
fully attain success. He gave many 
graphic illustrations within his own ex- 
perience where men had been lifted from 
the depths and placed on the heights, just 
as a result of a changed and corrected 
mental attitude. 

James C. Tory Speaks 

Jas. C. Tory of Montreal closed the con- 
vention and his address was an inspira- 
tion. He reviewed the tremendous de- 
velopment of the man in the field which 
had been accomplished and saw a wonder- 
ful future ahead. 

Perhaps the underlying theme which 
characterized this convention and which 
showed on the surface in many places 
throughout the program was the tre- 
mendous need for training and self de- 
velopment. on the part of the agent and 
for careful selection on the part. of the 
manager. 


HOW AN AGENT CAN 
ASSIST HIS OFFICE 


William May of the Sun Life Ad- 
dresses the Canadian Life 
Underwriters 


MUST KNOW HIS SUBJECT 


Declares That Officials of Companies 
Should Keep in Close Touch With 
the Field 


William May, Jr., of the Sun Life of 
Montreal, spoke last week before the 
Life Underwriters Association of Can- 
ada and told some of the ways that an 
agent can assist his agency. Mr. May 
said that the life companies have rapidly 
eliminated any condition or circum- 
stance which makes possible a division 
of interest or profit between agencies or 
agents. He said that if there are to be 
successful agents they must be con- 
tented. He said that an agent can best 
contribute to the success of an agency 





Agents ought never to allow 
head office officials to constitute 
themselves a final court, for exactly 
like the man with the rate book, 
they are merely servants of the pub- 
lic, and must serve the public. 
Otherwise there will soon be no 
head office in which to officiate. 
On account of their secluded lives 
they are naturally out of touch with 
the public, and if they are wise will 
rely on the far-flung line of agents 
in the field to keep them informed 
of the ever changing needs and 
ideas of ordinary people—Wm. May. 

















when he reaches his own highest de- 
velopment. 

Mr. May said that life insurance suf- 
fers today not so much from dishonesty 
as from lack of knowledge on part of 
the untrained agents. He would not 
make every agent an actuary, but he 
said that it is necessary that an agent 
should have a sufficiency of actuarial 
knowledge to enable him to solicit in- 
telligently and explain the particular 
policy which will fit his client’s needs. 
The agent must have general informa- 
tion enough to advise his client wisely. 


Law as to Beneficiaries 


The agent must be conversant with 
the laws governing beneficiaries. A dis- 
satisfied or disappointed policyholder 
can make the selling of life insurance 
difficult amongst a wide circle of friends. 
Mr. May said there is no source mort 
prolific of dissatisfaction than bad a¢- 
vice about the beneficiary clause. 

Mr. May said that an agent must be 
lieve in his company, should know 
enough about it to present its strom | 
parts, should recognize the points © 
probable attack. He should take an 
telligent interest in the investment © 
its funds. He should know its policits 
and its service. He should be in fu! 
knowledge of its practice. He shovlé 
study its literature and its instructiom. 
He should insistently and fearlessly ™ 
terpret the public to his company, 4” 
must constantly impress upon the com 
pany, the point of view of the public. 


Keep in Touch With Agents 


Mr. May made this statement, “Age” 
ought never to allow head office officials 
to constitute themselves a final cout 
for exactly like the men with the ra 
book they are merely servants of 
public and must serve the public. Othe 
wise there will be no head office in whit 
to officiate. On account of their 
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cluded lives they are naturally out of 
touch with the public. If they are wise 
they will rely on the far-flung line of 
agents in the field to keep them in- 
formed of the ever-changing need and 
ideas of ordinary people.” 

Mr. May said that the ever-increasing 
number of insurance plans devised .to 
meet the ever-increasing number of in- 
surance needs are bringing home to the 
public the truth that the advice of an 
expert is necessary. The larger poli- 
cies with their large commissions are no 
longer being presented to the fellow 
lodgeman or churchman of club mem- 
ber or brother’s friend, or sister-in-law’s 
husband, but to the life insurance man 
with a reputation of knowing his busi- 
ness. 

Mr. May said that it is a curse of the 
life insurance business perhaps inherent 
to its nature that men are compelled to 
produce before they can possibly know 
how to produce properly. He believes 
that many an agent who went out of the 
business a failure would have been a 
success if it had been possible to keep 
him alive until he had obtained the nec- 
essary experience in training. He de- 
clared that he is a thorough believer in 
morning meetings, but believes that the 
agency management should not monop- 
olize it. 

Balk at New Plans 

Mr. May said that one of the most 
peculiar and disappointing things about 
the life agents is their readiness to criti- 
cise adversely and to distrust any 
scheme which may be devised by head 
office or by the agency to help them. 
He said that one of the greatest diffi- 
culties life insurance men experience is 
to employ all of their time profitably. 
Therefore an excuse that the agent has 
no time to devote to new plans is not 
valid, 

Mr. May said that during the first six 
months of this year the agents of the 
Sun Life obtained from old policyhold- 
ers 42 percent of the total applications. 
Yet when the recanvass system was first 
suggested it met with violent opposition. 
When finally it was inaugurated not 
more than 25 percent of the agents took 
advantage of it. Even today he said 
some of the older representatives do not 
work it at all, while others actually hin- 
der its operation by failing to report 
their work intelligently. 

Mr. May declared that there used to 
be and still is, in the minds of some 
agents, a thought that the more agents, 
the less business there is for each. He 
said that the point of saturation has not 
been reached by a long ways and will 
not be done in the present generation. 


Need of Conservation Work 


_ Mr. May called attention to the waste 
in life insurance and said that agents 
must give the subject of conservation 
more thought. He said there is a great 
deal of duplicate work. The companies 
Start to collect the renewal premiums 
and ask their agents for assistance only 
when they have failed. Mr. May said 
that there are many agents duplicating 
the company system, laboring under thie 
false impression that only by collecting 
renewals can they keep in touch with 
their policyholders. They forget, he 
said, that the due date of a premium is 
probably the most inopportune season 
for suggesting additional insurance. 
They forget that the recanvass system is 
the most effective method yet devised to 
Maintain the contact between the agent 
and the policyholder. 

Mr. May said that from actual experi- 
ment of the direct collecting system the 
Sun Life has brought about a reduced 
lapse ratio, reduced outstanding pre- 
miums, increase of new business to the 
agents because they can devote more 
time and attention to production. 

Mr. May said that most agencies have 
a helping department in which selling 
briefs or synopsis of policies are pre- 
pared. In the first place, it is a mistake 
to mail a brief to a prospect. They should 
€ presented personally. Too many 
briefs are asked for. He said that an 
agent should never use a brief, descrip- 
ve Pamphlet or any other literature un- 














Splendid'Agency 
Opportunities 
Now 
Open in 


Wheeling, W. Va. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Evansville, Ind. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Madison, Wis. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Medford, Oregon 
Escanaba, Mich. 
Wichita, Kansas 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Springfield, Illinois 





Yes or No? 


Ask yourself the following 
questions: 


—Is my present job paying me 
every possible return P 


—Have I the abilities to gain a 
larger income for myself? 


—Would I benefit by linking 
up with an organization of serv- 
ice specialists who would put 
all of their experience and en- 
thusiasm on the job with me? 


Many successful agents of The Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company will 
gladly testify that the whole-hearted 
support given them in every phase of their 
work has made it pay to 
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The 


Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company 


**Its Name Indicates Its Character”’ 


Lincoln Life Building Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Now More Than $275,000,000 in Force 














ess he can see his man personally. 
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LEGISLATION OF PAST 
SEASON IS REVIEWED 


Report to National Association 


Executive Committee Shows 
Progress 


ALL VICIOUS BILLS KILLED 


Henry P.. Powell of Louisville Gives 
Summary of Action Taken in 
Various Measures 


A comprehensive review of the past 
legislative season as affecting life insur- 
ance was given by Henry J. Powell at 
the meeting of the executive committee 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters Tuesday im Chicago, when 
he presented the annual report of the 
committee laws and legislation to 
the executive committee. Mr. Powell, 
manager of the Equitable Life of New 
York at Louisville, Ky., said that the 
past legislative season was unusually 
successful and favorable, the little new 
legislation that passed being of a con- 


on 














HENRY J. POWELL 
Manager, Equitable, N. Y., Louisville 


structive and beneficial nature in prac- 
tically all cases. Mr. Powell’s report 
was as follows: 


Season Was Favorable 


“The committee on legislation would 
report that the 1923 legislative session 
has been a notable one, in that more 
bills affecting life insurance were intro- 
duced in the various state legislatures 
than in any previous year, while fewer 
such bills than usual were enacted into 
law. This falling off in the number of 
new laws affecting life insurance is, no 
doubt, due in part to the cumulative ef- 
fect of an increased popular appreciation 
of the beneficient purposes of life insur- 
ance, and an indirect educational result 
of the rapid extension of life insurance 
benefits into every corner of the coun- 
try. 

“Regular or special sessions were held 
this year in all save a few states. As 
usual, the organized life underwriters of 
the country were on the job wherever 
the interests of the policyholders and 
the business of life insurance were in 
danger, cooperating with the other life 
insurance organizations of the country. 
In particular, effective work was done 
in convincing legislators of the injustice 
of a multitude of measures that would 
have increased greatly the tax burdens 
already. placed upon life insurance. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 





MANHATTAN’S MEETING 


STRONG ADDRESSES ARE MADE 





Rev. S. B. Edmondson Scores a Hit 
With His Life Insurance 
Talk 





Agents of the $100,000 Club of the 
Manhattan Life met in Chicago last 
week for their annual convention. Rev. 
S. B. Edmondson, former Chicago man- 
ager of the Illinois Life, scored as the 
hit of the meeting. His talk on “Life 
Insurance Is the Cornerstone of the 
Temple of Life” brought out forcibly 
both the need and the value for life 
insurance, 

The meeting was opened Thursday 
afternoon at the Drake hotel by an 
address from President Gartlir. Over 
40 members responded to the roll call. 


John F, Roche, vice-president of the 
company, delivered an address before 
the body. 


Sdmondson’s Inspirational Talk 


The Friday morning session was 
taken up by a talk by Dr. Edmondson 
and several short ten-minute addresses 
by the agents on various phases of in- 
surance. Following the inspiring talk 
of Dr. Edmondson, however, the meet- 
ing was adjourned. Dr. Edmondson 
brought out many points on the value 
of the life insurance man. He said: 
“He is a home builder. The life insur- 
ance man is a real patriot, especially in 
these days when the country is in such 
a chaotic condition. Life insurance is 
the greatest social uplift that we have. 
It protects the children. Although the 
agent likes to sell the $250,000, $500,000 
or $1,000,000 policies, the man who sells 
the $1,000, $2,000, $3,000 and $5,000 
policy is the real world saver. He is 
the real cause of protecting many 
widows and guaranteeing an education 
to the children.” Dr. Edmondson said: 
“I preach a sermon on life insurance 
twice a year.” In speaking on soliciting, 
Dr. Edmondson said: “You can not 
talk about life without talking about 
death: I do not believe that a life in- 
surance salesman should solicit insur- 
ance without talking about death. He 
cannot do it. Unless a man is set right 
and knows that his family will be amply 
provided for and all taken care of after 
his death, his mind is not right.” 


Many Valuable Discussions 


Dr. Z. Taylor Emery, medical direc- 
tor of the company, opened the Friday 
afternoon session with a highly inter- 
esting talk on claims and the general 
work of the medical department. He 
pointed out the reason why many risks 
are declined and showed from the com- 
pany’s experience that specific diseases 
had produced a very high loss ratio 

Elmore H. Read of New Orleans in 
an address on “Planning One’s Work” 
said that cooperation between the home 
office and the agent is essential. How- 
ever, your own imitiative will carry you 
a long way. He recommended the use 
of a card system. He said, “Select a 
certain number of calls the evening be- 
fore. Lay out a day’s work. Devote 
a certain time each day to cold canvass. 

In his talk on “How the Club Can 
Help the General Agent,” Harry L. 
Ruby of Kansas City said that coopera- 
tion is the keynote. The mingling at 
the conventions is a stimulant to new 
business. The agent may be in a slump 
temporarily. He will come to the con- 
vention and become inspired by the pro- 
duction records of the other men. He 
goes back to his work full of enthusiasm 
and hangs up a new record. David F. 
Warren of Philadelphia, in speaking on 
“How to build up a steadily increasing 
clientele,” said that when an agent gets 
the application he will also get the num- 
ber of brothers or sisters that the ap- 
plicant has. Get the names and ad- 








TO GO TO JAPAN’S AID 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS TO ACT 





Early Action Planned in Connection 
With the Big Chicago 
Convention 





It was announced on Tuesday that 
at its opening session in Chicago, 
Wednesday, the National Life Under- 
writers Association would take steps to 
come to the aid of stricken Japan. Ed- 
ward A, Woods of Pittsburgh, who has 
been prominent in Red Cross work, has 
been in touch with the great relief or- 
ganization during the time that he has 
been in Chicago, and since the first news 
of the Japanese disaster reached this 
country. As a result of the arrange- 
ments which he has perfected $10,000 of 
the new Harding memorial two cent 
stamps were to be sold at the Wednes- 
day meeting of the association for the aid 
of the earthquake sufferers in Japan. 
Further, a relief fund will be raised by 
those in attendance at the convention. 
Mr. Woods is chairman of the commit- 
tee in charge of the work, the other 
members being John L. Shuff, home 
office general agent of the Union Cen- 
tral, and Lawrence Priddy of New York, 
formerly president of the National as- 
sociation. 


Ganse Was Presiding Officer 


Franklin W. Ganse of Boston pre- 
sided at the meetings of the executive 
committee of the National Life Under- 
writers Association in Chicago this 
week in place of Jonathan K. Voshell, 
chairman of the body, who was unable 
to attend the National association meet- 
ing because of illness. It was voted to 
endorse the plan inaugurated by the 
Pennsylvania insurance department 
which requires that every applicant for 
an insurance license be examined by a 
state board of examiners. The execu- 
tive committee of the National associa- 
tion recorded itself as in favor of this 
plan, as it tends to weed out the incom- 
petents and those unequipped to carry 
a rate book. 

Winslow Russell, vice-president of 
the Phoenix Mutual, referred to the part 
that life companies should play in the 
emphasizing of thrift. Mr. Russell 
stated that the life companies in gen- 
eral are not behind the thrift movement, 
and that in failing to co-operate fully 
they are losing an excellent opportunity 
for bringing life insurance to the atten- 
tion of the country. L. Palmer, a prom- 
inent New York engineer, spoke to the 
executive committee regarding the life 
conservation program which is being 
worked out by Herbert Hoover, Secre- 
tary of Commerce. Mr. Palmer called 
attention to the appalling loss of life 
which occurs annually because of auto- 
mobile accidents. There is no doubt 
but that the National association will 
interest itself in the life conservation 
movement. 








dresses of these people from him. Get 
his friends. Show him that inasmuch 
as he has placed his confidence in you. 
you can readily be trusted to take care 
of the insurance requirements of his 
friends as well. 

William P. Burruss of Richmond, Va., 
has made quite a success in soliciting in- 
surance on the budget system. He says 
in order to show a budget system to a 
prospect it is necessary that the agent 
make a study of budgets. Start out 
with your own first. Budget your own 
household... Find out what the annual 
income of a prospect is and then plan a 
representative budget that you feel cer- 
tain will come pretty close to his re- 
quirements. 

Officers of the $100,000 Club of the 
Manhattan Life are: President, Louis 
Gartlir; vice-presidents, Elmer H. Read, 
William Markin, Harry Woolf, Seth H. 
Whitely. 





HOW MUCH WORK IS 
DONE UNDER PRESSURE 


The National Underwriter Is Issu- 
ing Six Editions in Four Days 
This Week 





BIG RALLY IN CHICAGO 





Monday Being Holiday Greatly Handi- 
capped the Forces and Meant Tre- 
mendous Labor at High Speed 





It is interesting once in a while for a 
trade newspaper to take a day off and 
explain the internal workings of its ma- 
chinery so that the business at large can 
appreciate that with the growth and de- 
velopment of the special interest it serves 
its press has kept apace with the times. 

This week there is taking place in Chi- 
cago the largest convention of insurance 
men ever held. The National Life Under- 
writers Association is holding its annual 
meeting there. There was no meeting 
place in any hotel that possessed sufficient 


capacity to accommodate the crowd so the | 


Medinah Temple on the north side was 
engaged as the assembly room. 

THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER is issuing 
three daily papers in connection with the 
convention. That event is not so im- 
portant in itself as for years the “Insur- 
ance Field” has gotten out daily issues not 
only for this convention, but during the 
meetings of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. These daily issues of 
the “Insurance Field” have frequently 
been gotten out under a big handicap. 

What is important at this juncture is 
to show how rapidly the editorial and me- 
chanical forces are compelled to work 
under pressure under exceptional cond- 
tions. 


Regular Grist Goes Through 


For example, THe Nationa UNDE 
WRITER machinery is employed just 4 
usual in getting out its two regular weekly 
editions, the fire and casualty edition 
the one hand and the life on the other. 
There will be no change in the program 
so far as these editions are concerned 7 
They will be gotten out on schedule time 

Last week the annual meeting of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Cor” 
ference was held at Mackinac. In cot 
nection with that convention, THe N* 
TIONAL UNDERWRITER will get out its usual 
special number this week. 


Holiday Complicates the Situation 


The untoward event which complicatts 7 
the situation so far as THe Nations 
UNDERWRITER is concerned is the fact thé 
Monday, Labor Day, was a holiday. Mor 
day is always a big day with Tue N* 
TIONAL UNDERWRITER on account of th 
heavy mail and the fact that a larg 
amount of copy is prepared for the regula 
weekly editions to be gotten to the prit 
ing office. The printing office of course ¥® 
closed on Monday. It was impossible ™ 
get any mail from the post office. AM 
holiday coming on Monday means tt 
concentration of much extra work for T# 
NaTIONAL UNDpERWRITER editorial forc® 
on Tuesday and Wednesday. This mea® 
iamming into one day what is usually do™ 
in two. The fact, therefore, that the t¥° 
regular issues are to be gotten out ® 
schedule time, the Health & Accidet 
Underwriters Conference special num 
must get out and the three daily editio® 
must go through the mill according © 
schedule means that the midnight oil ¥° 
be burned in THe NATIONAL Unnerw®i@ 
office at Chicago and in the printing 
during the week. The six separate ed 
of the paper will go to press in four davs 
The mechanical work alone of getting ®™ 
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material in shape calls for prodigious 
labor. 
How the Work Is Distributed 


H. J. Burridge, associate editor, is in 
charge of the staff that is reporting the 
big life underwriters convention. He is 
assisted by Frank A. Post, Chester C. 
Nash, Jr. N. H. Weed and Levering 
Cartwright of the editorial department. In 
addition to the regular editorial staff THe 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER will have two 
stenotype operators at the convention on 
Wednesday and Friday and four on 
Thursday transcribing the proceedings. In 
addition it has a cartoonist and photog- 
rapher on the ground. 

Extra editorial quarters have been 
secured in the American Bankers Insur- 
ance building at Cass and Ohio streets, 
diagonally across from the Medinah 
Temple, so that quick action can be 
secured. Frequent delivery service is be- 
ing made between that point and the 
Printing Products Company plant at Polk 
and LaSalle streets, which does the print- 
ing for THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER. 


Has Booth to Exhibit Publications 


Tue NATIONAL UNDERWRITER has a large 
booth at the Medinah Temple in which all 
its various life insurance publications and 
supplies and those of its associate, “Rough 
Notes,” are on exhibition. Frank W. 
Bland of the New York office of THE Na- 
TIONAL UNDERWRITER is in charge of the 
exhibit. Abner Thorp, head of the 
Diamond Life Bulletin Service, published 
by Tue NaTIONAL UNDERWRITER and 
N. H. Weed of the “Insurance Salesman” 
who is also associated with the Diamond 
Life Bulletin, are representing that end of 
the business. H. E. Wright, Mrs. Nora 
Vincent Paul, Otto E. Schwartz, W. A. 
Scanlon, and J. M. Dempsey of Des 
Moines, manager of the northwestern de- 
partment, are all assisting at the big con- 
vention. R. W. Landstrom is supervising 
the work at the printing office and the dis- 
tribution of the daily papers at the various 
hotels and at the convention hall. FE. J. 
\lfredson is looking after the make-up of 
the paper at the printing office. Secretary 
John F. Wohlgemuth is the general utility 
man, being thrown into the gap wherever 
needed. C. M. Cartwright, managing edi- 
tor, is supervising the editorial work at 
the printing office and seeing that the vari- 
ous editions are “put to sleep,” to use a 
printers’ phrase, at the proper time. This 
translated into understandable English, 
means that the various newspaper forms 
must be at the press room at certain 
schedule time. 


All Will Werk on Schedule 


Notwithstanding the handicap of a Mon- 
day holiday and the bunching of extra 
work all these editions will be off the press 
ready for distribution and prepared for the 
mails on the dot. Only the men and 
women who are actually doing the edi- 
torial and mechanical work will appreciate 
the fact that extra steam is on. It is 
iteresting in this connection to know that 
Tue Nationa UNDERWRITER has secured 
auarters in a down town hotel for its staff 
during the early part of convention week, 
owing to both the early and late hours 
that they will have to observe in working. 
By this means the time spent in going back 
and torth to their homes will be saved. 

hese facts are mentioned so that the 
surance people generally may know how 
trade publications meet emergencies and 
how with extensive staff and mechanical 
‘facilities a tremendous amount of work 
is disposed of under pressure. 


in 


Connecticut Association 


The next meeting of the Connecticut 
Association will be held at New Haven. 
Sept. 12. No regular meetings were held 
m July and August, and instead a pic- 
nic was held at Momauguin. 

The speaker at the September meeting 
yy be Harry Gross, field representative 
~ % Dun & Co., whose subject will 

nd — and Corporation Insurance 
Velch ow It Affects Credit.” Lew 

eich of New Haven will be in charge 
hogy meeting, notices for which have 

P | sent out by Dan Frazier of the 
avelers. who succeeded James B. 








Moody 
Oody, Jr., as secretary and treasurer. 
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This is one of a series of messages appearing each week. 
Watch for the one to appear next week. 


A Cordial 
Invitation 


Our national headquarters in the IIli- 
nois Merchants Bank Building are open 
to visitors attending the National Con- 
vention of Life Underwriters and their 
friends. Every courtesy we can extend 
is open to all. A private office and stenog- 
rapher service will be at the disposal of 
visitors. 


Ask for a free copy of Radio 
Address on ‘Life Insur- 
ance,’’ by James A. Grizzard 


7 


Pronounced Griz~a 


SYSTEM 


GRIZZARD SYSTEM OF GRIZZARD SYSTEM OF 
CHICAGO, Incorporated OHIO, Incorporated 


Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg., Chicago 308 Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND 
GRIZZARD SYSTEM OF 16 E. Broad St.,. COLUMBUS 
MICHIGAN, Incorporated Metropolitan Bldg., AKRON 
Ist Natl. Bank Bldg., Detroit Daily News Bldg., CANTON 


GRIZZARD SYSTEM OF AMERICA, Incorporated 
Executive Offices, Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
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CONSERVATION OF BUSINESS 
We are calgctating, revamping and cleaning up indebted policies for a number of Life Companies, 
thus standardizing and conserving the business, increasing the income, preventing lapses, and keeping 
the policyholders satisfied, and at practically no expense to the Companies. as 
Our references cover eighteen years of satisfactory service, and we respectfully solicit your patronage. 
THE OTIS HANN COMPANY, Inc. 
10 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Illinois 





























































































Androcles Never Knew 
His Luck 


OU remember An- of the program, even 
drocles—atrampinthe though Androcles had ex- 
wilderness, a limping lion, tracted a full dozen aching 
athorn, atender heart. teeth from the same gladi- 
And a year or so later, an ator the night before. 
arena, a maddened, hungry That’s the difference be- 
lion turned loose, Andro- tween brute gratitude and 
cles uneaten, Nero dumb- gratitude within reason. 
founded, the animal given But how many of us can 
acage of honor and Andro- rise as high as that lion of 
cles a new toga! And - Androcles? 
remember the moral— , . 
Cratente. S towne —- po emer 
as > = vs om orever brought us into the world 
SOHNE Sas VUES. and nourished us in baby- 
F course, had Andro- hood and cared for us in 
cles been a justly con- youth to manhood. It is a 
demned criminalinstead of debt we owe to those with 
a mild amusement fora whom we have agreed to 
Roman holiday, the lion, share the future. If there 
being a dumb beast, would is really anything to grati- 
have acted just the same. tude and to the payment it 
Had Androcles,on the demands, then life insur- 
otherhand,beensounlucky ance providesanopen door- 
as to draw a gladiator in- way through which we can 
stead, both would probably look with certainty and 
have carried out their parts contentment. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


STRENGTH OF’ 
CIBRALTAR 

















SUGGESTS EXTENSION _ 
OF FIELD ACTIVITIES 


President Eliason Presents An- 


nual Report to National 
Association 


URGES SEVERAL CHANGES 


Would Have New Office Created and 
Burden of President’s Office 
Lightened 


The annual report of President A. O. 
Eliason of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, presented to the ex- 
ecutive committee at the Tuesday session 
and distributed among the association 
members, gives a review of the develop- 
ments in the life insurance business and 
also presents some valuable suggestions 
for the future operation of the associa- 
tion. Mr. Eliason’s report read, in part, 
as follows: 

Association Service Valuable 


The great institution of life insurance 
has become so firmly established, and the 
ever increasing uses to which it may be 
practically applied are receiving such gen- 
eral and widespread recognition, that as 
representatives of the profession of life 
insurance we need not be apologetic. In- 
stead of apologizing for our activities and 
being obliged to establish the necessity for 
our service, we have been rapidly placed 
in the anomalous position of being forced 
to develop within ourselves a greater ap- 
preciation of the importance of our calling 
and a more serious consideration of our 
responsibilities in equipping ourselves for 
and in rendering the proper service to an 
increasingly understanding and _ critical 
public. 

A voluntary organization, such as ours, 
must depend for its success and influence 
upon the active interest and wholehearted 
cooperation of its members. In order to 
extend the field of life insurance service, 
and develop ways and means for better 
supplying the ever increasing and broaden- 
ing demands for service, it is necessary 
that our association continue its well- 
recognized, altruistic program and that the 
leaders of our profession continue through 
the medium of the association, the practice, 
so conspicuous in the past, of giving un- 
stintingly of the fruits of their experience 
and success for the good of the profession 
as a whole. 

Needed 


Active Membership 


While it is necessary that our organiza- 
tion be large enough in numbers to be rep- 
resentative, for in that way only can it 
attain its greatest influence and be able to 
function to the best advantage, it is, in 
our oinion, far preferable to have an in- 
terested, active and permanent member- 
ship, growing only as fast as this can be 
secured, than to attempt a rapid mush- 
room growth which is sure to result in a 
transient, inactive and disinterested mem- 
bership of little value in carrying out the 
great purpose for which the association 
stands. An increasing membership is 
necessary, but it should be brought about 
by inculcating, through the proper chan- 
nels, a growing appreciation of the value 
of the association and the individual re- 


sponsibility and benefits of association 
membership. 

Co-operation of Affiliated Organizations 
The company organization, the Life 


Presidents’ Association. the American Life 
Convention and the Association of Life 
Agency Officers are giving cheerful recog- 
nition of the value of our association, and 
have all during the past year, at their 
annual conventions, given public expres- 
sion of their co-operation and support. 
Manv of the companies, through their 
avency organs and official bulletins, are 
also emphasizing the value of association 





membership, and are doing much to 
further the interest of the association to 
our mutual advantage. To complete the 
chain it is necessary that more of the 
general agents and agency managers adopt 
the plan of bringing their individual agen- 
cies as nearly as possible up to 100 percent 
in association membership. The interest 
of the company, the general agent or 
manager and the men and women in the 
field are identical. 

Our association, and these affiliated or- 
ganizations have one chief purpose, the 
development of better agents and should 
naturally co-operate in every way possible. 

Our Educational Program 
















Ridding the profession of undesirables 
and urging ethical standards in our opera- 
tions need no longer occupy much attention 
on part of the association. Its work in 
this respect in the past has, happily, been 
done so well, that the restraining influence 
of public opinion, coupled with the knowl- 
edge that the association has the ma- 
chinery to take effective action if neces- 
sary, as for example in the Kresge case, 
is all that is ordinarily necessary to keep 
in effect the present favorable conditions 

Our organizations, both through the na- 
tional body and the local associations, is 
free to devote itself largely to the more 
constructive purpose of self improvement § 
on the one hand, and of broadening our 9 
field of service on the other, through it: 
educational program. 

The sales congress idea has grown and 
developed up to the point where it is no 
longer necessary for the officers of the Na- 
tional Association to urge the holding of 
a sales congress in the various districts, t 
actually be responsible for the program 
and even furnish the speakers. ° re 

The standard schools of life insuranc 
salesmanship already established are meet- 9 
ing with splendid results and are giving 
excellent service. Similar schools should 
in my opinion, be opened in other section 
of the country, but not before conditions 
warrant. It would seem reasonable tha § 
the schools already established be given 
cordial support by the insurance fraternity 9 
to their full capacity to render the service J 
required, before there are any further 
extensions of the system. 

The most recent development in our 
educational program is the standardiz 
insurance salesmanship course offered 
through the International Young Men: 
Christian Association. 

All of this machinery, initiated or s 
sored by the association, is continually be J 
ing developed and perfected and has r-§ 
sulted in bringing about an ever improvir & 
service from the field. 


we Sep 


Should Be Executive Body ¢ 

Extending the field of service, 2 
bringing to the public an ever increasin 
appreciation of the value and uses of lt 
insurance, should, in my opinion, occ 
the chief attention of the National A: 
sociation in the immediate future. 
education of the agent for renderi 
proper service can be well carried on. § 
far as the association is concerned threw 
our publications, the national conventi® 
the machinery of the local associatut) 
and the various insurance schools to wit) 
attention has been called. The Nati! 
body should, in my opinion, be chiefly 
ecutive and directive, and in addit 
should, through its officers and committee 
inaugurate and carry on policies for br 
ening our field of usefulness. It is a 
step from selling insurance chiefly for ® 
protection of the home circle, to supf 
ing the multiplicity of demands which 
present day life underwriter has to ™ 
and the possibilities of a still wider 
for service, which are pointed out t 
in the program of this convention. ™ 
force upon us the realization that out 
velopment along this line is still m 


infancy. : 
Finances Should Be Budgetized } 


The only revenue of the National a 
sociation is from its publication depart™™ 
and focal association dues. To caf.” 
the work of this 
certain expenditures. the funds — 
are, at the present time. insufficientlY “B® 4;,,,, 
plied. Reducing expenditures. at the © 
of service. should not. in mv opinion.’ 
considered. Raising the dues seems 


for wie 
: ° 
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me iiesgniile at the present time. Ade- | 
quate membership of the right sort should 
be secured by the member associations. 

I am in favor of carefully adopting a | 
budget as usual, and if by mid-year mem- 
bership has not been sufficiently increased 
to put the association on a comfortably 
paying basis, I should suggest changing 
our by-laws so as to enable the association 
to raise funds outside of the present 
regular channels. 

Although of the nature of a voluntary | 
association, ours is a most important busi- 
ness Organization and as such should have 
businesslike support. 

Urging an increased membership is not 
asking a favor of the companies, the 
general agents or the men and women in 
the field. Full compensating benefits ac- 
crue all along the line. 





Should Create New Office 


The association has for some time had 
under consideration the employment of a 
salaried assistant to the president, whose 
duties would be to work with and under 
the direction of the president, visiting local 
associations, attending sales congresses 
and in other ways, looking after associa- 
tion matters generally throughout the 
field. 

The present day demands from the field 
upon the time and energies of the presi- 
dent have reached a point where it has 
become a physical impossibility to comply 
with all requests, eto say nothing of the 
necessity of almost completely neglecting 
his own business. 

When the finances of the association 
warrant, I should strongly recommend an | 
assistant, at a salary sufficient to obtain | 
the quality of service required. 

The president should, however, be im- 
mediately relieved of a large part of the 
customary traveling, giving him more time 
for carrying on his obvious duties as a 
leader and to counseling with his official 
advisors in working out all matters in- | 
cident to the welfare of nee ag activi- 
ties. Such relief can, fortunately, be most 
effectively secured through the more ex- | 
tensive use of and a further development 
of the responsibilities of our present official 
organization. 








Should Reduce President’s Burden 
Through our vice-presidents, the chair- 

man of the executive committee and the 
regional assistants, the machinery is now 
provided for sharing the responsibilities of | 
the president in a manner which should | 
he thoroughly acceptable to the local as- 
sociations. The experience of the present 
administration shows the possibilities in 

this direction and my sincere appreciation 
is due the personnel of the present or- 
ganization, not only for the splendid co- | 
operation rendered me during the year but | 
lor giving me the realization of the pos- 
sibilities of the service on the part of the 
Organization. | 
I recommend, therefore, the centinued 

careful selection of the vice-presidents and 
the executive ‘chairman with the expressed | 
unders standing that they work under the | 
“irection of the president in sharing the | 
held work. I also recommend that em 
value and importance of the regional : | 
| 


sistants be still further emphasized ool 
appreciated and that each assistant be ex- 


pected to be in reality, as was the case 


under the present administration, the 
Personal representative of the president, 
taking his duties seriously and cheerfully. 
Voluntary service. such as this, will be | 
ae valuable and effective than is pos- | 
sthle to secure throuch a salaried assistant | 
and should, in my oninion, be supplemented | 

’ a salaried assistant only when our | 
‘mancial condition warrants and when the | 
needs in the work can no longer be sup- | 
Pied through the full development of the 
Present organization, 





New Orleans Group Policy 


The New Orleans Public Service Com- 
any has taken out group insurance to 
rove its emploves. placed with the 
— American Life of New Orleans and 
e Metropolitan Life in equal propor- 
The comrarv employs 4.165 men 
wemen and 3.700 of them come 


thor 
and 
na 














l er the provisions of the insurance 
Dian 


Pan-American Principles 


Many a man has thrown up his hands 
at a time when fa little encouragement 
would have brought success. A word of 
advice, supported by experience, would 
have turned failure into success. 


The officers of the Pan-American take a keen interest 
in the progress of all our salesmen. We have provided 
a course of instruction in Life Insurance Salesmanship. 
We smooth the hard places by anticipating the diffi- 
culties a beginner is likely to encounter. Our experience 
is his guide. We pass on to him insofar as possible 
what it took us years of effort to acquire. We want 
him to enjoy the freedom of independence that comes 
with] success in this business. We make it easy for 
him to remain independent by placing in his hands 


Unexcelled Low-Cost Life Policies 
Substandard Policies for Under-Average Lives 
Non-Cancellable Income Policies 
Non-Cancellable Accident Policies 

Standard Accident and Health Policies 
Standard Accident Policies 


We have a few General Agency openings 


for men who measure up to Pan-American 
ideals 


ADDRESS 
E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 
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CONVENTION AT HOME 





Leading Agents Held Their Meet- | 
ing in Chicago During the 
Week 


MANY TALKS WERE MADE) 


Assistant Secretary H. L. McCourtie 
Explains Some of the Salient Fea- 
tures in Underwriting a Risk 





The big producers of the National Life, 

J. S. A., met in Chicago Monday and 

Tuesday of this week. Those who had 
produced $100,000 last year were guests 
of the company. Several agents were 
given an opportnuity to speak before the 
meeting and tell how they had made their 
success. H. L. McCourtie, assistant sec- 
retary of the company, told something of 
the selection of a risk. He explained that 
by taking 100 percent as the unit and 
allowing credit for favorable condition | 
underwriting a risk became alomst auto- | 
matic. He tok as an example a lawyer at 
age 35 who applied for a 20-pay life. It | 
seems that he was 40 percent overweight. 
According to the numerical schedule his 
rating would be 155 percent. An allow- 
ance of 15 percent was made because of | 
his occupations and general good condi- | 
tion .This brought his rating down to| 
140 percent. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Want All Facts Submitted 


Mr. McCourtie emphasized the necessity 
of agents submitting all the facts about an 
applicant. It is not difficult to under- 
write a prospect when full particulars are 
This is analogous to the case 
of a judge. Before passing judgment on 
a case he asks many questions and de- 
termins all of the pertinent facts. 

Several of those who talked said that | 
they found it extremely advantageous in | 
getting prospects to belong to all possible | 
non-political organizations. This included 
Rotary clubs, Kiwanis and social organ- 
izations. S. A. Chiles of Dallas, Tex., 
“watches the newspapers for announce- 
ments of promotions, marriages, and other 
evnets, which would be a likely field for 
life insurance. Mr. Chiles is on the look- 
out for young men going to college. He 
solicits the fathers of these young men to 
take out insurance on their sons’ lives. 
The fathers pay the premium until the 
young men are able to take hold them- | 
selves. He said that the old policyholders 
form the cream of prospects. In solicit- 
ing them for new business, confidence 
had already been established, the agent | 
was acquainted with their plans, and 
knew their financial status. 


at hand. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 


A. L. Peacher’s Talk 


A. Lee Peacher made some remarks 
relevant to selling additional policies. He 
said that one sale only must be made in 
placing an additional policy. This is at 
the time that the application is signed. 
When an old policy holder is solicited he 
must be given some reason for buying an 
additional policy. In approaching these 
men they must be made thoroughly satis- 
fied with the first policy. 

T. J. Duncan of Desdemona, Tex., 
told something of conditions in his town. 
Desdemona is a town that grew up over 
night, due to an oil boom. Mr. Duncan 
finds his prospects among the workers in 
the oil field. He never takes their work- 
ing time to talk insurance, but writes to 
them and visits them after 8 p. m., when 
they are at leisure. 


W. Gray Wattson, district manager of 
Richmond for the Sun Life of Canada, 
is back at his desk after a pleasant va- 
cation spent at Waynesboro, Pa, Mr. 
Wattson suffered an attack of pleurisv 
several weeks ago and was in weakened 
condition when he left on his vacation 
trip. He returned thoroughly restored 





to health and strength. 











SUCCESSFUL HANDLING OF PROSPECT LISTS 


Some Methods That Have Been Tried by Experience and Have Been 
Found Workable 











DEFINITION OF A PROSPECT 


H. W. Manning of the North 
American Life of Toronto defines a 
prospect as follows: “A prospect is 
one who has a possible need for in- 
surance, although this need may not 
be apparent, has the money to pay 
the premium, and can pass the re- 











quired physical examination.” 
W. MANNING of Toronto, dis- 
trict manager of the North 


H. American Life of that city, gave 


some advice at the annual meeting of 
the Canadian Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation last week on the handling of 
prospect lists. He said that the state- 
ment had been made that 90 percent of 
all adults under 65 years of age are 
acceptable risks and that at least 50 
percent of them are able to pay the 
premium on a $1,000 policy or larger 
one. He said that if this is applied to 
any territory it means that the agent 
must sift these down and get the pros- 
pects which he has a chance to close. 





proached more favorably at their resi- 
dence and others at their place of busi- 
ness. 
addresses. An agent should also know 
a man’s occupation, age, date of birth, 
approximate income and, if possible, 
mercantile rating. He should know, if 
possible, his domestic situation and the 
details as to his family. If possible, it 
would be of great help to an agent to 
know something about his hobbies, 
politics, church connection, habits, char- 
acter and mutual friends. 


Getting Information on Approach 


Mr. Manning said that much informa- 


Hence it is essential to have both | 


tion can be obtained at the first inter- | 


view, which is probably a preliminary 
one anyhow, for the purpose of secur- 
ing data. He said that a proper inter- 
view, which is probably a preliminary 
this information from an_ individual. 
Where names are suggested by a mutual 
acquaintance, much advance information 
should be secured if possible regarding 
the prospect. He said that insurance 
agents train themselves to develop an 
insurance sense, finding out those facts 
which are essential to the canvass. 


A sale may transpire without regard to any of the rules of salesman- 


| ship, but a good sale, and constant sales must be based upon a proper foun- 
|| dation. There should always be a careful and painstaking preparation. The 


first step in this regard should be the assembling of the necessary informa- 
tion, and a proper recording of the processes of the sale. Many a beginner 
| has failed, and many an old-timer has fallen into a slump because of the 
lack of due regard to this feature of his work. 
The recording of prospects should be reduced to a daily system. It is 
folly for one to think that he can carry names in his mind from day to day, 
because in the course of our rounds we are constantly gathering new pros- 
| pects. The memory is quite incapable of retaining these without some aid. 
| Such a system from the assistance it offers in systematic canvassing, is a 
sort of check upon or stabilizer to a salesman when he trains himself to let 


no day go by without adding a certain number of prospects. Thus, though 
the securing of applications may be to a degree spasmodic, the recording 
of prospects may be reduced to a daily system.—H. W. Manning. 


He understands a prospect to be one 
who has a possible need for insurance, 
although this need may not be apparent, 
has the money to pay the premium and 
can pass the required physical examina- 
tion. 

Mr. Manning classified prospects un- 
der three headings: 

1. Lists of prospects built up through 
personal canvass. 

2. Lists built 
names. 
3. Prepared lists of names 
unknown to salesman. 
Some prospects he 


up out of suggested 


of people 
said 


are ap- 








A. M, JOHNSON 
President, National Life U. 8. A. 





Where an agent has a list of prospects 
whose members are strangers it is nec- 
essary to get the information in the 
most expeditious manner. 
too much time should not be spent in 
gathering information at the sacrifice of 


HEAVY LAPSE IS SEEN 
RECORD IN OKLAHOMA IS BAD 


However the Statistics for Last Year 
Show That the Situation Is Now 
Improving 


The Oklahoma report shows that 


“there were 74 legal reserve and three 


assessment life companies licensed in the 
state. Their new business was $145,- 
450,699, which was $13,845,107 less than 
the previous year. The report said that 
the insurance business has followed the 
depression existing in commercial affairs 
during the last two years and has shown 
a decided falling off in volume of new 
business. The heavy lapse ratio, the re- 
port says, is evidence of financial dis- 
tress. However, the amount of business 
lapsed and surrendered during 1922 was 
less than the previous year. The total 
amount of business lapsed and surren- 
dered during last year was $118,526,156 
or 81 percent of the gross new business 
written. The corresponding figures for 
1921 was $124,308,000 or 78 percent. The 
total amount of life insurance in force in 
old line companies in the state was $573,- 
186,636. The fraternals wrote in new 
business last year in Oklahoma, $41,700,- 
245; increase $11,246,165. There was 
$49,487,552 fraternal insurance lapsed 
during the year or $7,787,307 more than 
was written during the year. The re- 


| port says that this was not due entirely 
| to business conditions, but partly to the 


fact that a great many fraternals are 
undergoing a readjustment of rates and 
plans of insurance. 


time and energy. An agent should con- 


| duct a system of elimination and also 


He said that | 


valuable time that should be spent in | 


an actual canvass. He said frequently 
it is advisable to make a preliminary 
call on a prospect with a view of obtain- 
ing the information desired and to make 
a frank admission to that effect before 
submitting a definite proposition. 


The real problem with an agent, said | 


Mr. Manning, is to systematize his work 


as to effect the greatest economy 





ROBERT D. LAY 


Vice-President, National Life U. 8S. A. 


of | 


| prearranged 





have a method of classification. In con- 
nection with the former he should have 
regard to health and financial circum- 
stances. As to physical condition, Mr. 


Manning said it is possible for an agent 


to develop the faculty of determining by 


| sight whether the prospect is probably 


insurable through one of the different 
forms of policies issued by his company. 
An agent should classify his prospects 
as to occupation inasmuch as he can tell 
from business conditions which are 
prospering and which are meeting hard 
times. 


Classification as to Locality 


Prospects must be classified as to 
localities. being placed under certain 
zones. One of the greatest evils of the 
business, Mr. Manning said, is the time 
lost in traveling from one prospect to 
another. The time an agent spends in 
his office cr on street cars going to see 
prospects does not return any dividends, 
Mr. Manning declared. 

Again prospects should be classified 
as to the most opportune time in which 
to call. This depends either upon a 
appointment or circum- 
stances attending one’s particular posi- 
tion. A systematic record should be 
maintained of the. various methods ot 
follow up—visits, correspondence, tele- 
phone calls or any other way of main- 
taining contact with the prospect. 


Writing Letters to Prospects 


The question of sending letters to 4 
prospect, Mr. Manning said, is a de- 
batable one. Form letters which have 
the appearance of circulars receive but 
little attention. He said that if letters 
are used at all each one should be typed 
separately and should be signed by 
hand. A hundred letters which have the 
appearance of individual cases will pro- 
duce better results than a thousand let- 
ters run off multigraphed, he averred. 
He said that in all forms of contact 
with prospects there must be the pet 
sonal touch. Letters alone will seldom 
if ever sell insurance. They may be 
used as aids. He said that the value 
of letters is that it places an agen 
under certain obligations to follow them 
up within a stated period. 
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STRONG AGENCY MEET OF 
COLUMBUS MUTUAL’S MEN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


joined the men in a buffet lunch. The 
banquet on Tuesday evening marked a 
fitting close to the two-day session, the 
remarks of President “Pop” Brandon of 
the company at the banquet carrying 
out the theme of cooperation and good- 
will, as emphasized by him in all his 
convention remarks. 


Excellent Selling Program 


The convention was opened Monday 
morning by E. E. Besser, Jr., and the 
morning session was given over to an 
inspirational address on life insurance as 
a profession and on some particular 
points in life selling by Dugal Cree of 
the Equitable Life of New York in Chi- 
cago, and to an address by Hugh 
O'Neill, a Chicago attorney. Mr. Cree 
gave special attention to the value of 
using charts in the approach, saying that 
the proper use of charts, plus work, plus 
the proper vision of life insurance, would 
insure a successful sale. In Mr. O’Neill’s 
talk reference was made to certain life 
insurance conditions, from the viewpoint 
ofalayman. He said that to an outsider 
it appeared that the great future for the 
profession would be found in complete 
co-operation, laying aside all antipathies 
and building together for the future. He 
said that knocking of competitors must 
vanish and instead a working together, 
similar to that found in fire insurance, 
would have to be worked out. He 
stressed the importance of agency selec- 
tion, pointing that some qualification 
measure would have to be adopted. 

At the afternoon session on Monday 
papers from S. A. Hoskins, treasurer, 
and D. E. Ball, secretary, of the com- 
pany, both of whom were absent due to 
illness, were read, following which Mr. 
Burruss made his first talk. C. W. 
Brandon, president of the company, 
closed this session, over which Ivan T. 
Quick presided, with a “Pep” talk to the 
agents on “The Five Points of the Con- 
vention.” He dealth largely with com- 
pany relations and problems. At the 
second day’s session, J. W. Harrison 
presiding, a discussion on policy forms 
was led by Carl Mitcheltree, actuary, 
and views of the legal department were 
given by Lewis Stout, general counsel. 
Mr. Burruss than gave his Shakespeare 
speech, and Mr. Brandon again closed 
the morning session. The afternoon 
session, led by E. E. Rullman of Chi- 
cago, was opened by a forceful selling 
talk by Abner Thorp, Jr., of the Dia- 
mcnd Life Bulletin Service. L. B. Cole 
of the Grizzard System in Chicago 
then followed with a talk on the selling 
of perfected endowment policies, and A. 
N. Carstensen, secretary of the Crafts- 
men’s National Service Agency of Chi- 
cago, demonstrated a successful sales 
talk. The business sessions of the con- 
vention then closed with an open dis- 
cussion on the company’s perfected en- 
dow ment policy. 





Form Parade to Chicago 
ROCKFORD, ILL., Sept. 3.—Rock- | 


lord life insurance men at their weekly | 
luncheon boomed plans for an “insur- 
ance men’s parade” from Rockford to | 
Chicago to attend the national conven- | 
tion Sept. 5-7. R. E. Turney, secretary | 
ot the life underwriters’ association, 
called this week’s meeting. “Let’s iet | 
Chicago know that Rockford is on the 
map,” is the key-note of the plan. The 
Rockford and Freeport auto caravan | 
will leave at 5 o’clock the morning of | 


Sept. 5. 


Making Progress in Ohio 

The Indianapolis Life is makine good | 
Progress in its Ohio organization, which | 
it recently entered. Ferd Flood is man-| 
ager of the company at Youngstown;| 
L. O. Brechbill is genera! agent at Can- 
ton, and Cleveland has been placed in| 
charge of Manley & McCullough with} 
ofce in the St. Clair Building. The 
Indianapolis Life is one of the fine| 
middle western companies and now has} 
nearly $40,000,000 in force. | 














4 A few geod openings fer good lve producers im [Rimeis. Correspondence Invited. 
JAS. FAIRLIE, Vieo-Pres. and Actuary DR. J. R. NEAL, Jen. 

















MUTUAL LIFE OF ILLINOIS 


HOME OFFICE 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
Am Old Lime Legal Reserve Life Insurance Company 
A Company of Service 
Service te Policy Holders Service te Agents Service te the Public 
Operates under the Famous “Registration Act” which requires the reserve on every policy issued te be deposited 
and held in Trust by the Insurance Department of the State 
Live Up-to-Date Policies Ordinary Life Limited Payment and Endowments 
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STATE OF OHIO 


To the man who can qualify, we will offer an Old Fashioned General Agency Contract that 
means money. Experienced management, superior Policy Contracts, progressive field ., 
and Home Office methods are at your service. 


Address Century Life Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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President J. B. Reynolds of the Kan- 


sas City Life has been on a three weeks’ 


| motor trip making the circuit of some of 


his famous ponies in the races. Mr. 
Reynolds was accompanied by his wife 
and daughter. They were in Milwaukee 
last week. He was guest of honor Tues- 
day night at a dinner given by Edward 


is state fairs. He entered some of 
| 
at the 


Madden, Wisconsin manager, 
Blue Mound Country club. 
Thirty agents and medical examiners 
of the company were present. Among 
the speakers were Mr. Reynolds, Mr. 
Madden, Clarence Bradford, attorney 
for the company, and John Kelley of 














Largest Insurance Convention 


Tus week there is assembled in Chi- 
cago the largest convention of insurance 
men ever held. There have been some 
magnificent gatherings in the past, but the 
annual meeting of the Nationat Assocta- 
TION OF Lire UNDERWRITERS in Chicago, 
brings to one point the greatest numerical 
representation of the business in any 
capacity ever held. This is an_ historic 
event. 

No hotel assembly room in the big city 
was sufficient in capacity to accommodate 

. the number in attendance. It was found 
necessary to secure an auditorium out- 
side the hall and hence Medinah Temple 
was gotten. The flower of life insurance 
business this week is gathered in Chica- 
go. This does not mean that all the great 
salesmen in life insurance are in that city. 
Those that are there, however, are char- 
acteristic of the -forward looking, pro- 
gressive, expert, intelligent forces that are 
carrying the message of protection and 
thrift everywhere. 

This is primarily a sales convention. It 
is a business meeting. Entertainment is 
incidental. The men behind the rate book 
are here to gather knowledge and inspira- 
tion. They are at the convention to pre- 
pare themselves for a larger service. They 
will go back to their various fields, enabled 
to make more money for themselves and 
render their clients and communities a 
larger service. 

The Nationat Lire UNpDERWRITERS AS- 
SOCIATION met in Chicago in 1911. It was 
a momentous convention and it brought to 
the city a gathering of life insurance men 
that was regarded as remarkable. The 
convention this year quadruples the at- 
tendance of that year. The character of 
the convention and the attendance illus- 
trate probably better than any other fac- 
tors the wonderful development and 
change that have come to life insurance in 
the course of 12 years. The great body 
of men who are attending the 1923 con- 
vention were either not in the business in 
1911 or if so they were just starting. The 
convention this year is characteristic of 
the rapid and yet permanent development 
of a great business. 


Some of the veterans in the business 
that were famous in 1911 are 12 times as 
famous today and they are at the Chica- 
go meeting. Their interest has kept up. 
They have grown with life insurance and 
they are bigger and better men than ever. 
Many of them are prominent participants 
in the program. They all have had a 
vision in their inspiring calling. 

One notable advance in life insurance 
cooperation and good will is the fact 
that there is no longer any competition 
between the so-called preliminary term 
and full reserve companies. When the 
NATIONAL LirE UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIA- 
TION met in Chicago in 1911 there were 
some local organizations that would not 
admit preliminary term agents to member- 
The representative ofa preliminary | 
i re big | 


ship. 
term company as president of the 





national body would have been counted a 
Yet all these barriers have been 
burned away. Company officers 
agents are broader in their vision. 
year at the Chicago convention the hon- | 
ored president, A. O. Etrason, of St. 
Paul, is manager of the MINNEsoTA Mu- 
TUAL Lire, a_ preliminary term com- 
pany. When the hosts met in Chicago 
in 1911 Henry J. Powe tt of Louisville, 
manager of the EguitasLe Lire of New 
York, was president. At that time the 
full legal reserve companies held sway 
and would not acknowledge the prelim- 
inary term representatives as being on 
the same plane of equality. 

We have made great 
this Chicago convention emphasizes the 
larger spirit of liberality and the broader 
vision of the business. 

Chicago greets the great body of life in- 
surance salesmen with an outpouring of 
hospitality. The Chicago life insurance 
men are’ the official hosts. They are at 
hand to serve their brothers and sisters in 
this magnificent calling. 

Soldiers of Life Insurance, we greet you 
and salute you! We congratulate you on 
your magnificent achievement. May you 
carry the banner into the remotest fast- 
nesses and leave a message of healing 
wherever you go. 


sacrilege. 
anc 
This 


advances and 


Slogans of Companies 


Companies’ slogans are now becoming 
the thing. Many companies have adopted 
a slogan that is graphic and carries con- 
vincing power. Some companies have 
offered prizes for company slogans. The 
Lincotn NATIONAL Lire in its advertis- 
ing uses the slogan “Link Up With the 
Lincoln.” Some other companies have 
slogans of equal carrying power. The 


Stanparp Lire of St. Louis is the latest 


company to offer prizes for trade siogan 
suggestions. 


Think well of yourself. Self-respect 
never injures your standing with your 
employer. Without it you are liable to 
fall into timorous habits. 


Keep your life clean and upright. So 
live that you will have nothing to fear 
from publicity. 





Juneau. 
Mr. Reynolds sketched the history of 
the company and its progress since it 
entered Wisconsin on Jan. 1 last. 
The allotment of $1,000,000 worth of 
business for Wisconsin in 1923 already 
has been attained, he stated. 

With Mr. Reynolds was J. T. Allen 
of Denver, manager of the company for 
Wyoming and Colorado. 

The father of George H. Tucker, the 
new president of the Berkshire Life, 
George J. Tucker, was one of the incor- 
porators of the company when it was 
chartered in 1859. The new president is 
lthe oldest member of the board, having 
lbeen elected director in 1880. For 30 
|years he was treasurer of Berkshire 
lcounty, the position his father and 
| grandfather before him had held. Mr. 
| Tucker is also president of the Pitts- 
lfield National Bank, 

John Barker, who was elected vice- 
|president of the Berkshire, will ae 
all his time to the company after Oct. 
| Fred H. Rhodes, New York City nb 
eral agent, who was elected a vice-presi- 
eat will also take charge Oct. 1, and 
will be head of the agency department. 
| Mr. Barker will withdraw from the law 
\firm of Warner & Barker. Mr. Barker 
lis a graduate of Williams in the class of 
| 1899 and graduated from the Harvard 
Law School in 1902. He served as city 
clerk and later as city solicitor in Pitts- 
field. He was elected general counsel 
of the Berkshire last January. His 
grandfather, the late John V. Barker, 
was at one time a director of the com- 
pany. His father, the late Judge James 
Madison Barker of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Judicial Court, was vice-presi- 
;dent and general counsel of the Berk- 
shire for a number of years. Mr. 
Rhodes has been very successful as an 
agency head and has the confidence of 
the Berkshire Life men in the field. 


_ 


George R. Thorsen of Chicago, of the 
life insurance agency firm of James B. 
Thorsen & Son, is going to New York 
to open an office for the Thorsens. Mr. 
Thorsen recently came into national 
prominence by writing Thomas E. Mit- 
ten, the Philadelphia traction magnate, 
for $1,000,000 insurance. J. B. Thorsen, 
the father, is one of the veteran life in- 
surance men of Chicago and his sons 
are associated with him in a very suc- 
cessful business enterprise. 


Elon A. Nelson, president of the Peo- 
ples Life of Chicago, is spending a few 
weeks’ vacation in California where he 
‘will join his wife at their Los Angeles 
home. He will also visit his son, who 
is in the real estate business in that 
city. While in California he will spend 
most of his vacation touring the beauty 
spots of the state. 





H. W. Osoinach, general agent of the 
Continental Life of St. Louis at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., was elected president of the 
newly organized Clic Club, which is the 
permanent agency club of this fast 
growing life company. The vice-presi- 
dents are C. J. Klitgaard of San Fran- 
cisco, R. C. Ellis of Topeka, Kan.; Pem 
Denton of Dalhart, Tex.; J. H. Wood of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and George M. 
Rider of Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Osoin- 





H. W. 


OSOINACH 


signed last October to take up life in- 
surance work. 

In addition to developing his agency, 
Mr. Osoinach has made a remarkable 
record for personal production, produc- 
ing over $1,200,000 of business 
taking up his new work. 


since 


The Inter-Southern Life of Louisville, 
Ky., has set aside September to be 
known as Stanley Reed month. Mr. 
Reed is one of the well known younger 
men in executive position in life insur- 
ance offices. He is the head of the 
agency force of the Inter-Southern Life 
and is secretary of the company also 
Since leaving school his whole time has 
been given to life insurance. He will 
be 34 years old Sept. 11. He has been 
with the Inter-Southern since 1907. Mr. 
Reed is a live wire, a good fellow and 
one whom the agents will desire to 
honor. 


Mrs. M., L. Fletcher, secretary of the 
Insurance Federation, who has been 
giving all her time to Wisconsin, will 
devote part of it to Iowa for some 
months to come. The federation in 
Iowa is weak and needs strengthening. 


Richie R. Simpson of Taylorville, III. 
who attained the $200,000 club of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life within two 
months after he took the agency, will 
be an entertainer at the annual conven- 
tion of the company on its Yellowstone 
Park trip. Mr. Simpson joined Allerton 
S. Freeman and L. E. Dillehunt ot 
Decatur, making up a party to join the 
insurance company club members. 


The many friends Guilford A. 
Deitch of Indianapolis are extending 
their sympathies in the death of Mrs. 
Deitch, who passed away Saturday at 
her home in that city. Mr. Deitch 1s 
vice-president and general counsel of the 
Reserve Loan Life and is a well known 
insurance attorney. Mrs. Deitch was 
born near Noblesville, Ind., her family 
being among the pioneer settlers ™ 
Hamilton county. Her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. William H. Scovel, reside at 
Noblesville. 


of 


Jess H. Foster, district manager 4: 
Richmond, Va., for the New England 
Mutual Life, has written at least one 
application every week since he joined 
the forces of the company 18 months 
ago, the policies being mostly ordinary 
and 20-pay life and ranging in amounts 
from $2,000 to $5,000. Since Jan. 1 ° 
this year he has paid for $130,000 and 





jach is a new man in the life insurance 





he is counting on rounding the figure 








ranks. He formerly was secretary of 
the Automobile Dealers Association of 
Memphis, from which position he re- 
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out to $200,000 by the close of the year. 
He became associated with the Rich- 
mond office early in 1922, going there 
from La Junta, Col., where he was em- 
ployed as a railroad clerk and had 
worked as a part-time solicitor for two 
months. This constituted his entire pre- 
vious experience as a life insurance 
salesman. He rarely calls on a prospect 
without knowing all about him in ad- 
vance. He shies at term policies and 
has written only one since he went to 
work in Richmond. Practically all of 
the insurance that he writes sticks on 
the books. Mr. Foster concentrates 
chiefly on male prospects but he writes 
a woman every now and then for a sub- 
stantial amount. 

This year the American Life Reinsur- 
ance of Dallas, Texas, will celebrate 
“Bigger Month” from Sept. 6-Oct. 6 
in honor of its president, A, C. Bigger. 
Oct. 6 marks another anniversary of 
Mr. Bigger’s birthday and his associates 
are making every effort to achieve a 
record in his honor which will eclipse 
all previous records. One of the high 
goals which they have set up is $40,- 
000,000 life insurance in force in Oc- 
tober. 

The American Life has again broken 
all records during the first eight months 
of 1923. August shows a total produc- 
tion of $2,002,802 as compared with $1,- 
470,103 in August, 1922. The total pro- 
duction for the first eight months of 
1923 shows a gain of $2,663,557 over 
the same period last year, which was 
the best in the history of the company. 


Marshall Alexander VerSteeg of Des | 


Moines, Ia., who represented the “In- 
surance Field” in the west and north- 
west, died in that city last Wednesday 
night of double pneumonia. One of the 
tragic features of the death of Mr. Ver- 
Steeg is the fact that a daughter was 
born to Mrs. VerSteeg on Monday of 
the same week that Mr. VerSteeg died. 
Mr. VerSteeg had attended the Insur- 
ance Commissioners Convention at 
Minneapolis, reporting the proceedings 
for his paper. He contracted a cold 
which developed into pneumonia on his 
return to Des Moines. Mr. VerSteeg was 
born in Keokuk, Ia., Aug. 12, 1894. He 
was married to Marie Byrne of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., Nov. 11, 1922. Funeral 
services were conducted from Mr. Ver- 
Steeg’s late home on Saturday morning, 

Rev. W. M. Baker officiating. W. 
3yrne, father of Mrs. VerSteeg, took 
the body to Charleston, W. Va., for 
burial. Mrs. VerSteeg, the mother 
hastened to Des Moines and was with 
her son during his last hours. 

President A, M. Johnson of the Na- 
tional Life, U. S, A.. and Mrs. Johnson 
entertained the members of the $100,000 
Club and their ladies and the company 
officials at their home on Sheridan road 
at the foot of Devon avenue, Monday 
evening. The club members are at- 
tending their annual convention in the 
city. The Johnson residence is one of 
the great show*places on Sheridan road, 
it being wonderfully situated on the 
lake, in a most artistic setting. Supper 
was served on the lawn. The entire af- 
lair was very enjoyable, the agents ap- 
Preciating the fact that Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson opened their home and grounds 
tor the reception. 

Arthur B. Sweet of the Chicago office 
ct the Northwestern Mutual Life quali- 
fed on Monday for the national open 
golf championship of the United States 
Golf Association to be held at Floss- 
More the middle of September, winning 
the championship of his club, the Edge- 
wood Club, at the Labor Day meet. Mr. 
tg who won the championship of 

'¢ Northwestern Mutual Life agents 
ee recent agency convention in 
Fd waukee is a scratch man at the 
B &¢wood Club. He defeated L. E. 
four ane, Whe has been champion for 
i PS nes _Mr. Sweet is a Northwest- 
‘ niversity graduate, who has been 
— producer for the Northwest- 
pa maee his graduation in 1920, He was 
lust developing a championship stroke 


LORD MADE PRESIDENT 





AGENCY LEADERS IN CHICAGO) 





Continental Assurance is Having Its | 
Club Members in to Attend the 
Underwriters Convention 





The Continental Assurance “One Two | 
O Club” meets for its annual conven- | 
tion in Chicago this week. The only 
business session will be held Saturday | 
morning, thus enabling the members to | 








Ww. E. LORD 


attend all the meetings of the National 
Life Underwriters Association. 

W. E. Lord of Cincinnati has the dis- 
tinction of qualifying for the presidency 
of the club by writing the largest vol- 
ume of paid for business during the club 
year. Although Mr. Lord must natur- 
ally give much of his time to the man- 
agement of his very successful multiple 
line general agency, he has during the 
past year personally led the entire field 
force of the Continental companies in 
three important departments, the life, 
the non-cancellable disability and the 
commercial health and accident. In the 
latter two departments Mr. Lord prob- 
ably produces as much business person- 
ally as any other salesman in the 
country. 

He owes his unusual success to a firm 
conviction that the modern insurance 
salesman should be equipped to give 
complete insurance service to his clients. 
The life insurance fraternity will be in- 
terested in knowing that Mr. Lord at- 
tributes much of his success in the life 
insurance business to his activity in the 
non-cancellable and accident and health 


field. 


when two years of war service inter- 
rupted, but has now recovered his old 
pace. 

Calvin B. Knight, agency manager of 
the Bankers Life of Des Moines, at 
Denver, Colo., prominent in Denver 
business circles for the last five years, 
died last week at St. Luke’s hospital in 
that city, following an operation for 
appendicitis. Mr. Knight had been as- 
sociated with the Bankers Life for 15 
years. He went to Denver as _ local 
manager in 1918. He recently conducted 
a regional school in Denver which was 
attended by a number of officers of the 
company. 


F. C. Binns Advanced 


Floyd C, Binns, cashier in the Rich- 
mond, Va., office of the Sun Life of 
Canada, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of division secretary of the Pitts- 
burgh office. He went with the Rich- 
mond office 10 years ago as a stenog- 
rapher and rose to cashier in a few 
He is succeeded in this position 


years. 
by James K. Hackett of Richmond who 
entered upon the duties of cashier 
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‘‘Nothing humbler than ambition 
when it is about to climb.’’ 


Benjamin Franklin, the greatest American 
authority on ambition, made that observa- 
tion; and with equal truth he might have 
added that nothing is more aggressive in 
gaining its end, nor more conservative in 
its choice of means to that end. 


The Franklin has a splendid tradition for 
“Aggressive Conservatism.” Organized 
to render practicable the highest ideals of 
life insurance, it has maintained among 
its underwriters, as the first essential, the 
highest ideals of serviceo—ambitious ser- 
vice. 

That other wonderful idea worded, “He 
profits most who serves best,” has been 
practiced by this company since 1884 
Our men know it is true. 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Illinois 

















COMPANY with a phenomenal 
growth, located in the heart of Amer- 
ica, who is looking for real live Agents to 
work its Bank connections and among its 
Stockholders. 

Our Motto is “HOME OFFICE COOPER- 
ATION”. We offer you more assistance 
than the rate book and applications. We 
offer an attractive contract with non-for- 
feitable renewals. 

Business written in the Company’s first 
year, over $2,000,000. 


If interested, write 


O. L. HOLLAND 
Vice-Pres.-Agency Mgr. 





COMMERCIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


305 Reliance Building Kansas City, Mo. 
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DR. W. A. JAQUITH TALKS 
ON LIFE EXPECTANCY 





Medical Director of National Life, 
U. S. A., Points Out the Re- 
sponsibility of Agents 


PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN 


Shows the Importance of Some of the 
Factors That Affect the Mortality 
of People 





Dr. W. A. Jaquith, vice-president and 
medical director of the National Life, 
U. S. A., made the leading talk at the 
meeting of its $100,000 Club held in Chi- 
cago last Monday. The subject of Dr. 
Jaquith’s address was “Medical Selec- 
tion.” In the course of his address he 
defined the term, “Expectation of life,” 
as follows: If one knows how many of 
a large group (say 100,000) of healthy 
men of a definite age will die during 
each year it is easy to ascertain what 





DR, W. A, JAQUITH 


Vice-President and Medical Director, Na- 
tional Life, U. 8. A. 


will be the probable duration of life at 
a given age. It will always be repre- 
sented by the difference between the 
age taken and the age in which the 
table shows a total loss of one-half of 
the number surviving at the former age, 
€.g.: if at age 30, 86,000 were surviving 
and it were desired to know how long 
an applicant at that age would probably 
live, one need only seek the age at which 
43,000 were living and find this to be 
67. The difference between 67 and 30, 
37 years, would represent the probable 
duration of life. 
Medical Selection Essential 


It is a mistake in the opinion of a 
great many, he said, that the fact that a 
man wants insurance should be the only 
requirement in order that he may be 
issued a policy. It has been said that 
selection by physicians is unnecessary 
and that one may go into the streets of 
any city and insure the passersby with 
safety. Some agents believe that they 
can size-up an applicant quite as well 
as a physician. These, contentions are 
utterly erroneous, he declared. 


Insurance on Scientific Basis 


Dr. Jaquith said that it is difficult to 
separate medical selection from other 
essentials of underwriting because of the 
contact with several aspects of the bust- 
ness. Life insurance is now on a scien- 
tific basis and does not guess. Companies 
are in possession of statistics which 
show the mortality which has been ex- 
perienced on risks having one or more 
physical impairments. 

_ Dr. Jaquith said further: “A small 
increase in number of deaths per year 
means a great difference to lite :msur- 








ance. At age 50 we only expect 14 to} 
die in the following year out of 1,000 
living and we call that 100 percent mor- 
tality. If 28 die, our mortality jumps 
up to 200 percent. At age 60 if the 
number among 1,000 living increases 
from 26.69 to 40.04, the mortality in- 
creases to 150 percent. 


Mortality Is Increased 


“We know that risks having no other 
impairment than the least dangerous 
type or organic heart murmur produce a 
mortality ranging from 175 to 225 per- 
cent, depending on whether the heart is 
normal in size or is only moderately en- 
larged. If such a heart murmur is asso- 
ciated with an acute attack of inflamma- 
tory rheumatism, he moraliy of 250 
to 350 percent is to be expected. 

“Through an ingenious follow-up sys- 
tem, the medical director of a leading 
life company found that 4,165 cases re- 
jected on account of high blood pres- 
sure only, furnished 507 actual as against 
220 expected deaths, a mortality of 230 
percént. It has also been established 
that blood pressure increases with 
weight as well as with age. 


_ Effect of Body Weight 


“We know the effect of body weight 
on the death rate. Underweight at the 
younger ages is an unfavorable and at 
the older ages a favorable condition. 
Overweight at the younger ages is more 
favorable than at the older ages. Risks 
of average height at age 40 are border- 
line for insurance at regular rates when 
20 percent above average weight and as 
a class, produce a mortality of 140 per- 
cent when 25 percent overweight. Over- 
weight lessens capacity to meet and en- 
dure stresses such as acute illnesses, 
major surgical operations, muscular and 
emotional strains. 


Overweight Effect on Diabetes 


“Dr. Elliott P. Joslin, assistant pro- 
fessor at Harvard Medical School found 
from analysis of 1,000 cases of diabetes 
that persons who exhibit overweight are 
from 2 to 79 times as apt to develop dia- 
betes as persons who are correspond- 
ingly underweight, and regards diabetes 
as largely a penalty for obesity. Of the 
1,000 cases penalized 75 percent were 
overweight. From 1900 to 1915 the 
number of deaths from this disease 
nearly doubled in the registration area 
of the United States. Probably more 
than half a million diabetics are in the 
United States today and the number is 
rapidly increasing. 

Increase in Life Expectancy 


“A substantial increase in life expec- 
tation has occurred in the last century. 
In fact in the registration area of the 
United States, we find an increase of 
six years between 1901 and 1920. There 
has been a decrease in mortality of the 
younger ages, due probably to increasing 
control over acute infectious diseases 
such as diphtheria, typhoid, and malarial 
fevers, small-pox, etc. However, there 
has been no improvement, but instead, 
an increase in mortality at the older 
ages.” 

Three Elements in Selection 

Practical selection involves three ele- 
ments: 

1. Primary selection by the agent. 

2. Selection by the medical examiner, 
who endeavors to ascertain the pros- 
pect’s soundness and to elicit, as medical 
expert, correct statements of personal 
and family history. 

3. Selection by the home office. 

The agent sometimes does not exer- 
cise care in the selection of his pros- 
pects. The agent occupies a delicate 
position because he is the agent of the 
company and of his client, but this 
situation involves no difficulty if he 
recognizes that his interests and the 
company’s are identical. He should not 
feel he is discharging his obligation 
when he gets the application. He should 
not leave it up to the company, but 
place the risk before the home office as 
he knows it to be. 

New Agents Rejection Record 

It is the experience of medical direc- 

tors that the rejection record of the new 
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agent is high. The agent who has had) 
years of field training usually has a low 
rejection percentage. Experience teaches | 
the agent certain limitations to 
medical requirements and he naturally is 
alert to observe the opinion of medical 
men with a view to studying his pros- 
pects. 

Dr. Jaquith said he considered it bad 
practice for an agent to broker business 
declined by other companies. Fre- 
quently more time and energy are spent 
in trying to get a border line case ac- 
cepted which has been declined and 
should be used in securing three or 
four new cases. 


as 


Responsibility of the Agent 


Dr. Jaquith further said: “Each per- 
son representing the company should 
feel that he is an integral part of that 
company and should feel responsible for 
the selection of risks and the mainte- 
nance of a high standard of medical 
service. A field man is in a position to 
obtain first hand information concern- 
ing the character, standing and ability 
of examiners as well as a knowledge of 
the thoroughness of their work and 
should acquaint the home office with any 
irregularities along these lines.” 

Standard and Substandard Risks 


Dr. Jaquith discussed standard and 
substantial risks. He defined these 
terms in his introduction to this topic. 
What is a standard life? It is one rep- 
resented by an applicant who may fairly 
be expected to live to very old age and 
not one who may seem to have a fair 
chance of reaching his expectancy. 


Expectation of Life 


Dr. Jaquith explained that expectation 


of life represents the mean after-life 
time of a group of men of the same 
age. To make good the average there 


must be a certain number falling short 
of the mean after-life and a _ certain 
number who exceed it. That is to say 
the total ages of those who die short 
of their expectation must be balanced 
by a certain number whose total ages 
exceed it. Suppose a man aged 25 ap-| 
plies for insurance. According to the 
table he would have an expectancy of| 
about 38 years or would reach the age 
But if his condition indicates he 
will probably live only to that age, he 
is manifesting a first class risk because 
63 is not old age. The question must 
always be—has the individual a fair 
likelihood of living to a good old age or 
will 1,000 such live, on the average, to 
the age of 63? If a person looks 
though he would live only to age 63, he 
belongs to a class whose average life 
will be only about 20 years. 
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Average Time Reduced 


Dr. Jaquith considers that the busi- 
ness that the agent sends in is taken care 
of very efficiently by those who are 
concerned with the selection of risks at 
the home office of the National Life, 
U.S. A. He said that the average time 
in getting business out to the field 
being continually reduced. An average 
70 percent of new business applications 
are acted on and passed to the policy 
department the same day they are re- 
ceived by the home office. This average 
has been maintained for more than two 


18 


years. Of course, there will be delayed 
cases because of the human. element. 
But the number of such cases is less 


today than ever before. 


Atlantic Sets Goal High 
The Atlantic Life of Richmond, Va., 


in force on its books by Oct. 1, and its 
agents are making an extra spurt to en- 
able it to reach that goal. The company 
has been built up along conservative 
lines and is now entering upon its 24th 
year. Much of its success is ascribed 
to the level business head of Edmund 
Strudwick, president, who has been at 
its head practically ever since it was 
organized. Charles G. Taylor, Jr., vice- 
president and actuary, has also helped 
materially in placing it on the solid foot 
ing on which it rests today. 
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HOLD SNAPPY MEETING 


NATIONAL GUARDIAN SESSION 


Wisconsin Company Holds Its Annual 
Agency Convention at Home 
Office at Madison 


At the annual agency meeting of the 
National Guardian Life of Madison, 
Wis., Thursday and Friday of last week, 
over 150 representatives of that com- 
pany gained additional vim and enthus- 
iasm for their work. The meeting, held 
in a fraternity house adjoining the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and located on the 
shore of the lake, was distinguished for 
the wide-awake and snappy talks heard 
and there was not one dull moment at 
any session. President Boissard, in his 
opening address, made only a brief ref- 
erence to the most important announce- 
ment, which he said would be left to 
Secretary Benjamin Beecher to make, 
and which later caused great enthus- 
iasm. This was about the increase in 
the company’s dividend scale, beginning 
April 1, 1924, which places its agents in 
a most satisfactory position when any 
comparison of net costs is made. The 
increases at the younger ages, particu- 
larly, are marked, and the average in- 
crease is most satisfactory. 

President C. W. Brandon of the Co- 
lumbus Mutual Life was the guest of 
honor, and his talks all through the ses- 
sions were characterized by his usual 
keen wit. General Agent W. B. Burruss 
of the Provident Mutual Life at Kansas 
City, was another guest of honor, and 
his address at the meeting was a bril- 


liant and most inspiring oration. Man- 
ager Nathan H. Weed of the “Insur- 


ance Salesman” also spoke. 
Stage Sales Demonstration 


A feature of the second day’s session 
was a staging of interviews with a pros- 
pect and his wife by three classes of 
salesmen. This was cleverly arranged 
by F. W. Van Zant of Madison, a home 
office agency man. When the curtains 
were drawn the prospect and his wife 
were seen in their evening hour after 
dinner when a young friend, new in life 
insurance work, thought he would call 
on them and suggest some additional 
insurance. There were many smiles in 
the audience at the skillful showing of 
diffidence on the part of the agent and 
his failure to take advantage of open- 
ings. The next scene showed the situ- 
ation when the high pressure salesman 
called with his forceful demand for a 
hearing and his tactless arguments in 
disregard of his prospects’ attitude to- 
ward him and his errand. Finally the 
real salesman entered, who gained a 
very cordial greeting from the young 
couple, and whose interest in “Junior” 
and his chances for being a college man 
was finally explained by a tactful pre- 
sentation of an educational fund policy 
which the prospect accepted without 
demur. The sketch a whole was a 
very thoughtful and graphic presenta- 
tion of various kinds of interviewing. 
and it might have been extended and 
elaborated to adantage 


as 


Banquet Thursday Evening 


At the banquet Thursday eveuing Mr. 


Burruss gave his well-known “Shakes- 
peare As a Salesman” address in his 
usual inimitable style, and held the at- 
tention of his audience to a man tor 
nearly an hour. Not only was his ad- 
dress a most interesting analysis of 
some portions of Shakespeare’s plays 


not usually interpreted as was done by 
the speaker, but his fire and skill as an 
orator held the interest of his hearers 
mightily. W. Stanley Smith, the new 
Wisconsin insurance commissioner, was 
also a guest, and told the audience that 
while he knew little about insurance, 
he was trying to learn and would do 
the best he knew how. 
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Stephen M. Babbit 
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Hutchinson, Kansas 




















MORE THAN 50% 


of the business written by some of our larger 
agencies is a direct result of the Fidelity lead 
service. Our agents interview interested _ - 
al oy who have written the d 
Office for information. 

Fidelity is a low-net-cost company operat- 
ing in 40 states. Full level net premium re- 
serve basis. Over Quarter of a Billion in 
force. Faithfully serving insurers since 1878. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
Walter LeMar Talbot, President 
A few agency openings for the right men 
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We will insure the whole family! 
Any plan, any age, either sex! 


This is a service our men 


appreciate these days 
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MR. AGENT! 


Do you care for QUALITY, not 
SIZE? Age, Sound Experience, 
Low Cost, a Splendid Record for 
70 years? 


Then why not take a General 


Agency inits HOME STATE for 


THE ST. LOUIS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


OUR AGENTS AND POLICY HOLDERS 
STICK! WRITE THE HOME OFFICE 
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CLOVER IS ATTACKED 
BY THE COMMITTEE 


Former General Manager of the 
Public Life Has Batteries 
Turned on Him 


DEPOSED FROM COMPANY 


Chicago Institution Is Now in Charge 
of Executive Committee That 
Addresses the Stockholders 


The stockholders of the Public Life 
of Chicago have received a letter signed 
by Maximilian J. St. George, ‘Louis 
Narowetz, C. W. Kuhn, A, L. Linder 
and Fred H. Welsch, constituting the 
executive committee, in which attention 
is called to the fact that the company 
is now in the hands of this committee, 
Mr. St. George being appointed general 
manager in place of Alfred Clover. 
Since that action was taken the letter 
says that Mr. Clover has resigned as 
chairman of the board, merely retaining 
his place as one of the directors. The 
letter states that the directors found it 
necessary to make this change in order 
to save the company from great loss. 
The executive committee tells the stock- 
holders that Mr. Clover had the fullest 
confidence and strongest cooperation of 
the stockholders and directors. The 
committee says that five years ago Mr. 
Clover acknowledges that he did not 
possess a “thin dime,” and now that 
he boasts of his wealth. The commit- 
tee charges Mr. Clover since he was 
deposed with trying to prejudice the 
stockholders against the Public Life and 
injuring the company. It is stated that 
at the meetings that he held in his 
office in the Woman’s Temple and at 
3902 South State street, he vilifies Mr. 
St. George and the committee. 

Audit of the Books 


When the new management took con- 
trol it appointed Z. L. Jensen & Co., 
certified public accountants, to make an 
audit of the books. ‘This audit is from 
Jan. 1, 1921 to Feb. 12, 1923. It was 
found that the salaries of officers and 
directors from May 5, 1920 to Dec. 31 
1922, were $84,285; home office employes 
$72,851; branch office expenses $17,780; 
bonus prizes $23,239; advertising $41, 
213; printing and stationery $27,126. 
From Jan, 1, 1921 to Sept. 31, 1922, the 
home office miscellaneous expense was 
$11,756. A firm of attorneys was paid 
$16,500 as associate counsel and an- 
other attorney got $13,050. The com- 
mittee charges that a number of peo- 
ple were on the pay roll, whose only 
work consisted in drawing their checks. 


Summary of the Report 


Mr. Jensen of the auditing company 
summarizes his report as follows: “A 
review of the summary shows that out 
of the $1,244,500 collected from sale of 
capital stock only $713,634 remain as 
net worth, on Feb. 12, 1923, which 
amount included appreciation of real 
estate of $49,118. The non-admissible 
assets represented in this net worth 
amount to $310,618 of which $229,727 
is due from the Public Agency Com- 
pany and $25,157 is due from Alfred 
Clover. While the paid-in surplus as 
shown amounted to $213,634 yet on the 
basis as required by the state insurance 
department there is a deficit or impair- 
ment of the capital stock of $97,275 
The operating losses from May 5, 1920, 
to Feb. 12, 1923, aggregate $248,481.” 

Must Make a Choice 

The committee therefore puts the sub- 
ject straight to the stockholders as to 
who shall be the guiding hand in the 
direction of the company. The com- 








mittees say that out of 500,000 shares 
Mr. Clover owns 11,76734. Mr. Clover 
is charged with extravagance. He is 
called in the letter an “egotistical aris- 
tocrat.” 

Regardless of the active opposition 
of President Clover the committee says 
that the business has gradually increased 
during the last five months. Mr. Clover 
has an agency contract with the com- 
pany. His office according to the com- 
mittee has written $300,000 new business 
of which one policy was for $100,000 and 
another for $50,000. The executive com- 
mittee says that with the exception of 
the secretary and general manager no 
other offiicer or director or member of 
the executive committee is receiving any 
compensation. 

Mr. Clover is now engaged in organ- 
izing a reinsurance company. He is en- 
deavoring to regain his control with the 
Public Life. 

The committee makes an appeal for 
loyalty and support. 


REPORT ON UNITED FIDELITY 





Texas Department Gives Praise to 
Dallas Company, After Official 
Examination as of June 30 





Commissioner Scott has made public 
the report of examination of the United 
Fidelity Life of Dallas, Tex. The ex- 
amination was made as of June 30, 1923. 
A previous examination of the company 
was made as of June 30, 1921. There 
have been no changes in the by-laws 
of the company, nor in the general sys- 
tem of its management, since the time 
of the previous examination. The com- 
pany transacts business and is licensed 
in Texas only. The examiner reported 
that “this examination has, beyond 
doubt, demonstrated the fact that this 
company is in excellent condition in 
every way. Its executive, actuarial, 
medical, legal and agency departments 
are well and ably organized and man- 
aged, its methods sound and conserva- 
tive anda progressive and energetic spirit 
is evident in all of its activities.” The 
income totaled $202,439; disbursements, 
$163,382; balance, $649,900. Non-ledger 
assets totaled $224,111 and the total of 
gross assets was $874,012. Total ad- 
mitted assets, $831,897. Liabilities 
totaled $343,515. Capital paid-up $400,- 
000; unassigned funds (surplus), $92,382; 
total $835,897. 


Fraternal Congress Officers 


W. R. Shirley of the Brotherhood of 
the American Yeomen was elected presi- 
dent of the National Fraternal Congress 
at its annual meeting at French Lick, 
Ind., last week. Thomas F. McDonald 
of the Catholic Order of Foresters of 


Chicago was chosen vice-president and 


A, E. King of the Brotherhood of Amer- 
ican Trainmen of Cleveland was re- 
elected treasurer. W. E. Fitch of the 
Locomotive Engineers Mutual Life & 
Accident was reappointed secretary. 
Members of the executive committee in- 
clude Harry Wade of Indianapolis, Mrs. 
Mary E. LaRocca of Omaha, E. J. Dunn 
of Chicago, Mrs. Frances B. Olsen of 
‘St. Paul, who were re-elected, and John 
\R. Frazier of Little Rock and Stanley 
iE. Pipe of Toronto, who are new mem- 
bers. 


Wisconsin Agents Met 


J. W. McGiveran, general agent for 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, for 
northwestern Wisconsin, entertained 
special and district agents of that terri- 
tory at a week-end outing at Beaver Dam 
Lake near Cumberland, Wis. At a get- 
together meeting M. H. O. Williams, 
Milwaukee, assistant superintendent of 
agencies of the company, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. He discussed the new 


lincreased dividend rate recently an- 
|nounced by the Northwestern and ex- 


plained new policy contracts and the 


|monthly income settlement provisions. 





New Policies 


New and appealing line of 
policies being written. 
Rates exceptionally attrac- 


Unusual contracts toagents. 


Several splendid agencies 
open in Iowa. 


Write for information. 
Louis H. Koch, President 


NATIONAL 
AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Burlington, Iowa 








HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. MARSHALL, President 





The 63rd Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during the year 1922.$ 7,369,835 
ir 


beneficiaries in —~_ * Claims, Endow- 


Net. Thteret Income from Investment. 
($722 excess of the amount 
required to maintain the reserve.) 

Actual mortality experience 52.87% of 

d. 


Insurance in Force 





FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 
W. A. R. BRUEHL & SONS 
General Managers 
Central and Southern Ohio and 
Northern Kentucky 
Rooms 601-606 The Fourth Nat. Bank 


Building 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





HOYT W. GALE 
General Manager for Northern Ohie 
229-233 Leader-News Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Eureka Life 


Insurance 
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OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Incerperated under the laws of 
Maryland, 1882 


Standard Ordinary and 
Industrial Pelicies 


J. BARRY MAHOOL 


5.1. WARFIELD, Jr. 





DR. J. H. IGLEHART 
Medical 
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ACTIVITIES REPORTED 


WORKING WITH MANY OTHERS 
Relations of National Association With 
Numerous Organizations Told 

by J. K. Voshell 








J. K. Voshell, manager of the Metro- 
politan at Baltimore, sent in the an- 
nual report of the committee on rela- 
tions with other organizations at the 
meeting of the executive committee of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers in Chicago Tuesday, showing 
the growth in the prestige of the Na- 
tional Association through these rela- 
tionships in the past and suggesting still 
further cooperation for the future. Mr. 
Voshell’s report read as follows, he not 
being able-to be present personally on 
account of illness: 


Prestige Is Growing 


“Reporting for the committee on rela- 
tions with other organizations, permit 
me to say that our relations with other 
organizations are friendly, reciprocal, 
and I believe add considerably to our 
prestige as an organization of merit and 
of distinct value to the welfare and busi- 
ness of the country. 

“We have a working relationship with 
the Chamber of Commerce of ‘the 
United States, the Life Presidents’ 
Association, the American Life Conven- 
tion, the Association of Medical Direc- 
tors, the National Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, the National Safety Council, and 
we are represented in Baltimore on the 
Crime Commission by Ernest J. Clark, 
who is one of their directors. 

“The department of insurance of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is in charge of James L. Madden, 
who directs it, and through this de- 
partment there has appeared in ‘The 
Nation’s Business,’ a magazine printed 
by the chamber, educational articles on 
life insurance. 

“There is a splendid spirit prevailing 
now between the officers of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and our own organ- 
ization, and I feel very well satisfied 
with our connection. I would recom- 
mend that our executive committee 
members make it a point to become 
active in local chambers of commerce, 
and interest the members, and especially 
the national councilors, in having life 
insurance represented on the board of 
directors through the election of an 
outstanding life insurance man, 

“I would recommend also that our 
executive committee members have rep- 
resentation in their local sections in the 
National Safety Council, because that 
ganization is very active in correcting 
he evils of reckless driving of automo- 
biles, reduction of death through acci- 
lent, the proper regulations for traffic 
Bn cities, all of which are directly in line 
with our educational program of pro- 
onging life, 
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Its Policyholders 


49.11 pepe 
a % The assignable cause for this 


is found in the Northwestern 
business policy of: 
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Life Insurance Company in Efficient Management 
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Rockford Life Insurance Co. 


Francis L. Brown, Secretary and Manager Rockford, Illinois 


ILLINOIS 
Territory open in: INDIANA 
IOWA 














Crime Commission of Value 





“One of the important reasons for the 
uccess of the crooked politicians is 
power in controlling the appointment of 
udges in the police and county courts. 
Whe crime commission, of which Mr. 
lark is a director, is organized for the 
Purpose of not only speeding up the 
rial of persons convicted under the law, 
Ut to search out the reasons for the 
lischarge of so many lawbreakers, and 
ter a thorough survey of the situations 
urrounding these cases to force them, 
hrough public opinion, to change the 
poe of protecting criminals through 
ohtics. While this activity is more 
Ap mercenary, yet it, too, ties 
he our work of reducing mortality 
ough educational methods and the 
fan-up of our judiciary, 

es is not the intention of this 
oa ul to become associated with 
vk fl Tganization under the sun, it 
a. fem to me that there are some 
wr) commanding associations inter- 
ll 1 with our work which could very 
“", Decome a part of the National As- 





STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 


_ _ Steadfast adherence to the principles of pure mutuality has built up a membership of policyholders 
in this Company who realize the advantages of its constructive and progressive policies. 


Home Office cooperation with the Field Force has created a selling organization with which it is 
both pleasant and profitable to be associated. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President. D. W. CARTER, Secretary. 
STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies. 
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ILLINOIS IOWA 


“LA FAYETTE LIFE 


LA FAYETTE, INDIANA 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE 


AGENCY CONTRACTS CONTAIN BENEFICIARY PROVISIONS 
KENTUCKY 


MISSOURI 
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N SHIELDS, 
You, 


C.A. CRAIG, Presinpent 


Ordinary Life ya 


Industrial Life Insurance 
Health § Accident Insurance 


MORE THAN $30,000,000.00 


Paid in Claims durin 


the last 20 Years 


W.S. BEARDEN. Secy-Treas. 
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HOME OFFICE: NATIONAL BUILDING 
NASHVILLE — TENNESSEE 
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OPENINGS 


CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 
GRAND RAPIDS 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
SIOUX CITY 
EVANSVILLE, 
IND 


TOPEKA 
SPRINGFIELD, 
ILL 


FORT WAYNE 
ROANOKE 
CHATTANOOGA 
PADUCAH 
SAULT SAINTE 
MARIE 


ROCKFORD 
BOISE 
LEXINGTON, KY. 





CLEVELAND 


Fifth city in the United States offers 
a wonderful opportunity with a Com- 
pany that did not reduce dividends 
during the War and Influenza, and 
has raised its schedule twice since. 
A total of five increases in the scale 
in twelve years. A real good contract 
with a real good Company. 


On Agency matters address: 


O. J. LACY, 2d Vice-President, in charge of Agencies 


The Minnesota Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Commerce Bldg. St. Paul 













































Organization 
Methods 














Equipment 
Personnel 


Mote QHres: 40 Rector w St., New York 


H. A. HOPF AND COMPANY 


MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Advisory Work for Insurance Companies 


Modern Office Planning 


Western Office: 327 S. La Salle St., 


Standardization | 





Chicago 











QUESTION OF VERACITY 





THURMAN DENIES ACCUSATION 





Issue is Tense Over Advertising Cam- 
paign of the Missouri State 
Life at Cleveland 





The controversy between the Cleve- 
land Life Underwriters Association and 
the Missouri State Life as to the circu- 
larization for business on part of the 
latter company seems to involve the 
veracity of Vice-President John H. 
York of the Cleveland Life Underwrit- 
ers Association and E. B. Thurman, 
manager of the Missouri State at Cleve- 
land. The Missouri State Life sent cir- 
cular advertising matter to all agents in 
Cleveland offering brokerage on attrac- 
tive terms. The Life Underwriters As- 
sociation sent a protest, claiming that 
Mr. Thurman was not in sympathy 
with this program and had so expressed 
himself to officers of the organization. 
Vice-president Lawrence of the Mis- 
souri State in reply to Secretary Cris- 
well of the Life Underwriters stated 
that the organization must be in error 
as to Mr. Thurman as he had given as- 
surance of his harmony with the Mis- 
souri State Life program as to solicit- 
ing brokerage connections. The next 
shot was an affidavit from Mr. York to 
the effect that Mr. Thurman had ex- 
pressed to him in private conversation 
his displeasure at the advertising pro- 
gram of the Missouri State Life in so- 
liciting brokerage connections in Cleve- 
land. 


Thurman Denies Impeachment 


Now comes the letter from Mr. Thur- 
man to President Singleton of the Mis- 
souri State Life in which he disavows 
any such conversation as Mr. York at- 
tributes to him. He says in his letter: 

Your office sent me a copy of a letter 
from Clinton F. Criswell, secretary of 
the Cleveland Life Underwriters. This 
letter was in the form of a resolution 
addressed to you, asking that you dis- 
continue the sending out to the insur- 
ance men of Cuyahoga county, Ohio, 
advertisements and invitations relative 
to our company’s solicitation for excess 
line business. 

The third paragraph of this letter 
stated that I am not in sympathy with 
such advertising or invitation. I regret 
exceedingly that this letter was sent to 
you without first having been referred 
to me, as the secretary of the association 
is now placed in the embarrassing posi- 
tion of being requested to write you 
again withdrawing the third paragraph 
from his first letter. 

The Missouri State Life in my opinion 
has taken two long strides forward and 
both are incorporated in this program of 
agency work which is receiving so much 
condemnation from other insurance com- 
panies and offices. First, the true func- 
tion of a life insurance company is to 
offer some kind of a contract on some 
kind of a rate to every applicant. This 
is an ideal of course which may never 
be reached, but our company at least is 
striving to obtain it, in offering life in- 
surance coverage to substandard risks. 

Secondly, the men in the field who 
produce business and upon whom the 
whole fabric of this institution rests 
primarily, are entitled to and should re- 
ceive full compensation for his work. 


By this I mean that he should not only | 


receive his first year commissions, but 
his renewal interests should be vested 
and not contingent upon any specified 
minimum volume. 

These two things we do and I approve 
of them without reservation. 

I have been told that the objection 
most frequently raised in Cleveland is 
that we continue to send out notices to 
insurance men instead of being satisfied 
with one announcement. This objection 
does not seem to me to be sincere as all 
institutions and business concerns em- 
ploy trade journals, magazines, news- 
papers, pamphlets and circular letters to 
tell their story over and over again to 
those whom it is desired to interest. 
This we have done and I hope we will 
continue to acquaint the insurance men 
all over this country with the service 
that we have to offer to the insuring 
public as well as to the men in the field 
who produce the business. 
The only suggestion as to 
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SPEAKERS AT BANQUET 





LIFE UNDERWRITERS MEETING 


Representatives Will Be Present From 
the Various organizations—Presi- 
dent Crocker Will Give Address 














Speakers for the banquet of the Na. 
tional Life Underwriters Association js 
Chicago on Thursday evening have b 
arranged. President A. O. Eliason wil 
preside. There will be a talk by th 
president-elect. Job E. Hedges, gener 
counsel of the Association of Life Ip. 
surance Presidents, will speak for thx 
organization. Lee J. Dougherty, vic 
president of the Guaranty Life and pres. 
dent of the American Life Conventio: 
will be the speaker from that orgar. 
ization. Winslow Russell, vice-presider 
of the Phoenix Mutual, will speak as; 
representative of the Association of Lik 
Agency Officers. Mr. Russell is th 
organizer of that body. 
of the Federation Life and retiring pres. 
dent of the Canadian Life Underwriter 
Association, will be the speaker fron 
that association. There will also be: 
talk by a representative of the Insurane 
Commissioners Convention and an at 
dress by Walton L. Crocker, presider 
of the John Hancock Mutual. 
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ment that I have ever had or that! 
now have, is that on the bottom of ead 
circular or letter should be the words 
“Consult your General Agent.” This t 
seems to me would block the idea thi 
this company is trying to _ unsettl 
agency organizations. 

On this point, however, our compan 
has spent thousands of dollars in print 
ers’ ink, trying to tell the general agent 
of other companies that their men ar 
not supposed to offer us any busines 
that their own companies can take 
quote from the “Insurance Salesman” « 
the June, 1923, issue. 

“This is not an invitation for men @ 
other companies to break their preset! 
connections to come with this compan! 
On the contrary, we urge them to giv 
their own companies their loyal and & 
thusiastic service and all the busines 


A. E. Lawse nd 











that their own companies will handle 
Our offer is only to serve them on sud 
business as their own companies will nm 
handle, our service covering surplus lift 
both standard and substandard, accidet 
and health, group life, and group a 
dent and sickness insurance. 

“We feel that we are offering a dt 
tinct service to the insurance fieldm 





and that in offering to handle substan) Vice 
ard life insurance for them (that * 
business that their own companies ¥ work 
not handle) we are rendering a re were | 
public service.” The 
This thought is present in practica by M 


all of our material that goes to age™ the 












of other companies. = 8! 
Is it a function of a life company *@g ust 
offer insurance coverage to risks of ® ompa 
own selection whether standard or sv The 
standard or both? Is it right for an” agency 
surance company to pay to the man = Valter 
produces business full compensation! row ¢ 
his work first year commissions, rene¥’ h 
commissions, prizes, bonuses and comm™p'< gr 
vention trips? Is it a violation of a eld th 
of the ethics of this business for 2 he su 
insurance company to tell its O@bilbrea 
agents what its commission contra: ome ¢ 
provides? It is unprofessional foT "Biteam y 
insurance company to tell agents ' very 
other companies what it has to offer" “tp. 
them in the way of térritory cont thas, 
commissions, etc.? ule an 
The answer to these questions is P* JM 
fectly obvious and I feel that we ® com 
only should not retract but that "Bitan gy, 
should take pride in our agency ve ompan 
gram, realizing that we are render™ oyalty 
a real public service. gy. Me 
vasted. 
To Dedicate New Building A, 
e 
The Central Life of Fort Scott, K# gency 
has issued invitations to the open fled by 
and dedication of its new home ° 2 
building Thursday of this week. lillin p 
———_ ~~ oTtant 
Jack Keenan of the Kansas ‘ eW ac 
Agency of the International Life we us at 
nust ha 


home office visitor of the past wee _. 
stated that his brother, Frank, plans 
cast office duties aside and get out! 
field. 








ommun 
ommun 
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BIG PRODUCERS MEET | pointed out that a coward never was 

















QUET 


a success as a salesman. He also said 
| that the men must be consumed by the 


VOLUNTEER STATE’S MUSTER| work they are doing. Among other 














ZETING | Geings Mr. Pittman said that quality 
means a great deal more than quantity. | 
Crack Men of the Chattanooga Company | He said in picking new men one should | 
nt From : ; | be sure to get the right type of men, 
-Presi- Were Invited to Chicago for | that is, one who will impress people in a | 
Annual Convention’ favorable way even though they were 
dress unsuccessful in getting the name on the | 
| dotted line. It is worth a lot to a com- | 
Na The “Volunteer Circle,” a clu com-| pany and to the business for the insur- | 
f the Na posed of agents of the Volunteer State| ing public to have a good impression of | 
aeee © Life of Chattanooga, Tenn., who have! the insurance agent. Another thing, | 
have beeg written $100,000 or more during the year,| he emphasized that the general agent 
fason Wi was held in Chicago Tuesday of this| should feel the responsibility of men 
k by the week. J. W. Bishop, manager of the| they bring into the business. He be- | 
S, Sener tome office agency of this company, is| lieves the weakest thing in the insurance | 
Life Is the permanent president of the Volunteer| organization today is the lack of atten- | 
¢ for that Circle. He presided at the meeting. | tion to and training of a new man | 
— bees Minor Morton, vice-president and} brought into the business. | 
mi vs agency manager and S. L. Phelps, secre- | J. W. Bishop Speaks 
tary of the company, represented the | ? : - 
at Organ tome office at the meeting. | J. W. Bishop, manager home office | 
-~presiden | agency and presiding officer at the meet- | 
speak asi Address by Darby Day | ing, was the first speaker on the subject 
on of Lit Darby A. Day, Chicago manager of| of training which the general agent 
ell is tl the Mutual Life and president of the| should give the sub-agents. Mr. Bishop 
=. Laws Chicago Life Underwriters Association,| pointed out that a new man should be | 
ring Press} addressed the meeting Tuesday morn-| sold the institution of life insurance, so | 
derwrites ing. He welcomed the agents to Chi-| that he will develop into a life insurance | 
aker fron cago. Among other things he said that| advisor or counsellor. He believes it is | 
also bed an insurance agent should not fear | absolutely wrong to send a man out | 
Insurance competition. He declared that com-|} into the field without training. The 
nd an at petition sharpens one’s wits and makes| agent should be helped by the general 
, Presider 2 better man. He urged the agents to| agent until he has found himself. J. M. | 
put their whole heart and soul in their) Smith, Memphis, made some very inter- | 
| esting remarks along this line. 
| §. L. Phelps, secretary and acting gen- | 
or that! | eral manager of the Volunteer State 
om of eaci Life, spoke just before adjournment for 
- ont lunch. He told of some of the duties 
; idea the confronting the men in the home office. 


At the luncheon Mr. Morton spoke 
briefly on the need of education, stress- 


o unsettl 




































ir compat} ing the fact that the agents and the pub- 
‘s in print- lic are greatly in need and can profit | 


eral agents 
ir men ar 
'y busines 
in take. |! 
lesman” of 


by education along insurance lines. 
Prizes are Awarded 
At the first session Tuesday afternoon 
the prizes were awarded. The first prize 
of $100 was awarded to G. M. Partee, 
for the best percentage of renewal busi- 


| 
for men @ 
eir preset 








- mr ness in force. The second prize went to 
a J. W. Bishop. This was $50. Mr. 
yal and é Tas , ee - : 

re business Bishop also received a solid gold circle 
vill handle pin. This was a reward for writing 
em on sud three-quarters of a million of business 


ies will nt 
surplus lift 
rd, accider 
group act 


personally during the past year. 

A silver loving cup was awarded the 
J. M. Smith Agency of Memphis for the 
lowest agency lapse ratio. 





ring a dis nih tema Prizes were also distributed to all who | 
ce fieldme Westecstient Welenteer State Bite had produced a quarter million of busi- | 
le substant . F | ness and pins and certificates to those 
m (that * producing a less amount. 


work and if they did that he said they 
were bound to make a success. 

The introductory remarks were made | 
by Mr. Morton. He spoke briefly on 
the growth of the company and gave| 
Statistics showing the fine progress the! [nteryiew.” 
ompany is making. ry oe “How I start My Sales Talk So That | 
The “Pull Together” spirit in the! ¢he Prospect Will Want to Hear He” | 
gency was the subject discussed by| was the subject handled by Edward | 
Valter Powell of Atlanta and W. T Kennedy. T. B. Martin led the discus- | 
row of Dallas. Mr. Powell emphasized | : 


ipanies ¥ 


ring a re Afternoon Session 


There were some 
talks in the afternoon. 
for his subject 


very interesting 
C. A. Creagh had | 
“How I Prepare for an | 


» practica 
1s to agens 


company ° 
risks of 
lard or § 
it for an 
he man Wi 
ensation f 











ons, rene) eae <a yetes a sion on “Some Objections I Hear These | 
13 and comm” Seat necessity of team work. ©! Days and How I Meet Them.” Insur- | 
ation of eld that team work is responsible for | ance on women was a matter discussed | 
ss for & he success of any organization. John| by H. M. Powell, Atlanta, and R. B. | 
1 its oMmMilbreath, field superintendent of the| Anderson. G. M. Partee and H. M. 
“9 te 8 ome ofce agency, told of the excellent) Carter talked on “How I Deliver a Sub- | 
a : on — is being _ a practice | stantial Policy.” ; Dr. J. B. Steele, 
s to offer “fy day in the home office agency.| medical director of the company, made | 
ory contracmme '< Suggested that all practice the golden | come interesting remarks just previous 
ule and get the pull together spirit. | to adjournment 
tions is Pe J. M. Minton, Houston, Tex., spoke | . 
re that fA Company loyalty. He said no agent | eee eons 
put pre Succeed unless he is loyal to his| : 
aeeenderill *mpany. He must have unqualified | Fraternal Actuaries Elect 8 
oyalty. If not, all other efforts are} E. B. Fackler, consulting actuary of 





vasted. C 





‘asted. C. G. Hall, Port Arthur, Tex.,| New York, was elected president of the 
poke briefly on this same subject. 













uilding —— ; Fraternal Actuaries Association at the | 
Kool Where Shall We Look for New| annual meeting held last week at French | 
Scott, Sency Material?” was the subject han-| Lick Springs, Ind., in connection with 































: led by _J .L. McMillin, Atlanta, and| the annual meeting of the National Fra- 
home ° v. I. Pittman, Birmingham. Mr. Mc-| ternal Congress. Assistant Actuary AIl- 
week {illin pointed out three of the most im-| len of the Foresters at Toronto was 
es ortant lactors to consider in securing| made secretary and J. B. Taylor of Ce- 
‘ ‘Life wat, “Ww agency material. The new man| dar Rapids was elected treasurer. 
ist week. ust have the attitude of service to his | Joseph H. Woodward of New York read 
— Peat mmunity and the individual in the| a valuable paper on disability benefits | 





OPPORTUNITY 


THE INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Wants Managers—Direct Home Office Connection 
A Real Opportunity to Men Who Can Qualify 


For 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 


We are not looking for high pressure men who flit from Com- 
pany to Company, but we want honest, intelligent and capable 
men—those who have a keen desire to serve their Policyholders 
well—those who believe that the correct way of building an 
agency is by giving to Policyholders the BEST SERVICE at 
the LOWEST COST. 


If you believe that the Company that serves its Policyholders 
best serves its agents best; 


If you want to establish an agency for yourself; 


If you believe that with splendid co-operation from the Home 
Office you can stand muster with the best; 


If you are willing to work and to grow, and you want a real 
opportunity, we have it. 


If you are at liberty to represent us, write us. 


The pyramid of figures printed below will interest you if a 
like conservative, constructive, steady growth in the develop- 
ment of Life Underwriting. 


Insurance in Force 


1905 $ 325,000.00 
1906 1,281 ,909.92 
1907 2,158,315.62 
1908 2,344,449.12 
1909 3,037,135.59 
1910 3,760,237.61 
1911 4,451,264.48 
1912 5,756 ,690.86 


1913 
1914 


1915 
1916 


1917 
1918 
1919 


7,011,554.27 
8 655,788.49 


10,231,921.21 
12,021,820.06 


13,665,053.54 
15,532,346.26 
20,456,374.44 
1920 ©27,006,018.90 


1921 31,275,345.88 
1922 35,236,427.74 


1923 39 500,000.00 


TO SEPT. 
Purely Mutual—Low Initial Premiums—Large. 
Annual Dividends, Resulting in Low Net Cost. 


Operating in Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Texas, Ohio, Minnesota and Florida 


FOR AGENCY ADDRESS 


FRANK P. MANLY, or JOE C. CAPERTON, 
President Sales Manager 








*mmunity. He must have courage. He| in connection with fraternal insurance. 
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Agency Organizer Wanted 
For Eastern Wisconsin and 


Eastern lowa 


The New World Life of Spokane, Wash., 
is desirous of securing an agency organizer 
for Eastern Wisconsin and Eastern Iowa. 
Liberal first year commissions with renewals 
are paid. There is a big opportunity for a 
business builder in this territory where the 


company is admitted and has a number of 
strong connections and stockholders. 
Standard and substandard business, double 
indemnity, total disability and monthly 
income policies are written. Bank coopera- 
tion is secured thus enabling the agents to 
negotiate the sale of notes. A course in life 
insurance salesmanship is furnished local 
agents. I will be at the Drake Hotel in 
Chicago during the convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters and 
will be glad to take up with anyone the 
desirability of a direct connection with the 
company for the position of agency organizer. 
Either see me in Chicago or write me at the 
home office in Spokane. 


JOHN J. CADIGAN, President 


New World Life Insurance Co. 
Spokane, Wash. 








Agency Manager 
anted 


In the Home Office of a strong 
Western Life Insurance Company. 
Applicant must be experienced, 
aggressive, and a good judge of 
men, and possess a personality 
that will attract and hold agents. 
He must be ambitious and not 
averse to traveling. 
This is an attractive opening for 
a man of experience who possesses 
the qualifications and is looking 
for a position where his associa- 
tions would be congenial, climate 
mild, and living conditions pleas- 
ant and attractive. 
Give age, experience, salary ex- 
pected, etc. 

Address F-40 
Care The National Underwriter 








Important Message 
For Agency Executives 


A man prominent in a successful Chi- 
cago general agency has had much to 
do with building the business. i 
acting in the capacity of assistant and 
desires to secure a general agency of an 
established company in that city or he 
will consider a general agency anywhere 
on the Pacific Coast. He will net deal 
with a company unless it has established 
business on the books. He is a man oi 
the highest standing, promineat in civic 


affairs, has had a_ successful business 
experience and is one of the Lest posted 
men on life insurance in his city. I can 
recommend this man without reserve. 


will be glad to take the matter up in 
confidence with any agenay executive 
who has something worth while to offer. 
It might be well to add that this man 
earned on his own business last 
something over $12,000, 

C. M. Cartwright, Managing Editor, 
The National Underwriter, 1362 Insur- 
ance Exchange, Chicago. 


year 


He is | 





|hand in hand with service in a great 


W hat Life Insurance 
Is Doing for People 


And the Community 


ILLIAM MAY, JR., of the Sun 

Life of Montreal head office por- 

trays the service of life insurance. 
He said: 

“Not only for the individual, but also 
for the community, life insurance has 
been of inestimable value. The combi- 
nation of small sums, useless in them- 
selves, has enabled communities to 
cleanse and purify their living condi- 
tions, to beautify their surroundings and 
to make life more comfortable and bear- 
able than it could otherwise have been. 
Through its investment department, life 
insurance has also developed new coun- 
tries, building roads and railways, thus 
granting a place in the world’s life to 
men and women formerly lacking oppor- 
tunity. 


September 6, 1923 




















“Lastly, life insurance is one of the 
most wonderful things ever devised by | 
man. Its purpose is beneficial as we all | 
know. It exists not to make money for ' 
the few, but to enable the many to ac- 
complish something which they could 
not possibly do alone. It neither favors 
the rich nor oppresses fhe poor. It has 
been called ‘The square deal incarnate’ 
because it deals out justice impartially 
to all. It is solid and is permanent be- 
cause it is founded on a great funda- 
mental law scientifically applied to the 
needs of man. Men cannot go out con- 
nected with such a movement without 
acquiring some of the qualities which go 


cause. Thinking of these things must 
result in poise, dignity and confidence.” 


Push Twisting Charge 


Fresno, Cal., life underwriters are pre- 
paring a strong case against the repre- 
sentatives of the National Life Associa- 
tion of Des Moines who are accused of 
systematic efforts at twisting existing 
business on the grounds that the legal 
reserve life companies were charging 
rates that were exorbitant and extor- 
tinate. The Fresno men are getting to- 
gether data and affidavits to be presented 
to Insurance Commissioner G. D. 
Squires of California. 


New York Life’s Northwest Rally 


The Pacific Northwest $100,000 Club 
of the New York Life held its annual 
meeting at Portland, Ore., Saturday and 
at Seaside on the beach Sunday. About 
70 agents in the territory embraced. in 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Alaska, 
British Columbia and Alberta qualified 
for the club during the past year. The 
annual dinner was held at the Mult- 
nomah Hotel Saturday night, Charles J. 
Rockwell, director of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, being the principal speaker. 
Entertainment was in charge of A. S. 
Elford of Seattle, inspector of agencies. 
He was assisted by C. C. Norton and 
B. M. Downer of Seattle, M. L. Watt 
of Tacoma, H. H. Hicks and J. W. Day 
of Portland. 


Remodeling Home Office 


The home offices of the West Coast 
Life are being reconstructed to allow 
additional space for several departments. 
The San Francisco agency force has 
been moved to new quarters on the 
sixth floor of the company’s building. 





UNDERWRITER 
1h MUTUAL LIFE 
= GLOB INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO, ILL. 
Results for 1921 


Gain in interest income over last five years 1300% 
Gain in income over last five years 590% 
Gain in admitted assets over last five years 503% 
Gain in insurance in force over last five years 250% 
Average Gain over last five years 661% 


The above figures are the results of the highest grade of service to 
policyholders and representatives. The latest is 


CLAIMS PAID BY TELEGRAPH 
It Is the Last Word in 


SERVICE 


T. E. BARRY, President, General Manager and Founder 
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Mutual Life 1923 Dividends 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York was the first American legal 
reserve life insurance company to pay cash dividends. For more than seventy-five years 
it has consistently made dividend returns to policyholders, and, except for an ovcasional 
slight decrease in schedule, has maintained an upward trend in its returns. 


In 1922 the Company paid in dividends to policyholders $30,046,105. 


Its dividend scale for 1923 was increased from 7 to 10% (according to plan and age), 
and i+ has set aside for 1923 dividends to policyholders $32,832,839, equalling about 4% 
of the amount of 1922 premium receipts. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 


























SALESMEN 


What amount of business can you write? 
What commission are you worth ? 


I will pay the highest commissions obtainable in the Ordinary 
Life field to high grade experienced men and women. 


The peak of your percentage is limited only by your capacity to 


get business. 
M. J. HIGGINS 
General Agent 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PEOPLES LIFE BUILDING, RANDOLPH & WELLS 


CHICAGO 














FEDERAL UNION LIFE 


Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


has just issued a very interesting 
booklet 


‘‘Suggestions for Increasing 


Your Income’”’ 


and would be pleased to send a copy 


to every Life, Fire and Accident 
Agent in 


Ohio, Illinois and Kentucky 





N. P. HULL, Pres. 








A POINT IN YOUR FAVOR | 


The Grange Life is an opportunity for live agents. They have that opportunity of selling | 
a policy lower in cost than many others and can still go into any community, confident in 
the knowledge that the protection they offer cannot be bettered nor the company they 
represent be outdone in service. 


GRANGE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LANSING. MICHIGAN 


1. D. WALLINGTON, Supt. of Ages 


— 


C. H. BRAMBLE, Secy. and Treas. 
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PICKED UP IN DRAKE HOTEL LOBBY 


News and Comment Among the Delegates 








ONATHAN K. VOSHELL, chair- 

man of the executive committee of 

the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and manager of the Metro- 
politan Life at Balitmore, Md., recently 
suffered an attack of nervous prostra- 
tion and is now taking an ocean trip. 
Mr. Voshell’s doctors advise him that he 
will have to take life very easy for the 
next few weeks. This unexpected and 
sudden disability removes from the 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation being held in Chicago this week 
one of the most forceful figures in the 
organization. Mr. Voshell has always 
been a strong association man. He has 
been a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association for 
several years. In 1917 he was elevated 
to the chairmanship and was made presi- 
dent of the National Association at its 
convention in New York in 1918. 

Mr. Voshell is an especially hard 
worker. He has under his supervision 
a staff of 51 agents. He has always 
been active in the civic affairs of Balti- 
more. He served as a member of the 
draft exemption board during the war. 
He was chairman in charge of all of 
the Liberty Loan drives, and was chair- 
man of the committee which two years 
ago put over a bond issue of $100,000,000 
in Baltimore by an almost unanimous 
vote. Mr. Voshell presided at the annual 
meeting of the National Association held 
in Pittsburgh in 1919. He will be greatly 
missed by his many friends in the Na- 
tional Association at this week’s con- 
vention. 

x * x 

Darby A. Day, president of the Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwriters 
and Chicago manager of the Mutual 
Life of New York, is one of the busiest 
men in Chicago this week. Fortunately 
or unfortunately as the case may be, 
Mr. Day maintains his _ residence 
throughout the year at the Drake hotel, 
which is hotel convention headquarters 
for the National Association meeting 
this week. Mr. Day’s suite is proving 
particularly popular. Apparently, he 
has had thrust upon him the task of 
acting as host for the entire out of town 
delegation. Since Labor Day forenoon 
he has been dispensing hospitality with 
a lavish hand. Mr. Day is one of the 
most popular figures in National Asso- 
ciation ranks. 


ae «4 

Orville Thorp, of Dallas, Tex., man- 
ager of the Kansas City Life in Texas 
and a past president of the National 
Association, was one of the first out- 
ot-towners to arrive in Chicago for the 
National Association meeting this week. 
Mr. Thorp was accompanied by one of 
the partners in his agency, James F. 
: Mr. Rogers began with Mr. 
Chorp as a clerk, and has developed into 
one of the best informed life insurance 
men in the southwest. During the year 
that Mr. Thorp was president of the 
National Association he caused consider- 
able comment by stating during one of 
his speeches that he was thoroughly and 
completely sold on the idea of having 
every new man in his agency take the 
life insurance course at Carnegie Insti- 
tute and that a man he had recently 
hired at a salary of $10,000 a year would 
be compelled to take the course along 
With several other new agents with 

whom contracts had just been made. 
_Mr. Thorp stated this week that the 
%10,000 man referred to is O. Sam Cum- 
mings, Mr. Thorp’s other partner in the 
agency. Mr. Cummings was formerly 
secretary of Rotary International. He 
Was picked by Mr. Thorp as a winner 
tor the life ‘insurance business. His 
yt has justified Mr. Thorp’s faith 
TI um. During his term of office Mr. 
moo the value of the educa- 
out soll dae at Carnegie In season and 
aa did much in the way of in- 
ig life insurance men in all parts 


Roge rs, 


institution. 
* * * 


at that 


Considerable gossip was heard in the 
lobby regarding the naming of a presi- 


dent of the National Association for 
1924. Graham C. Wells, general agent 


of the Provident Mutual at New York 
City, and William M. Furey, of English 
& Furey, general agents of the Berk- 
shire at Pittsburgh, Pa., were most fre- 


quently mentioned. Many  out-of- 
towners seemingly refused to believe 
that Darby A. Day, president of the Chi- 
cago association and manager of the 


Mutual Life of New York at Chicago, 
is actually out of the running. Mr. Day 
has greatly impressed the country gen- 
erally with his constructive work as 
president of the Chicago association. 
He has been especially commended for 
so markedly increasing the membership 
of the Chicago association. Mr. Furey 
has already stated that he cannot accept 
the presidency even if elected, but a 
number of his friends are going to at- 
tempt to pursuade him to reconsider this 
decision. 

Roy H. Heartman, manager of 
Equitable Life of New York at 
Moines and vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association, was, earlier in the 
year, looked upon as a strong presiden- 
tial possibility. Like Mr. Day and Mr. 
Furey, however, Mr. Heartman has em- 
phatically declared himself not a can- 
didate. There is also some talk of Ear! 
G. Manning of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual at Boston, Mass. Mr. Manning is 
vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion and has made famous the Manning 
budget system. The nominating com- 
mittee will be appointed at the conclu- 


the 
Des 


ok * . 

Frank H. Davis and John A. Steven- 
son, vice-presidents of the Equitable Life 
of New York, were in evidence at the 
Drake on the first day. Mr. Davis has 
spent a month on his ranch in Wyoming 
and is brown as a berry. The ranch is 
owned and operated by Mr. Davis and 
h‘s two “kid” brothers. He joined Mr 
Stevenson at Chicago last Saturday. 
Both went to St. Paul for an 
convention and returned to Chicago 
Tuesday morning for the convention 
Mr. Davis will leave for the home office 
again Thursday. 

*x 


agency 


* *” 

Thomas W. Blackburn, secretary of 
the American Life Convention, is an in- 
terested spectator. 

ed * * 
Lee J. Dougherty, 
the Guaranty Life of 
and president of the 
Convention, will speak at the annual 
banquet Thursday evening, represent- 
ing the American Life Convention. 

7 * 7 


Davenport, la., 
American Life 


While the meeting of the board of | 
trustees was on Monday afternoon 
Darby A. Day, president of the Chi- 


cago Association, broke in on the gath- | 


On Tuesday a boom for Graham C. 
Wells, general agent of the Provident 
Mutual at New York, was started and 
pressive proportions. Mr. Wells was a 
few months ago elected president of 
the New York Association. Until three 
years he was general agent of the Provi- 
dent Mutual at Pittsburgh. About 15 
years ago he served as president of the 
Pittsburgh association. He has 


a deep interest in association work and 





before the end of the day assumed im-| 


sion of the Wednesday morning session. | 


vice-president of | 


ering with a delegation of newspaper | 
men. The board of trustees holds a 
highly executive session. The confer- | 
ence was quite astounded to observe | 
that the newspaper men had had the 
temerity to break into the holy of 
holies. After brief exchanges of cour- 
tesies the members of the press with- | 
drew. 

* * * 


taken | 


of the country in what was being done | 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
INCORPORATED IN 1851 


Unexcelled policy centracts, efficient life insurance serv- 
ice, and a net cost that is notably low—these are three 
of the reasons why the name Massachusetts Mutual is 
synonymous in the mind of the insuring public with all 
that is best in life insurance. During the seventy-two 
years of the Company’s history its policyholders have 
ever been its loyal friends and its enthusiastic advertisers. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 








Great Republic Life Insurance Company 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Many Agents are Doubling their Production through Sale of 
the Company’s New 20-Payment Life Policy. 


Liberal First Year and Renewal Contracts offered 
to Field Men of High Character and Ability. A few 
General Agency openings now available. For full 
information write to nearest address shown below: 


E. L. BLACK, St Manager, 
Wheatley, tha 


H. S. BRIDGEWATER, Manager, 
Central Department, 
1951-62 Railway Exchange Bidg., #1 Dallas County State Bank Bidg. 
Saint Louls, Moa. Dallas, Texas. 


W. H. SAVAGE, Vice-President and Agency Directer 








1867 EQUITABLE LIFE /923 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF IOWA 


A Company of Stability and Progress, 
Safety and Liberality 


Admitted Assets 


Insurance in Force 
SS era ey $12,431,725.00 $ 67,326,327.00 
sk 4 a 44,995 738.00 313,132,592.80 


The net returns paid on funds left with the Company is 4.8 per cent. 


For information regarding agencies 


Address:—Home Office: Des Moines 











Nearly 1 44 Million Policies Now In Force 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have 
maye policy contracts in force than this company. A study 
of the following growth in ten years is invited: 


Jan.1,1913 Jan.1,1918 Jan. 1, 1923 


Assets .........+++-$ 6,695,921 $ 14,008,422 $ 34,017,031 
Policies in Force..... 432,711 759,448 1,403,546 
Insurance in Force.. 61,484,358 115,099,897 296,840,278 


Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri. 


The Western and Southern Life Insurance Co. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Organized February 23, 1888 
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22 
is known as an ingenious life insurance 
general. ® 

S #28 


Franklin W. Ganse, home office gen- 
eral agent of the Columbian National, 
made an impression as the presiding of- 
ficer at the executive committee meet- 
ing. Mr. Ganse substituted for Jonathan 
K. Voshell, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, who was prevented from attending 
the meeting because of illness. Mr. 
Ganse displayed real ability as a presid- 
ing officer. He was at all times in 
control of the meeting. He did not 
allow time to be wasted in discussing 
nonessentials or irrelevant subjects. He 
kept a good grasp of the gathering 
throughout. He has been mentioned 
several times as a possible candidate for 
the presidency of the association and his 
handling of the executive committee 
meeting has considerably increased the 
number of his backers. 


Will Enter More States 


During July the average production 
for the producing agents of the Cotton 
States Life of Memphis was slightly in 
excess of $10,000. Only examined busi- 


ness was incorporated in the above 
figures. The Cotton States Life will 
shortly announce the appointment of 


several new general agents and the en- 
trance into a number of new states. 








HONORS COMMISSIONER 
WISCONSIN FEDERATION PLAN 


Members Gathered at a Dinner in Mil- 
waukee to Pay Tribute to W. 
Stanley Smith 


The Wisconsin Insurance Federation 
gave a dinner in Milwaukee Wednesday 
evening of last week in honor of the 
new insurance commissioner, W. Stan- 
ley Smith. His deputy, Senator Olaf 
Johnson, was also present, as were some 
of the legislators. Mr. Smith in his talk 
said that he had found that insurance 
commissioners were called upon at times 
to act in a judicial capacity. He feels 
that in many of the more prominent 
issues the public is not represented. The 
insurance companies, he says, present 
arguments, facts and figures, but he 
thinks that there should be someone 
who has studied the public side to rep- 
resent the policyholders. He referred 
especially to fire insurance rate making 
and the formula for profits, agreed up 
with the commissioners in 1921. He 
said that the Insurance Commissioners 
Convention has deferred action on this 
matter until the December meeting in 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Established 1902 


order to give the insurance companies 
a hearing. Yet he said there is no pro- 
vision to give the public a hearing. He 
suggested that the attorney general of 
the state or someone especially ap- 
pointed by the governor might take up 
the subject and appear for the public. 


Commissioners Represent Public 


Henry F. Tyrrell, legislative counsel 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life, who 
served as toastmaster, stated in this con- 
nection that he felt that the insurance 
commissioners themselves represented 
the public. When insurance companies 
go before the commissioners, Mr. Tyr- 
rell declared that they do so with the 
idea that these officials are the cham- 
pions of the public and are in office to 
protect and promote the interests of the 
insuring public. 

Mr. Smith stated that the casualty 
and surety companies are not so well 
established or stabilized as the fire and 
life because the business is newer. He 
said that there are many questions aris- 
ing in the course of his office. The 
agents are insisting on a higher stand- 
ard of qualifications. He said that at 
the present time there are many agents 
in the business who are not rendering 
service. He wondered whether some 
scheme of apprenticeship could not be 
worked out whereby a man should serve 
some experienced agency before he 


COLUMBIA 





SUMNER M. CROSS 


PRESIDENT 


Attractive General Agency Offerings in 
Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky 





could be licensed. Mr. Smith said that 
some companies are entirely too greedy 
for business and hence inject into the 
competitive field many ugly features. 

There are some imperfections in the 
insurance laws, he said, that should be 
remedied. He advocated laws that are 
clear and simple and yet effective. Mr. 
Smith said that meetings of insurance 
people of all kinds with the insurance 
commissioner are valuable because they 
afford an opportunity for the discussion 
of topics that are engrossing the minds 
of not only the state but the insurance 
folk. He advocated more conference 
and more discussion between interested 
parties. 

A telegram of greeting and good 
wishes was read from the California 
Federation signed by Secretary J. H. 
Schiveley. William M. Wolff of Mil- 
waukee, manager of the Fidelity & De- 
posit, and president of the Wisconsin 
Federation, spoke briefly in its behalf 
in carrying its greetings and good 
wishes to Commissioner Smith. Mr. 
Tyrrell was very versatile and clever in 
handling the evening’s festivities. The 
speakers were James Victor Barry, 
fourth vice-president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life; D. O. Stine, Wisconsin state 
agent of the St. Paul F. & M., and C. 
M. Cartright of THe NATIONAL UNoper- 
WRITER. Much credit for the success of 
the gathering can be given to Mrs. M. 
L. Fletcher, the executive secretary, who 
has been most conscientious and faith- 
ful in her work in the state. Secretary 
Royal N, Allen of the Illinois Federa- 
tion was present as a guest. President 
Van Dyke of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life and President Rupert F. Fry of 
the Old Line Life were both present at 
the dinner. 


AGENCY CONVENTION HELD 





Many Topics Were Discussed by the 
Men Gathered at the Home 
Office 





About 40 agents of the Cleveland Life 
attended the “Foremost Club” convention 
at the home office in Cleveland. It was 
found that a much broader and more com- 
prehensive agency program could be fol- 
lowed by having the convention in Cleve- 
land. 

\t one of the meetings each agent was 
asked to address the meeting for not more 
than two minutes on the subject of “My 
Plans for Next Year.” The wealth of 
information developed in this meeting, 
made it one of the most instructive and 
valuable ones of the entire convention. 

Addresses were made on the following 
topics : 

“What Is Expected from the Agent in 
the Selection of Risks.” 

“Medical Facts an Agent Should Know.” 

“Prompt Settlements Make Long 
Friendships.” 

“Brass Tacks.” 

“Planning for Success.” 

“Why I Chose the Cleveland Life.” 

“Prospecting and Selling in a Large 
City.” 

“Prospecting and Selling in a Town.” 

“Prospecting and Selling in the 
Country.” 

“Recognizing the Prospect’s Needs.” 

President William H. Hunt delivered 
the address of welcome and the farewell 
address, and by means of his inimitable 
style so fired the convention members with 
enthusiasm for their profession that they 
returned to their homes feeling that the 
coming year would see them all better 
salesmen and better men. 

The idea of having the convention # 
the company’s home office proved to 
such a successful one that a movemelt 
has already been started to hold it aga™ 
in Cleveland next year. 


Large Amount for Disability 

The Pacific Mutual Life states tha! 
between Jan. 1, 1919, and April 30, 19° 
the company has paid 16,990 disability 
claims amounting to $594,400 for influ- 
enza, grippe and pneumonia. The fr 
four months of this year 57 percent © 
all claims for disability due to illness 
were from this source. 
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THE PENN MUTUAL 


is national in the scope of its oper- 
ations. It is individual in the serv- 
ice that it renders to its members 
and to its field representatives. 
Back of your independence it is 
ready to stand as an economic bul- 
wark. 


The PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


Independence Square _ Philadelphia 

















ACTUARIES 


ONALD F. CAMPBELL 








CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 
343 S. Dearborn St. 
Telephone 3384 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








A. GLOVER & CO. 
a eneuiting Actuaries * 





Statisticians 
29 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
Secosssors te Marcus Gunn, 
Consulting Actuary 








OHNE. HIGDON { Actuaries & Examiners 


OHNC. HIGDON } £8 Sates Salient 








K J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 
610-813 Hume-Mansur Bidg. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Hubbell Bldg. DES MOINES, IOWA 


cS. WITHINGTON 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
948-949 Insurance 














Tel. Walnut 3761 10WA 
1 - J. McCOMB 
COUNSELOR AT LAW 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Premiums, Reserves, Surrender Values, 

we Calculated, Valuations and Exami- 
Forms Prepared. 7 ee 

fone a Specialty. 

Celcord Bldg. OKLAHOMA CITY 








H. NITCHIE 
te ACTUARY 


Association . 198. LaSalle St. 
Fasptmmee State CHICAGO 








ULIAN C. HARVEY 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Chemical Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 


W. B. YOUNG 


CTs 
AND ACCOUNTANT 
D. R. McLurg, Associate 


430 PETERS TRUST BLDG. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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The Accumulation Policy 


is a ,combination of insurance 

and investment in a new sense. 
Specimen Rate 

Age 35....... $31.90 per $1000 


The continued payment of the 

rate creates increasing benefits 

each year. As a seller it has no 

competition. Write us about it. 

NATIONAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 
Des Moines, lowa 


es 
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MOULTON IS GENERAL AGENT 

Secretary Chicago Life Underwriters 

Association Takes Charge of the 
Minnesota Mutual in Chicago 





- 

The Minnesota Mutual Life 
nounces the appointment of Harper 
Moulton as general agent for Chicago. 
This company has been in need of a 
strong man to develop a large life 
agency in Chicago, and has chosen one 
of the most prominent field men of the 
city for this work. 

The Minnesota Mutual was founded in 
1880 and is one of the very strongest of 
the middle western companies. It is one 
of the 11 companies in the entire United 
States that did not reduce its dividends 
after the “flu,” and the war. It has in- 
creased its dividends five times in 12 
years and is thoroughly progressive in 
every respect. The Minnesota Mutual 
is noted as a policyholders company, 
and for its low net cost of insurance. 

Harper Moulton entered the life insur- 
ance business in 1916 and has been one 
of the leading producers for the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life in Chicago. He has 
been a large producer, and among his 


an- 








HARPER MOULTON 


New Chicago General Agent Minnesota 
Mutual Life 


cases was the million-dollar case on the 
life of Marshall Field III. 

Mr. Moulton has served for three 
years on the executive committee of the 
Chicago Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Chicago, and for the past year has 
held the office of secretary-treasurer. He 
has generously devoted a large part of 
his time to this work, especially in con- 
nection with the tremendous task of pre- 
paring for the national convention. With 
his large acquaintance in the city of Chi- 
cago, Mr. Moulton should meet with 
unusual success in his new work. 

Mr. Moulton has opened his general 
agency at 444 W. Grand avenue, Chi- 
cago. 





Karl E. Madden 


Karl E, Madden, formerly of Decatur, 
Ill., has been named branch manager 
of the Davenport office of the Equitable 
Life of New York. 


C. C. Wylie 


Cameron C, Wylie has been appointed 
a district manager for the West Coast 
Life in charge of a newly established 
branch office in the Mission district of 
San Francisco. Mr. Wylie is a former 
successful life insurance salesman who 
is returning to the business after sev- 
eral years absence. The company plans 
to establish district offices in the dif- 
ferent sections of the city. 


E. R. McHugh 


Edward R. .McHugh, a well known 
Seattle insurance man, has announced 











Acacia Mutual Life Association 


Formerly the Masonic Mutual Life Association of the District of Columbia 


We issue all Standard Forms of Old Line L 
ost to Master Masons nly. 

To Agents who are Master \ in good standi 

Liberal First Year Commissions. 


we offer: 





WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President 
Homer Building 














OF OES MOINES, IOWA... 


We issue all standard forms of Life Insurance Policies. Every policy 
protected by Deposit of Full Legal Reserve with the State of lowa. 











Incorporated 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from 
$1000.00 to $50,000.00 with premiums payable annually, semi- 
annually or quarterly, and INDUSTRIAL Policies from 
$12.50 to $1,000.00 with premiums payable weekly. 


Condition on December 31, 1922: 


Spee cgnndeadedihueyeedeheeesbeesehébedee shee wetaseVeseus $ 32,633,933.05 

itceepauves idnednes6esedeeedttess 6ueseses seestes Gn 
Cae + a a a 4,121,111.55 
tt od. cw tegdababeseceede 230,322,163.00 
RGD PUIIIINIR, 0 6c nngcdcicnsbeecdbes Uhmeccccccess 2,331,155.50 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization ........... 30 "051,860.92 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 








THE PERFECT PROTECTION POLICY OF 


THE RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolutely new and different to talk to your 
prospects. Gives you a chance to earn more money than you 
are now making. 

Our Life Insurance Contracts contain the most up-to-date clauses 
known to the Insurance World. The Accident and Health gives 


full protection for at least a third less cost than regular casualty 
companies. Our agency contracts are as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 
Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pittsburgh "“pj;,2e"* Pittsburgh, Pa, 











TO MEN WHO CAN QUALIFY 


We are offering some splendid OKLAHOMA 
and MISSOURI territory on a General 
Agency basis. 


The Farmers & Bankers Life 


Insurance Company 
Wichita, Kansas 


Executive Offices 

















the opening of an agency of the Fidelity 





SAFE AS A GOVERNMENT BOND" 


Ooi: OHIO STATE LIFE 


LIFE, HEALTH, ACCIDENT MONTHLY INCOME INSURANCE 


SEE LATEST POLICIES AND AGENCY CONTRACT B'USZ INE 


Openings OHIO, IND. KY. MICH, and W.VA. Write Columbus 


Insurance in Force, over $135,000,000.00 Assets over $8,000,000.00 


al Reserve Policies at Net 


Continuous Renewals, thus insuring an 
income for life to permanent Acacia Agents. Real Home Office Cooperation. 


Washington, D. C. 
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Mutual Life there, and his appointment 
as general agent. Offices of the com- 
pany have been opened in the American 
bank building. Mr. McHugh has been 
a resident of Seattle for fourteen years 
and for the past four has been connected 
with the Seattle office of the Provident 
Mutual. 





W. D. Comer & Co. 


W. D. Comer & Co., one of the old- 
est and best known investment firms in 
Seattle, have been appointed managers 
in Seattle and King county for the Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, according to an- 
nouncement made by D, A. Clark, state 
manager. 





C. E. Ames 


C. Elano Ames has been appointed a 
special agent for the Missouri State Life 
in Baltimore. He formerly was _ per- 
sonal assistant to the manager of the 
Calvert district of the Metropolitan Life 
at Baltimore. He is an alumnus of Wil- 
liams College and took post-graduate 
work at Johns Hopkins University. He 
was secretary to Thomas Nelson Page, 
United States ambassador to Italy in 
1915-16, and served as a second lieute- 
nant during the World War. He for- 
merly was an agent of the New England 
Mutual in Baltimore, 


LOS ANGELES WINNER 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


Angeles. Mr. Ayres distributed large 
batches of literature laudatory of Los 
Angeles and also poppy badges. 


Thorp Turned the Tide 


The battle between the Los Angeles 
and Colorado Springs delegations waged 
furiously back and forth at the ex- 
ecutive committee meeting, but the tide 
was finally turned in favor of Los An- 
geles by Orville Thorp of Dallas, Tex., 
former president of the National Asso- 
ciation. Mr, Thorp said that the life 
insurance men of the Pacific Coast have 
been responsible for the success of the 
sales congresses which were inaugurated 
when Mr. Thorp was president. Mr. 
Thorp stated that the sixth sales con- 
gress was scheduled to take place in Los 
Angeles. When the National officers 
arrived they were greeted by a delega- 
tion of 720 -life insurance men. The 
sales congress there was a smashing 
success. Not only did the life insur- 
ance men of Los Angeles get solidly 
behind the sales congress, but in addi- 
tion they wrote and wired to the rep- 
resentatives of their companies in the 
east and central west urging them to 
make their own local sales congresses as 
successful as the Los Angeles gathering. 
The word was flashed to the other cities 
on the Pacific Coast. As a consequence 
there was an attendance of 667 at the 
San Francisco sales congress; 547 turned 
out for the Portland Valley and there 
were 600 on hand when the National 
association officers reached Seattle. 


Pacific Coast Men Loom Large 


“These Pacific Coast life insurance 
men made the sales congresses go,” said 
Mr. Thorp. They helped us out when 
we badly needed help, and now when 
they want our national convention it is 
u pto us to see that they get it.” 

It is probable that the time of the 
annual meeting will be changed and that 
the big gathering will next year be 
held about Sept. 15, instead of early in 
September. Edward A. Woods of Pitts- 
burgh suggested that a latter date be 
decided upon, and his idea seemed to 
meet with favor. The board of trustees 
= of course, decide upon the exact 
ate. 








General Agents Meeting 


General agents of the Pacific Mutual 
Life met in Chicago at the La Salle 
Hotel Monday and Tuesday. The meet- 
ing was called for the purpose of dis- 
cussing company problems. About 35 

eneral agents attended the meeting 
rom all parts of the country. 








PROMINENT FIGURES WHO WILL TAKE PART 
IN THE BIG CHICAGO CONVENTION 




















ILLIAM M. FUREY of Pitts- 

burgh, of English & Furey, general 
agents of the Berkshire Life, started as 
office boy for his company in Pittsburgh, 
having been born and raised on a farm 
in Bellefonte, Pa. After a time he was 
advanced in the office and began to sell 
insurance on the side. Then he became 
general agent. He is now serving his 
37th year with the Berkshire Life, hav- 
ing been continuously in its service. Mr. 
Furey was president of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce last year. He 
has been very much interested in that 
organization. Mr. Furey has served on 
the National executive committee as a 
representative from the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict for nine or ten years. He was 
chairman of the executive committee one 
year and vice-president of the National 
body. Mr. Furey was re-elected as 
president of the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce in May of this year, but he 
found that the time and strength he had 
given to the work was undermining his 
health and was interfering with his busi- 
ness. He was forced, therefore, to de- 
cline. The Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce has a membership of 32 standing 
committees, composed of 15 men each. 
No man serves on two committees. Mr. 
Furey makes this comment on life in- 
surance: 

“In the olden days of cut-throat com- 
petition insyrance, then in its infancy, 
was the same great game. But it was 
not the specialized profession that it is 
rapidly coming to be. It was a matter 
of taking your rate book and your 
knocks together, a salesmanship prop- 
osition, and an almost unrecognized 
good. But the education of the public 
has been rapid until now it is a matter 
of service to the man who seeks protec- 
tion. It is becoming one of the very 
top-notch industries in the world and 
may be said to offer an opening to the 
young men of today, even without capi- 
tal of any kind except brains, honor and 
willingness to work, that has never been 
surpassed. The time will come when the 
capable upright agent will not walk the 
streets in a vain hunt for a man to in- 
sure, but will serve his clients as they 
seek him at his desk with the best eco- 
nomic proposition in existence.” 


C. LARSON of Madison, Wis., is 

e head of the Wisconsin _ state 
agency of the Central Life of Des 
Moines. He was formerly secretary of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, Mr. Larson has served as presi- 
dent of the Madison Association of Life 
Underwriters and in that connection 
was president of the old Northwest Life 
Insurance Congress. Mr. Larson paid 
his way through college writing life in- 
surance during spare hours. In this 
way he got a taste of blood. He gradu- 
ated in 1903, returned to Wisconsin and 
started to work for the Central Life as 
a full time agent. He soon demon- 
strated the fact that he was a success as 
a personal producer. He became as- 
sistant state manager of the company 
and shortly thereafter became state 
manager for Wisconsin, upper Michigan 
and northern Illinois. At that time the 
Central Life was little known in Wis- 
consin, having about $500,000 in force. 
Today, under Mr. Larson’s manage- 
ment, it has $34,000,000 in force. His 
agency is writing close to $1,000,000 a 
month. Mr. Larson has always been 
interested in the life underwriters 
movement. Aside from serving as sec- 
retary of the National association for 
two years he was appointed assistant to 
the national president for the central 
states. He is a member of the board of 
directors of ‘the Central Life. He is 
active in civic affairs in his city and 
state. He is a director of the Com- 
mercial Trust Company of Madison, 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Congregational Church and member of 
the local and state board of the Y. M. 








C. A. and deputy district governor of 
the Lions Club. Mr. Larson is re- 
garded as a live wire and as a particu- 
larly strong organizer. 


LTHOUGH he was not born with a 

rate book in his hand, it is doubtless 
true that the native salesmanship and ex- 
ecutive ability of John Henry Russell 
found a naturally facile and effective ex- 
pression in life underwriting because of 
the fact that he is the son of John Newton 
Russell, who has been one of the most 
prominent figures in the life insurance 
world during the last two decades, and it 
is also obvious that the influence of en- 
vironment has had its effect upon hi 
career. I- 

Young Russell can qualify as a Native 
Son of the Golden West, having been born 
in Los Angeles on Sept. 9, 1894. He at- 
tended the public schools in that city and 
during the vacation periods of his high 
school days his first experience in agency 
details was gained in the performance of 
minor clerical tasks. After completing his 
high school course, a year was spent at 
Culver Military Academy in Indiana. Re- 
turning to California, he entered Stanford 
University, from which he was graduated 
in 1917 with a B. A. degree. 

When the United States entered the 
world war, Russell volunteered for service 
in the navy and after a four-months train- 
ing course at Annapolis naval academy he 
was assigned to active duty with the rank 
of ensign in the regular navy. He was 
on the cruiser “San Diego” when it was 
sunk in New York harbor by a torpedo. 
He remained in the service until the close 
of the war and received an honorable dis- 
charge. 

Following his return home, Mr. Russell 
immediately joined the field organization 
of the home office agency as an agent. In 
this capacity he was one of the hardest 
workers in the agency and from the be- 
ginning he achieved a marked success, 
qualifying in a short time for a prominent 
place among the leaders in personal pro- 
duction of business. During his first year 
as an agent his record in paid-for volume 
was in excess of a half million of new 
insurance. 

Youngest Association Official 

“Jack,” as he is familiarly known among 
his friends, has taken an active interest in 
association work from the beginning of 
his insurance career. In 1920 he was ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of the 
National Association and was active in 
organizing local associations in various 
cities in California, Arizona and Nevada. 
Two years ago he was elected secretary of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, to which office he was unani- 
mously reelected for a second term last 
year at the annual convention in Toronto. 
It is believed that he is the youngest 
underwriter in the history of the National 
Association to be accorded this honor. He 
has also served as secretar) -treasurer of 
the General Agency Association of the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life. 

On Jan. 1, 1922, Mr. Russell was ap- 
pointed .associate manager of the home 
office agency, and since that time he has 
had charge of the general details of the 
agency work and has been especially active 
in increasing the production of new in- 
surance. During his father’s absence on 
an extended European trip last year, 
covering a period of several months, the 
agency, under Jack’s management, broke 
all previous records in volume of produc- 
tion. 

Within the last two years the growth of 
the agency has been phenomenal, its de- 
velopment recently reaching the point 
where the office space on the first and 
second floors of the Olive street wing of 
the old home office building which has 
been occupied since 1916 has become 
wholly inadequate to meet the increasing 
needs, and as a consequence the agency 





was moved on Aug. 20 to the third floor 
of the big Pacific Mutual building. 


LEGISLATION OF PAST 
SEASON IS REVIEWED 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


“Reverting for a moment to those 
types of measures directly affecting life 
insurance agents, 65 bills came up for 
special consideration, 19 of these bills 
became law, most of which are con- 
structively amendatory. 

“In California, Massachusetts, New 
York, Washington and West Virginia 
amendments were made in the agents’ 
license and qualification laws, all of 
which were either necessary or desir- 
able to bring existing law into accord 
with the best practice. In West Vir- 
ginia the agents’ license law was 
amended making residence a _ require- 
ment for life agents. The new laws oi 
this subject enacted in Connecticut and 
North Dakota raise the standard for 
agents and impose penalties for im- 
proper practices. 

“Laws relating to misrepresentations, 
discriminations, twisting and _ rebates 
were amended in New York and West 
Virginia, and a new law enacted in 
North Dakota on these subjects. In Illi- 
nois the so-called anti-twisting bill ad- 
vocated by the Chicago association to 
meet an acute situation which has arisen 
in that city, failed to come to a vote in 
either house. The drastic character of 
this bill, together with the large num- 
bers of other pending measures making 
greater appeal to the average legislator, 
contributed to this result. 


Tax Bills Most Numerous . 


“Of all the bills affecting life insur- 
ance generally, the tax bills amounted 
to about one-fourth. 

“Thirteen bills proposed to make vari- 
ous changes in insurance premium taxes. 
The only one to be enacted, however, 
was in Oregon, decreasing the rate from 
24 percent to 24% percent, but eliminat- 
ing the deduction of claims paid that 
had been formerly allowed. 

“Income tax bills were introduced in 
many states, totaling more than one 
hundred different measures. North De 
kota amended its old income tax law 0 
that insurance companies and _ proceeds 
of life insurance are now specifically ex- 
empted. In Tennessee a_ corporation 
excise tax was enacted from which 2 
practical exemption to insurance com 
panies was secured by means of credit: 
ing the premium tax against the tax due 
under the new law. In Oregon a con 
plete income tax measure was passed, 
from which insurance companies ant 
the proceeds of life insurance are e& 
empted. A personal income tax law wa 
enacted in Arkansas which exempts the 
proceeds of life insurance from taxation 

“Nearly ninety bills relating to inher 
tance taxation were introduced. The 
Arkansas statute was amended, inclu 
ing proceeds, of life insurance payable 
to other than the widow and the direc 
ascendants or descendants of the 
sured. Life insurance proceeds are & 
empt from inheritance taxation in. @ 
other states, with the exception of Tet 
nessee and Wisconsin. 

“Eight compulsory investment bills 
similar to the Texas Robertson lav, 
were introduced in seven states, none 
which was enacted, Texas remaining tht 
only state having this type of law. | 

“The uniform incontestable clause bil 
meeting the decision of the Illinois s* 
preme court in the Monahan case, 4™ 
permitting the exception at the option? 
the company of the disability and double 
indemnity provisions from the overatio? 
in such clause, was enacted in two state 
—Maine and Michigan. In Massacht 
setts and New York the law We 
amended in conformity with this bil 
relating to the disability and double ™ 
demnity provision, as these states hat 
previously adopted the amendmet! 
meeting the Monahan case. re 

“The uniform amortization bill ¥* 
enacted in Florida and Ohio, bring" 
the total number of states now havi" 
this law to 36. f 
“No complete insurance code was ™ 
troduced in any state this year. 


“Nine bills relating to group ™ 
g 
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ance were introduced, three of which be- 


came law. In California life insurance 
companies were authorized to issue 
group insurance. In New York the law 
relating to the valuation of group poli- 
cies was amended, and in North Co 
lina group insurance was authorized for 
municipal employes. 


Preliminary Term Up 


“By statute in New York and by rul- 
ing in Massachusetts the modified pre- 
liminary term method of valuation was 
finally legalized. These states were the 
last of all the states to recognize the 
Illinois standard which has now become 
of nation-wide applicability. 

“In Colorado a law was enacted pro- 
hibiting the sale of premium notes prior 
to the delivery of the policy, the penalty 
being the cancellation of the license of 
offending company or agent. 

“A new Indiana law permits domes- 
tic corporations to insure the lives of 
officers or directors for their own bene- 


hit. 

“In South Dakota an old law, which 
exempted proceeds of life insurance up 
to $5,000 in the hands of the widow, 
husband or minor children from the 
debts of the deceased, was amended by 
extending this exemption to the debts 
of the widow, husband or minor chil- 
dren. 

“Wisconsin now permits any life in- 
surance company doing business in the 
state to hold the proceeds of life insur- 
ance policies under trust agreements, 
with such exemptions from creditors of 
the beneficiary as may be agreed upon 
by the insured. 

“A new type of proposal was made 
this year in four states providing a spe- 
cific allocation of insurance premium 
taxes collected by the states. In Arkan- 
sas it was proposed to transfer 30 per- 
cent of this tax to a charity fund. A 
Colorado bill would have appropriated 
50 percent for the policemen’s pension 
fund. In Ohio it was proposed to dis- 
tribute a portion of this tax to counties 
and municipalities. An Oklahoma bill— 
the only one of this type enacted—ap- 
propriates certain amounts from the 
premium tax of all companies cther 
than fire to a free school text book fund. 

“Although this was an ‘on’ year when 
the federal congress and legislatures in 
all but four states have been in session, 


the net result regarded from a life in- |. 


surance standpoint is quite favorable, 
since most of the legislation enacted re- 
lating to life insurance has been cor- 
rective rather than adverse with a 
continued trend toward uniformity.” 


TRUST COMPANIES URGE 
LIFE INSURANCE SALES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


absorbed by necessary expenses that 
their reserve fund for the future finan- 
cial protection of their families grows 
slowly, the life insurance plan js invalu- 
able. 

“For the man of large family and small 
farnings, who finds it practically impos- 
sible during the period his family is 
srowing up and being educated, to cre- 
ate any reserve at all against the future, 
it guarantees a liberal measure of finan- 
Cial assistance in case of death, and it 
enables him to carry on during that try- 
ng period with some feeling of justifi- 


able confidence that the future will be 
all right. 





Young Man Needs It 


2 For the young man. just starting out 
- a pase earner, the life insurance plan 
oat 1€s a compelling incentive to save 
a accumulate, for once a man has 
— out a life insurance policy and 
~~ A paid his first premium, he feels a 
somathettS Possession, feels he has 
something worth maintaining, and he is 
ttermined not to let it lapse. 

man in the making of his career 
ra y ape all in his own business, may 
he for years with little return to gain 
ithe t e end, if successful. His per- 
chief y behind that business may be its 
wit asset. If death withdraws that, 





's efforts might all result in nothing. 


Life insurance is his only available safe- 
guard. 

“I believe that the wisest, most logi- 
cal method of creating an estate and the 
one most within the reach of the aver- 
age man, as well as the one most likely 
to prove successful in the long run, is 
for one to purchase a policy of life in- 
surance for an amount which won't be 
too easy to carry and pay for, and 
thereby create an obligation to pay, 
which if lived up to will gradually create 
an independent estate, with the imme- 
diate advantage of the face value of the 
policy being paid to one’s dependents in 
the event of unexpected death. 

“For the man of middle age, who has 
managed to accumulate an estate of 
moderate amount, his life insurance pol- 
icies form possibly the best asset he 
leaves. For next to government bonds, 
life insurance perhaps ranks as the high- 
est class of asset a man may leave to 
his heirs.” 


Chester I, Dale, agency director for the 
International Life of St. Louis, returned 
from a tour of the western agencies 
last week. While west he visited Den- 
ver, Los Angeles, San Diego, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Spokane and Salt Lake 
City. The good results of his visits are 
apparent from the increased business 
that’ has come in from his stops during 
the past week or so. 














MUTUAL TRUST 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Chicago 


now occupies its new home in 


THE CHICAGO TEMPLE 


where with its increased facil- 
ities, it is the more prepared 
to adequately serve its policy- 
holders, agents, and friends. 


New Home Office Address: 
THE CHICAGO TEMPLE 
Clark and Washington 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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Age Limits from 


dren on variety 
enabling parents 
on the Ordinary, 
Premium plan. 


district. 





THE OLD COLONY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Company has its Home Office in its own building 
at 166 W. Jackson Blvd. running 
Wells Street, right in the heart of Chicago’s Financial 


Our Agents Have 


A Wider Field— 
An Increased Opportunity 
Because We Have 


2 to 60. 


Policies for substantial amounts (up to $3,000) for Chil- 


of Life and Endowment plans, thus 
to buy all of the Family’s insurance 
i.e. Annual, Semi-annual or Quarterly 


Participating and Non-Participating Policies. 

Same Rates for Males and Females. 

Double Indemnity and Total and Permanent Dis- 
ability features for Males and Females alike. 

Standard and Substandard Risk Contracts, i. e. less 
work for nothing. 
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THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 


September 6, 192° 

















The Great-West Life 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 


(Operating in Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota 
and Illinois) 


invites inquiry from insurance men 
of the first rank as to why in its 
thirty-one years of steady progress 
it has reached a point of success 
that is almost without precedent 
among financial institutions. 


In seeking to continue this great 
expansion, the most inviting terms 
are offered in new territory to rep- 
resentatives who can measure up 
to the standard set for itself by this 
office since its incorporation in 1892. 


T. MILTON TAYLOR, Manager for Illinois 


715 Marquette Building, 140 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 




















MEN WHO THINK 


they are built for speed and 
endurance and can qualify for 
general or state agency work, 
will find it to their advantage 
to communicate with 


THE 


LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Liberty Life Building 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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NEWS ABOUT LIFE POLICIES 








$3.50 and $2.00 respectively. 








New Policies, Premium Rates, Dividends, Surrender Values, and all Changes in 

Policy Literature, Rate Books, etc. Supplementing the “Unique Manuai- 

ee and “Little Gem,” Published Annually in May and April respectively. 
i ° 














NATIONAL GUARDIAN CHANGE 





Announces Big Boost in 1924 Dividend 
Scale, Running From 30 
to 70 Percent 





The National Guardian Life of Madi- 
son, Wis., has announced a new divi- 
dend schedule effective for payments 
beginning April 1, 1924, the new scale 
showing increases over the present 
schedule of from 30 to 70 percent. The 
change in dividend rate varies with thé 
type of policy and age of insured, but 
the average increase for first year divi- 
dends is 70 percent; for second year 
dividends 33.8 percent; for third year 
dividends 32.5 percent; for fourth 
year dividends 31 percent; and for fifth 
year dividends 30 percent. The new 
dividends on the principal policy forms 
at five years’ intervals are as follows: 


Ordinary Life 


Age .... 20 30 40 50 60 
Prem, ..$17.37 $22.12 $30.16 $44.75 $72.44 
ee eenes 3.03 3.20 3.49 4.01 5.01 
ap 3.67 3.92 4.32 5.06 6.47 
Becnsaws 4.26 4.56 5.08 6.00 7.70 
, epipowes 4.86 5.24 5.88 6.99 9.00 
Die ia 5.48 5.94 6.71 8.04 10.38 
ae 5.56 6.06 6.90 8.32 10.75 
, aR 5.64 6.19 7.09 8.59 11.12 
Regie wae 5.73 6.32 7.29 8.88 11.49 
inne aan 5.82 6.46 7.49 9.16 11.85 
ae seen 5.91 6.60 7.70 9.45 12.21 
| ees 6.01 6.74 7.91 9.73 12.56 
ao 6.11 6.89 8.13 10.02 12.91 
. ee 6.21 7.04 8.35 10.31 - 13.24 
| Pe 6.32 7.20 8.58 10.60 13.58 
| eS 6.43 7.37 8.80 10.88 13.90 
C—O 6.54 7.53 9.03 11.17 14.23 
Se seevuns 6.66 7.71 9.27 11.46 14.55 
Be. 2 cceel 6.78 7.88 9.50 11.74 14.87 
ae. 6.91 8.06 9.74 12.02 15.18 
Bes octave 7.04 8.25 9.98 12.30 15.50 
20-Year Endowment 
Bm «ei ae 30 40 50 60 
Prem, ..$46.61 $48.57 $51.84 $58.80 $73.08 
er 4.08 4.15 4.27 4.52 5.21 
eavevaw 5.32 5.39 5.51 5.83 6.78 
Deisnaees 6.39 6.46 6.61 6.99 8.10 
 — 7.54 7.63 7.80 8.23 9.51 
Da éecnee 8.79 8.89 9.08 9.58 11.01 
ee 9.22 9.32 9.52 9.82 11.46 
Teeetene 9.66 9.77 9.97 10.47 11.92 
ula tale 10.14 10.24 10.44 10.94 12.38 
Cha eh 10.63 10.72 10.93 11.43 12.84 
eee 11.13 11.23 11.44 11.92 13.32 
Badscinues 11.66 11.76 11.96 12.44 13.80 
RS 12.22 12.31 12.52 12.97 14.29 
ests «ke 12.79 12.89 13.09 13.53 14.80 
| re 13.39 13.49 13.68 14.11 15.33 
ee 14.02 14.12 14.31 14.72 15.88 
ee 14.67 14.77 14.96 15.35 16.48 
| rea 15.35 15.46 15.64 16.03 17.13 
eee 16.06 16.17 16.36 16.75 17.83 
ee 16.81 16.92 17.11 17.52 18.65 
BOs cpieck 17.58 17.70 17.91 18.35 19.57 


20-Payment Life 


De 60042. 30 40 50 60 
Prem. ..$27.01 $32.08 $39.71 $52.38 $76.37 
eae 3.37 3.55 3.83 4.29 5.15 
DD ecbdine 4.16 4.42 4.81 5.45 6.67 
RE re 4.89 5.22 5.71 6.50 7.96 
eee 5.65 6.06 6.66 7.63 9.33 
By cise ox 6.45 6.95 7.68 8.83 10.79 
ee 6.64 7.18 7.98 8.51 11.21 
Se tewnnin 6.83 7.42 8.28 9.56 11.64 
Ro wgetwe 6.78 7.67 8.59 9.94 12.06 
Ba divind'e4 7.23 7.92 8.91 10.32 12.49 
 SPePreS 7.44 8.19 9.24 10.72 12.92 
. eas 7.67 8.47 9.59 11.12 13.35 
Da. cecuhs 7.90 8.75 9.95 11.54 13.79 
ere 8.14 9.05 10.31 11.96 14.24 
, er 8.39 9.36 10.69 12.40 14.69 
Eee 8.65 9.69 11.08 12.85 15,16 
iiaeias 8.92 10.02 11.49 13.32 15.66 
eer 9.21 10.37 11.91 13.80 16.19 
eee 9.50 10.73 12.35 14.31 16.75 
—aer 9.81 11.10 12.80 14.84 17.38 
ee 10.13 11.50 13.27 15.41 18.08 
5-Year Term 
20 25 30 35 40 45 0 
$9.17 $9.50 $9.98 $10.72 $11.89 $13.94 $17.86 
1.72 1.75 1.80 1.87 1.99 2.19 2.59 
1.72 1.76 1.81 1.89 2.02 2.25 2.69 
1.73 1.77 1.82 1.91 2.06 2.32 2.82 
1.73 1.78 1.84 1.94 2.10 2.40 2.95 
1.74 1.79 1.85 1.96 2.14 2.49 3.08 





Aetna Life 


The Aetna Life, as announced, started 
Sept. 1 to write policies with premiums 
payable monthly on all plans of insur- 
ance, both in non-participating and par- 
ticipating departments. The primary 
purpose of the new plan is to make 
easier the payment of premiums by that 
large class of salaried workers who re- 





ceive their income monthly and are ac- 
customed to pay their bills monthly. 
“In order that the plan may be made 
as attractive as possible to the public 
and in order to assure its success, the 
company is charging as low a premium 
as possible,” the company says in its 
announcement. “The monthly premium 
will be one-third of the published quar- 
terly rate per $1,000 of insurance. The 
company could not afford to collect small 
premiums on this basis, so that the plan 
may be applied only to policies with 
monthly premiums of $10 or more.” 


TO INCREASE THE DIVIDENDS 


President Frank P. Manly of the In- 
dianapolis Life Outlines Its Policy 
on Important Points 


President Frank P. Manly of the In- 
dianapolis Life, in a semi-official state- 
ment announces that the policyholders’ 
dividends will be increased in the near 
future. He gives some facts concerning 
the policy of the company, saying: 

“The Indianapolis Life now has 
nearly $4,000,000 of fine quality insur- 
ance in force,—a gain of nearly $4,000, 
000 for the current year to date, with 
corresponding satisfactory gains in as- 
sets, reserves and surplus. With the 
exception of the flu year, the company 
has always experienced a low mortality. 
During 1923 the death rate has been 
even lower than usual,—only 26 percent 
of the expected. The company does not 
make any bid for brokerage business 
or re-insurance business. Our risks are 
carefully selected by our own trusted 
agents, from among the better class of 
insurers in the healthier sections of the 
country. And we do not seek wnder- 
average or sub-standard business; qual- 
ity, safety and service, rather than rapid 
expansion. 

“As a result of low mortality, careful 
expenditures for new business, and re- 
munerative investments, the company 
maintains a liberal schedule of dividends 
to policyholders. During the past year, 
the dividends to policyholders exceed 
death claims by nearly 25 percent. Pol- 
icyholders may look forward to even 
better dividends in the near future, bas- 
ing their hopes upon the company’s 
splendid financial condition, its steady 
normal growth, its substantial profitable 
investments, its low mortality, its mo¢- 
erate expense of management, and its 
steadily increasing surplus.” 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL RALLY 





Educational Conference for Its Agents 
Is Being Held This Week at 
Chauteau Frontenac 


The Connecticut General Life is hold- 
ing an educational conference for_*s 
agents at the Chateau Frontenac, Que 
bec, this week. Including members of t# 
home office organization, about 350 per 
sons are attending. A special train took 
the delegates from New England @® 
New York. Several from the Middle 
West went by way of the Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence River. During the cot 
ference, mornings will be given over to 
business, afternoons and evenings to 
recreation. Quebec has many points © 
unique interest, and Connecticut genera 
agents express much satisfaction 1 the 
opportunity to meet there. 





Joins Research Bureau 


Announcement has been made that 
tthe Manhattan Life of New York City 
has joined the Life Insurance Sales » 
search. Bureau. This latest addition a 
the bureau membership brings the te 
number of co-operating companies to &. 
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MODERN BUSINESS GETTING METHODS 





S salesmen we are aware of the 
A suggestion of our sales talk, and 

we are aware of the sale taking 
place, but how these two are linked to- 
gether has been unknown to us. This is 
why the study of suggestion and auto- 
suggestion is so necessary to intelligent 
salesmanship. Spontaneous autosugges- 
tion is a natural phase of our mental 
life; and it likewise plays an absorbing 
part in our health, personality and suc- 
cess; and if not directed by wise guid- 
ance may produce results disastrous in 
the extreme. 

“Suggestion” and “Autosuggestion” 
are often used interchangeably, but it 
may simplify the study if “suggestion” 
be used to mean an idea imposed on the 
mind of a person (the subject), and 
“autosuggestion” to mean the acceptance 
of an idea by the conscious mind of the 
subject, together with the work of his 
subconscious mind in transforming the 
idea into emotions that have an urge to 
be acted out. Suggestion is an impres- 
sion made on the mind of another per- 
son; autosuggestion is an impression on 
one’s own mind, 


Presentation of Idea 
Through Five Senses 


The suggestion is made known to the 
subject through his five senses. 
Thoughts, or ideas, started by the words 
of another person, by the report of a 
gun, by the ringing of a bell, by the 
closing of a door, even by the silence of 
a salesman who has stopped talking, are 
received by the subject through the 
sense of hearing. Thoughts started by 
an inanimate object, a picture, reading, 
color, are received’ through the sense of 
sight. In like manner every thought, or 
train of thoughts, is started through one 
or more of the five senses. The imposi- 
tion of the idea by the salesman, as the 
Suggestor, is as far as he can go until 
he is needed to provide the easy channel 
lor action when the urge for action has 
arisen, 

The suggestion idea comes to our 
mind through the five senses, the trans- 
formation is brought about by our sub- 
consciousness without our consciousness 
being aware of it, and the activity is 
realized. And thus when we suggest to 
the prospect the idea which he wants 
realized in his life, we may confidently 
Prepare the easy channel through which 
the idea may realize itself in action. 

Every thought, or train of thoughts, 
that completely fills the mind, tends to 
find external expression. We yield to 
Suggestion because we are not built to 
resist. We adapt ourselves to sugges- 
tion, the same as we adapt to environ- 
ment. We meet a friend and he says: 

I Saw Douglas Fairbanks in ‘Robin 
food’ at the Imperial last night, and it 
's One of the most enjoyable pictures | 

ave ever seen,” and we immediately 
Mn to see it because our mind is filled 
-— idea of going. The room is 
a Someone takes you into another 
—— a glowing grate fire. You 
on lately feel the warmth, notwith- 
the § ng the fact, unknown to you, that 
rk 's an electric light and the tem- 
free net is actually lower than in the 
— “an A soldier was blindfolded 
aoe ‘ lat an experiment in blistering 
aie hed eenne on his arm. A cold 
felt ‘o was touched to his arm. He 
Mister — of being burned, and a 
week in pees, which was nearly a 
“This lit aling. The salesman says: 
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How to Use Suggestion in Selling Life 
Insurance Told in Report of Committee 
On Salesmanship to National Association 


By J. B. DURYEA, Chairman 
General Agent, Penn Mutual, San Francisco 


much superior to other old men that you 
will be pointed out as one of the very 
few who have made notable financial 
success; you will have power and pres- 
tige and influence, and your old age will 
be the most beautiful period of your 
life’; and the prospect will take your 
proffered pen and sign his name without 
deliberation. 

A mother kisses her child’s bumped 
head and says: “Mother will cure it: it 
does not hurt now,” and the child smiles 
and continues its play. But if the 
mother says: “My poor baby, how ter- 
ribly it hurts,” the mother’s kisses would 








committee in Chicago on Tuesday by 
agent of the Penn Mutual Life at San 
on salesmanship. The subject of the 


Mr. Duryea are as follows: 


the idea on the prospect’s mind. If he 


talk is complete, whether it has lasted 


or two is sometime all the difference 


| 

|| actuarial facts, dividend probabilities 
| prospect’s subconscious mind going to 
| 

| 


sudden as to be amazing. 


was uttermost in the prospect’s mind. 





increase the pain instead of stop it. A 
salesman says—and feels—“I know | 
will get an application when I call on 
Mr. Prospect at 4:00 o'clock today.” 
And he brings home the application. 
But if he says—and feels—“I have a 
date with Mr. Prospect at 4:00 o'clock 
today, and I am going to do my best to 
write him—but he is a hard nut to 
crack,” the prospect puts the case over 
until next month, or refuses outright. 

Only a hair separates success from 
failure in life underwriting. The differ- 
ence between the initiated suggestions: 
“I will do my best to write an applica- 
tion today,” and “I will write an appli- 
cation today,” is monumental. “Your 
best” is failure because it gives the sug- 
gestion of failure, so, of course, your 
subconsciousness transforms it into fail- 


your old age beautiful,” and “this policy 
fits your needs because it is the best 
there is in life insurance, and the cost is 
less than in any other company” may be 
as great as the difference between the | 1 
brightest day and the darkest night. It 
is just as easy to suggest the agreeable 
image as it is to make the unimagin&tive 
assertion. One gets action and the other 





ginning at age 65, will make you so 












inaction. The prospect can visualize a 





The annual report of the committee on salesmansh’p of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, presented at the meeting of the executive 


| 
| Selling Life Insurance,” but in analyzin 
| details of life insurance salesmanship. 


A salesman should never talk when talking is unnecessar> to impose 


| The one and only function of the sales talk is to impose the idea, image 
| oF picture of the thing he wants realized on the mind of the prospect. Your 
sales talk should dwell on images of benefit to him and contain little else. 
When the idea is understood and received by the prospect, the sales 


him believe that it will contribute in some way to his welfare, never because 
of the premium or net cost. It is essential for the life underwriter to dwell 
|| exclusively, during his sales talk, on the benefit to the prospect and to keep 
entirely away from the discussion of price. 

| Never make negative suggestions when you want a man to act. A word 


| If a man wants life insurance, it is always because someone has made 


want to come true and the exact opposite. 

Whenever you discuss net cost, premiums, dividends or any other thing 
of that kind, you are giving the wrong suggestion. 

Never suggest details of policy contracts, policy forms, premium rates, 


If the agent can select the idea which the prospect wants to realize in | 
actuality and then dwell on that one idea until it completely fills the mind | 
of the prospect, he will find effort minimized at a resultant action often so || 


More than half the failures of salesmen are due to the fact that they 
did not provide an easy channel for action at the moment when the urge 


age salesman has realized. 


ance, will often be found ready to take 
insurance whenever the opportunity is 
offered with little or no explanation, ex- 
cept to enable him to determine what 
part of his income he can devote to this 
use. 


suggestion that a soldier should carry 
$10,000 war risk insurance has increased 
the amount carried by millions of men 
who were not in the service. 
ernment 
this idea was received by the subcon- 
sciousness of the nation; so when insur- 
ance is to be taken on by the average 


ure. The difference between the sug- 
gestion: “This contract will give you | man, $10,000 seems to be the right 
superiority over other men, and make | amount. 


How to Make Use 


gestion as applied through the three 
phases of its operation: 


which the idea is imposed on the mind 
of the prospect. 


picture of his superiority over other 
men, and a beautiful old age for himself; 
but no image is conveyed to his mind by 
the “fit of a policy,” “best insurance,” 
and “other companies.” 

There is a sort of collective sugges- 
tion that moves groups of people. We 
read opinions in our newspaper, or hear 
them expressed in public speech or pri- 
vate conversation. We place no belief 
in these opinions, and do not expect to 
do so until we have had an opportunity 
to investigate them for ourselves. Time 
passes and we forget to investigate, but 
all the while the suggestion is working 
in our subconsciousness. Then an occa- 
sion arises when we are called upon for 
a decision on that very subject, and we 
discover that we have a definite opinion, 
which we express as if it were based on 
fact and reason, without any recollec- 
tion of the source of our belief nor of 
how we obtained it. 

The force of collective suggestion in 
forming opinions favoring life insurance 


the chairman, J. B. Duryea, general 
Francisco, was a mine of good things 
report was “Value of Suggestion in 

this topic the report covered all 
ome of the suggestions made by 


does, he will continue to be a failure. 


a minute or an hour. 


between suggesting that which you 





and cost calculations. How is the 
lead into an urge to act? 





is no doubt much greater than the aver- 
A boy whose 
father carries a substantial line of insur- 
ance, who associates with other boys 
similarly reared, whose business life is 
begun in a firm carrying business insur- 


It is well known that the government's 


The gov- 
gave the $10,000 suggestion; 


of Suggestion 


To increase his production, the sales- 
man must keep in mind the laws of sug- 


1. The initiation of suggestion in 





2. The acceptance of the idea by the 
prospect and its transformation through 
his subconsciousness into autosugges- 
tion. 

3. The inevitable desire for action. 

The first step or phase may be taken 
in any one or more of many ways. A 
preliminary call for information often 
imposes the idea on the prospect's mind 
strong enough so that his subconscious- 
ness transforms it into autosuggestion 
with a favorable decision before the 
salesman returns with the detailed ex- 
planation. This action is brought about 
by spontaneous autosuggestion, the pri- 
mary cause of which may be due to dis- 
cussions of life insurance overheard in 
the home, club, or business. If the 
salesman senses this decision he should 
close the sale without any explanation at 
all. A salesman should never talk when 
talking is unnecessary to impose the idea 
on the prospect's mind. If he does he 
will continue to be a failure. 





May Be Necessary 
to Postpone Action 


If the preliminary call is not accepted 
as an autosuggestion by the prospect, 
then the idea must be imposed by the 
sales talk. If the idea presented by the 
sales talk is accepted by the prospect 
without question, his subconsciousness 
will as quickly transform it into auto- 
suggestion, and the sale may be closed 
at the first interview. If the sales talk 
leaves some point obscure, brings in a 
number of conditions which seem to 
complicate the problem or its solution, 
emphasizes dividends or anything else 
which suggests cost or expense, misses 
part of the problem it purports to solve, 
or is not credited by the prospect, then, 
of course, the prospect’s subconscious- 
ness must have time to transform the idea 
into autosuggestion. If the prospect asks 
time for consideration, it is evident that 
the sales talk is lacking in some of these 
points, or others of a similar nature. If 
the agent is able to make the correction, 
the sale may yet be closed at this sitting, 
otherwise it is advisable to defer the 
close until the prospect’s subconscious- 
ness has had time to make the correc- 
work of the subconscious mind after the 
idea has been accepted, and often this 
work is dynamic and vast in its scope. 


Unless Properly Handled, 
“May Go to Another 


An agent may impose the idea, but, 
because he does not handle the case 
properly, give it up as hopeless; and at 
a later date, when the prospect's subcon- 
sciousness has had time to transform 
the idea, another agent comes along and 
provides the opportunity for the auto- 
suggestion to express itself in action. 
The first agent is like a man who plants 
seed and, because he knows little or 
nothing about agriculture and thinks 
that grain ought to be immediately 
forthcoming, leaves the field for some 
one else to reap. 

The one and only function of the sales 
talk is to impose the idea—image or pic- 
ture—of the thing he wants realized on 
the mind of the prospect. The way in 
which this is done determines the result 
of the sales talk. You must have a vivid 
picture in your own mind, or you will 
never be able to give the prospect a 
vivid picture. You can point out a 
building at which you are looking, and 
he will see it as clearly as you see it; 
but he cannot see the building in your 
thoughts only as you have a distinct 
mental picture of that building, and then 
use the necessary clear-cut, simple lan- 
guage that will convey it to his thoughts. 
If your mental picture is clear, it will 
not take many words to convey it to his 
mind. 

Your sales talk should dwell on these 
images of benefit to him, and contain 
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little else. Every suggestion you make 
must be of a character that the prospect 
will accept and turn into an autosugges- 
tion. And every suggestion should be 
around the image you have given him 
of the thing he wants to come true. “A 
single idea persistently dwelt upon by 
the Imagination becomes irresistible.” 


Understanding of Idea 
Completes the Sale 


When the idea is understood and re- 
ceived by the prospect, the sales talk is 
complete, whether it has lasted a minute 
or an hour. When a talk is “complete” 
it should end. A salesman who hasn’t 
enough confidence in his service and the 
picture he paints of it to keep still after 
he has completed his picture, has nine- 
tenths of salesmanship yet to learn. A 
man who builds a house for a prospective 
tenant and the moment it is complete— 
just as the tenant starts to move in— 
tears it down, thinking he is still build- 
ing, is ignorant indeed. Is “ignorant” 
strong enough to call a salesman who 
gives a prospect a strong visualization 
of the image he wants to come true, and 
then, just as the prospect is ready to 
take possession, changes the picture 
through cash values, dividends, and net 
cost, to one in which the prospect sees 
himself paying out the money for which 
he has worked hard? 


Approach Is Starting 
Point of the Idea ia 


The approach is the starting point of 
the idea, as it is the introduction to the 
sales talk. A strong, forceful approach, 
which at once gets the concentrated at- 
tention of the prospect, makes a short 
sales talk successful in imposing the idea 
on the prospect’s mind and inducing him 
to accept it. 

The more blunt and direct a sugges- 
tion, the more effective it is, provided 
the salesman has the courage, driving 
force and authority over the prospect to 
make a direct command. Direct sug- 
gestion should always be used to the 
fullest extent that the conditions will 
permit. How else can you give a man 
the service that fits his needs? Suppose 
some inefficient “seller of policies” has 
sold him the idea of 20 payment life to 
protect a wife and two little children 
when he is unable to pay for enough 
ordinary life to give them even a third 
of the protection they should have; are 
you going to let him have a 20 payment 
life? If you do you lack a pad deal of 
courage, and the aggressive force neces- 
sary in a successful salesman. 


Must Avoid Making 
Negative Suggestions 


Suggestion is the strongest force in 
the world moving people to act. But 
millions of suggestions produce no ac- 
tion, and no desire to act. Never make 
negative suggestions when you want a 
man to act. A word or two is some- 
times all the difference between suggest- 
ing that which you want to come true 
and the exact opposite. Take this as 
one of many examples: “It will require 
a saving of $30 a month,” as contrasted 
with “It will cost $30 a month.” “Sav- 
ings” is the only financial problem of the 
average man. The only financial reason 
that men work harder each day than 
the day’s expenses is in the hope that by 
some plan, or some unknown turn of 
luck, they will have accumulated—saved 
—enough at the end of their producing 





years to enable them to live in comfort 
and happiness the rest of their lives. 


Many Natural 
Tendencies Are Dangers 


Whenever you discuss “net cost,” “net 
cost in ten years,” or quote exact we 
miums reduced by exact dividends, 
any other thing of that kind, you Pa 
giving the wrong suggestion. You are 
talking of the things in which your in- 
terest centers, not his. 

Never make a suggestion which brings 
to the prospect the difficulties side by 
side with the benefits. Say: “It will be 
easy for you to carry out this ~~ ” not 

“You can do this if you try,” or “it will 
not be hard for you to pill ye this 
plan”; “Carrying this contract will be 
the most pleasant act of your business 
career,” not “If you find it hard to carry 
you can borrow on the reserve to pay 
the premiums.’ 

Mere suggestion—the expression of 
an idea from one person to another— 
will not cause action unless the sugges- 
tion is accepted by the other person and 
transformed into an autosuggestion. 
Autosuggestion is the act of imposing 
an idea on oneself by oneself; and until 
this is done no action is produced , 

If you can get his mind filled with 
the beneficial image of life insurance as 
it works out his hopes in life, as it pro- 
vides comfort to his wife every month 
through the long vista of the future, as 
it educates his children and gives them a 
better chance in the world—if you can 
get this thought to completely fill his 
mind, it will carry him to inevitable 
action. 


Subconsciousness Works 

During Entire Time 

The prospect’s subconsciousness 
works on what you have given it on 
which to work. It takes figures and 
fancies, success and failure, hard luck 
story and visions of plenty, self-confi- 
dence and _ self-consciousness, without 
question. Like a mill, it grinds only 
what is given it to grind. It never sleeps 
but works continually whether con- 
sciousness is aware, awake or asleep; 
and it forms comparisons, decisions and 
judgments, in which consciousness takes 
no part. It is, therefore, extremely im- 
portant that the only thing you give it 
on which to form a decision is the vision 
of bettering his conditions, fulfilling his 
obligations, and contributing to his best 
interests—those things that form the 
foundation of life insurance service. 

Making a sale is so extremely simple 
that the average salesman refuses to be- 
lieve in the efficacy of the simple method 
by which a sale is brought about. He 
must inject complications into his talk 
to satisfy his non-belief. 


Dwelling on Single 

Thought Gets Action 

The desire of a salesman is to get ac- 
tion with the least possible effort. If he 
can select the idea which the prospect 
wants to see realized in actuality and 
then dwell on that one idea until it com- 
pletely fills the mind of the prospect, he 
will find effort minimized and the re- 
sultant action often so sudden as to be 
amazing. If we can get the entire field 
of the prospect’s consciousness filled 
with a single idea, or a small group of 
related ideas, we are approaching an 
ideal condition. If we do not bring in 
a fresh current of ideas the mind tends 
to remain in the same condition of one- 
ideaedness. Thus attention, with 
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scarcely any effort, takes on a condi- 
tion of exclusiveness which is powerful 
in the extreme. This is the state of 
mental activity known as concentration; 
it is attention without effort of the will, 
or rather a mixture of attention and re- 
laxation. 

The most commonplace examples of 
this lulling influence of one idea com- 
pletely occupying the attention are the 
roaring of a waterfall, the hum of ma- 
chinery, the tick-tock of a clock, the mo- 
notonous tones of a lullaby, or the hum 
of street traffic. After attention has 
been held for a time in any of these 
ways the mind becomes obsessed by it. 

The value of presenting one idea, or 
image, and repeating it over and over 
is thus seen to be supreme autosuggest- 
ibility, and since the fundamental urge 
of every autosuggestion is to express 
itself in action this is the condition the 
salesman seeks. 

Third Phase Is 

Desire for Action 

The third phase of autosuggestion is 
the desire for action. Action is the natu- 
ral urge of autosuggestion. This action 
is the emotional expression of the trans- 
formed idea. It is not the result of 
argument, reason, logic, nor conviction. 
Man is not a logical animal; he responds 
to his feelings and not to his head. The 
action is the urge of an idea surging up 
from the subconsciousness seeking to 
express itself. It is impulsive in its 
fundamental nature. When you con- 
sciously think of dancing, or any other 





movement, you find yourself wanting to 
dance or perform the movement. This 
being true you can understand the dy- 
namic urge for action of an idea on 
which the powerful subconscious mind 
has been operating. 

More than half the failures of sales- 
men are due to the fact that they did 
not provide an easy channel for action 
at the moment when the urge was up- 
permost in the prospect’s mind. 

After you start to close never go back 
to the imposition of the idea. The close 
is the third phase of suggestion—not the 
first. You have already put the corn in 
the mill—you are now taking out the 
grist; you have planted the seed—you 
are now at the harvest. You are now 
showing the prospect how to get the 
service, not why he should have it. If 
you throw in one word about why he 
should take the service you start in at 
the beginning. You have made a new 
suggestion—imposed a new idea—which 
he may refuse to accept, and the sale is 
lost. Stay where you are—at the close— 
even if you suddenly remember that you 
left out your strongest selling point. The 
time for selling points is past. After 
you have lived from nine o’clock to ten 
o’clock, do not try to live the same hour 
over again. You are now endeavoring to 
get him to the doctor, or whatever action 
you have decided on, so as to allow his 
aroused feelings external expression, 
You must absolutely compel yourself to 
stay at the third phase once you have 
arrived there. 
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Nettsiaal rT U. s A. ‘Men Tell Sind Plans 
They Found Successful in Closing Business— 
Royal E. Hooyer Gives Some Hints 


OYAL E. HOOYER, general 
R agent for the National Life, uu. & 

A., at Denver, addressed _ its 
$100,000 Club being held in Chicago on 
the subject “How I Solicit.” Mr. Hoo- 
yer introduced his remarks by saying 
that he could kill more ducks on the 
South Platte River than any other man 
in the world. He is able to do this 
because he knows every inch of the 
river and just where and at what time 
to find the ducks. He follows out this 
principle of becoming thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his subject in business. 
He never solicits a stranger for insur- 
ance. Any man who is approached by 
Mr. Hooyer on the subject of life in- 
surance has been thoroughly studied by 
him. He belongs to all of the noon-day 
clubs and commercial organizations in 
Denver. He is very observing and has 
a wide acquaintanceship. 


Method of Closing Business 


Mr. Hooyer’s method of closing busi- 
ness is novel. He says that he is a 
closer of the other fellow’s business. 
He lets the other fellow talk insurance, 
explains its phases and show the rate 
book. After a prospect has been thor- 
oughly educated about insurance Mr. 
Hooyer capitalizes his confidence and 
closes. He sells nine out of ten persons 
he interviews and nine of ten on the 
first interview. This same ratio holds 
true in another way. Nine out of ten 
are examined before Mr. Hooyer writes 
the application. He puts a prospect on 
the defensive by telling him that he 
should have a medical examination. If 
the prospect feels that there is any 
danger of his not being able to get 
insurance, he will resort to any method 
to get some. 


Interesting Experience Told 


Mr. Hooyer told of an interesting 
personal experience he had in closing a 
prospect. This man was a_ personal 
friend of Mr. Hooyer’s, and was trying 
to learn to play golf. Mr. Hooyer often 
played with him. He complimented this 
man on his drive, which was really very 





He asked this man to teach him 
the drive. The man was only too glad 
to do this and he was made to feel 
that he was something of a wonder. A 
week or two later Mr. Hooyer closed 
him for a large line of insurance. 

Mr. Hooyer predicted that the big 
agent in the future will be the specialist 
and expert in insurance, the man who 
settles down in one community, devotes 
all of his time to the insurance busr 
ness and is well acquainted in his com 
munity. 

The part-time man and 
nighters will in the future 
In closing Mr. Hooyer said, 
the right time, the right place 
write the application.” 

J. A. Barrow Speaks 


poor. 


the fiy-by- 
flicker out. 
“(Choose 
and then 


J. Faerber, general agent of the 


A. 

National Life, U. S. A., at Davenport 
told how he had closed various large 
lines. He solicits large business for t 
most part. He studies finance and 
makes a careful study of the finance 
condition of every man he approaches 
He has been successful in closing Mf 
Palmer, head of the Palmer Chirop! acti¢ 
School in Davenport for a large line 
He showed him how he could cut dow# 
the 58 per cent surtax on income ove 
$200,000 to 15 per cent by carrying a 
large line of insurance. His main && 
deavor is to show a man how to lessel 
his income tax and how to pay his * 
heritance tax. 

J. S&S. Barrow 


James S. i 
Kansas, who has a staff of 
trained men under him, was 
thusiastic about the college man 11 
ness. He said that college men 
confidence in themselves and are 
able and willing to tackle anything. 
urges these young men to close ont 
first interview. This keeps them intel 
ested and keeps them furnished wit 
tangible results every day. He § ; 
that a college trained man_ has 21 
chances to one over a high s¢ 
graduate. 
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In Practically a Fresh Market, 
Think What Such a Contract Means 


Only twenty per cent of the possible Accident 
Insurance business in the United States has 
been sold thus far; the remaining vast market 
is open to all. There is an increasing de- 
mand for income protection in your com- 
munity. 


We are offering you a contract for the writing of the 
broadest, most liberal and up-to-date Accident Insurance 
line on the market—a direct contract with this Company 
paying liberal commissions and entitling you to the entire 
range of service rendered to our representatives by our 
Accident Department. 


Our policies are absolutely unrestricted, our underwriting 
methods sound, liberal and designed to conserve every 
possible dollar’s worth of business for the Agent. Our 
range of policy contracts includes a form for each class 
of prospects, especially fitted in every way to suit their 
requirements. This is a line that you can sell. Write for 


particulars. 





MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. SINGLETON, President Home Office: ST. LOUIS 


Life Accident Health 
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Continental 
Casualty Company—Assurance Company 


H. &. B. Alexander, President 


Members of the National Association of Life Underwriters 
know that no program of Life Insurance is complete without 
noncancellable disability coverage. 





Che Continental Casualty Company 


is the giant casualty organization that writes this form of insurance 





Che Continental Assurance Company 


writes Life Insurance exclusively 








The Continental Companies extend to all members of the National Associ- 
ation of Life Underwriters a cordial invitation to visit the Home Office 
—910 S. Michigan Avenue —while attending the Chicago convention. 
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“AH TNA-IZE” 




















A catalog of insurance could hardly be more comprehen- 
sive than this one widely known word—‘‘A: TNA-IZE”’. 
In the business of insurance, it has marked significance. 
It sums up in eight letters the complete insurance service 
which the A: TNA Life Insurance Company and _ its 
Affiliated Companies is furnishing through its well 
equipped and ably managed agencies in all parts of the 
country. 


Life, accident, health, liability, workmen's compensation, 
fidelity and surety bonds, general casualty, fire and 
marine, group insurance, all come within the scope of 
this service. For every one of these insurable interests, 
there is the right form of A: TNA protection. 








IETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





~ "AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN B. BRAINARD, President 




















AE TNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
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There are many problems that 


confront the agent who solicits 


business in the agricultural 
districts. Likewise, there are 


many problems that confront - 


the city agent. Each agent has 
his problems that are peculiar to 
his particular prospects. Each 
agent must receive home office 
help that meets his particular 
needs. 


The Farmers National Life is 
in an excellent position to give 
this specific type of help to the 
agent. The company, through 
its officers, understands agri- 
cultural conditions thoroughly. 
It understands conditions in 
the cities. It equips its agents 


“— 








V 


with this type of salesmanship 
material. There are no pro- 
miscuous shots that do not hit 
the mark. Every bit of ma- 
terial, every sales help, every 
suggestion’ is made with but 
one end in view—that of sup- 
plying our agents with good 


salesmanship material that will . 


increase their business among 
their own classes of prospects. 
eats I 

To line up with the Farmers 


National is putting yourself 
into a life time position of profit 
and enjoyable relationship. A 
warm spirit of friendly and 
helpful cooperation permeates 
every niche and cranny of the 
Farmers National organization. 


A COMPANY 


FOR ALL 


FARMERS NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of America 


3401 S. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, III. 


Il 






































IN SEPTEMBER 1913 


We Said— 





“We believe—that when Home Office and Field unite to eliminate 
untrained unsuccessful part-time men and make it impossible for them 
to obtain commissions, the business will become a real profession, 
thereby transferring the tremendous expense of supervising a large 
group of inefficient men to an investment of time and money toward 
the development of only high grade successful salesmen. 





We are ready to practice what we preach and make a definite start 
toward further carrying out our part of the program.” 











Some of the Results to Date 
THEN NOW 


1700 contracts 375 contracts 
doing $21,000,000 doing $47,000,000 
Business in force Business in force 


$156,000,000 $350,000,000 





From the beginning we have sought to 
strengthen the original plan. 


We have made this reasonable progress by 
steadily rendering service designed to protect 
our sales force. 





This means that the progress has been made 


WITHOUT HELPERS 
WITHOUT BROKERS 


No new contracts since January 1, 1920 
except with full-time men. 


All new men since January 1, 1920 required 
to take Sales Training course. 





Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Connecticut 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 
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The American National Insurance Company 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


W. L. MOODY, JR. SHEARN MOODY W. J. SHAW 
President Vice-President Secretary 





Legal Reserve Life Insurance to Meet Every 
Insurable Need 
Standard Policy Provisions 


AGE LIMITS twousraac® spe 6 


CHILDREN’S ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


Insurance on Sub-Standard Lives 


Operating in 21 States and the Republic of Cuba 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(PAID FOR BASIS) 


$195,000,000.00 








Surplus to Policyholders 
More than $2,500,000.00 


Paid Policyholders Since Organization 
Over $12,500,000.00 


EXCELLENT AGENCY OPENINGS 


On Agency Matters Address 


C. HUBERT ANDERSON 


Manager of Agencies 
Ordinary Department 
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H. G. ROYER, President 











Surface and [ap-Root 


Surely a company, showing consistent 
growth, must as a prime essential be 
firmly anchored. Surface roots will not 
do. A tap-root running down to the 
bed-rock of financial security is the only 
safe and dependable anchor. The his- 
tory of The Great Northern Life reflects 
this type of growth. Financially stable 
at all times, showing consistent progress, 


the official personnel and agents of the 
company point with pride to their 
company. 


The agents of The Great Northern Life 
are appreciative of their company. They 
place great value upon their connection. 
Their opportunity to write complete 
personal protection (Life, Accident, 
Health) is an asset of undeniable value. 


Great Northern Life Insurance 
Company 


JNO. A. SULLIVAN, Vice-President 


Westminster Building, Chicago, III. 








C. O. PAULEY, Secretary 















AMERICAN 
ENTRA 
LIFE 


Insurance Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN 


PRESIDENT 
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AMERICAN LIFE 


Reinsurance Company 


OFFICES: 


Magnolia Bldg., Dallas 
29 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


MOTTO: 
“First in Service 
Second to None in Security.” 


UNEXCELLED RECORD 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
March 11, 1919, began business 


December 31, 1919, $5,290,881 
December 31, 1920, $19,025,345 


December 31, 1921, $27,146,043 
December 31, 1922, $32,019,215 


August 31, 1923, $38,500,000 





1923 biggest year in Company’s history 


ENDORSEMENT 


Extract from examination by Texas Department of 
Insurance and Banking in 1922. 


CONCLUSION—“It is gratifying to be able 
to state we find after close investigation that the 
history of the Company from the beginning has 
been entirely free from objectionable methods or 
practices. The Officers and Directors are men of 
recognized ability, character and energy. It is evi- 
dent that the Company enjoys the fullest confidence 
of its clients and that both the excellent service it 
renders and the security it furnishes are duly ap- 
preciated.” 


OFFICERS: 


A. C. BIGGER BERT H. ZAHNER 
President Chicago Manager 


FRED D. STRUDELL MORTON BIGGER 


ecretary Assistant Secretary 








A Cordial 
Invitation 


Our national headquarters in the 
Illinois Merchants Bank Building 
are open to visitors attending 
the National Convention of Life 
Underwriters and their friends. 
Every courtesy we can ‘extend 
is open to all. <A private office 
and stenographer service will be 
at the disposal of visitors. 


Ask for a free copy of Radio 
Address on ‘‘Life Insurance,’’ 
by James A. Grizzard. 





Pronounced Griz~ard’ 


SYSTEM 


GRIZZARD SYSTEM OF 
OHIO, Incorporated 


308 Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND 


GRIZZARD SYSTEM OF 
CHICAGO, Incorporated 
Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg., Chicago 


GRIZZARD SYSTEM OF 16 E. Broad St.,, COLUMBUS 
MICHIGAN, Incorporated Metropolitan Bldg., AKRON 
Ist Natl. Bank Bldg., Detroit Daily News Bldg., CANTON 


GRIZZARD SYSTEM OF AMERICA, Incorporated 
Executive Offices, Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
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Life Underwriters of America! 


Creators of comforts, competencies and even riches; stabilizers of families, businesses 
and estates; patrons of schools, churches and all worthy charities; enemies of the poor- 
house, the brothel and the jail, we salute you and extend to you a most cordial invitation to 
visit our new Home Office, which has been pronounced by many the most beautiful life 
insurance building in the United States. 


Illinois Life Insurance Company 
CHICAGO 


JAMES W. STEVENS, President 


Greatest Illinois Company 
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1212 LAKE SHORE DRIVE 


Land and building owned and occupied exclusively by the Illinois Life. 


Nineteen Twenty-three completes the thirtieth year of this Company’s successful oper- 
ation and uninterrupted progress. 


To build a substantial service giving organization, big enough to have unquestioned 
strength, but small enough to maintain close and human relations between the Home Office, 
the Field and its Clients, and to especially merit the patronage of the citizens of its Home 
State, is the already realized goal and ambition of the 


Illinois Life Insurance Company 
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Life Uluderwriters Open Big Meeting 


TO INCREASE 
POLICY SIZE 


Methods of Reaching 
Results Are Stressed 
At Opening Session 








Great Field for Bequest 
Insurance Is Explained 
In Afternoon Discussion 


Convention Headquarters, 
Medinah Temple, Chicago 


1E problem of increasing the size 
Toi the average policy sold, which 
is to be the main theme of the 
present convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, was 
especially stressed in the case method 
discussions Wednesday morning. 
Bequest insurance was the general 
theme of the entire afternoou program 
and proved one of the most popular 
subjects of discussion of the day. As 
expressed by several of the speakers 
this was probably due to the fact that 
such a subject could be brought closer 
to each individual underwriter, as it did 
not deal with $100,000 and $1,000,000 life 


insurance propositions, but with the 
average size policy such as the every 
day agent meets constantly. Franklin 


agent of the 
introduced the 


W. Ganse, home office 
Columbian National Life, 
subject, which was opened by Robert 
L. Jones, general agent for the State 
Mutual Life at New York and treasurer 
of the National Association. Mr. Jones 
in a very brief talk brought out the 
tremendous possibilities open to the life 
insurance profession in this compara- 
tively new line of endeavor saying that 
it Was now possible that the agent can 
find “acres of diamonds” in his own 
door yard through this channel of 
bequest insurance. 


Furnishes Agent New 
And Valuable Tool 


Edward A. Woos, Pittsburgh gene ral 
agent for the Equitable Life of New 
York and chairman of the program 
committee at this convention, led the 
discussion which followed, introducing 
it with a brief descripton of the new 
held. He said that bequest insurance 
is a new use for life insurance, furnish- 
ing the underwriting agent with a new 
and most valuable tool. He said that 
it is another demonstration that right 
things repay and wrong things do not, 
as a policy written for a bequest both 
becomes a profit to the agent and a 
benefit to the public. Mr. Woods asked 
for a show of hands of those in the 
Convention hall who had _ themselves 
arranged a bequest program of life in- 
surance. The result was rather surpris- 


ing, a generous sprinkling of hands 
showing throughout the hall. Mr. 
oods pointed out, however, that the 


very fact that every life underwriter in 


the room did not raise his hand showed 
that this field was still in the embryonic 
Stage. One of the important points 
brought out by Mr. Woods was that 
this form of solicitation gives the life 
agent an entree into the most select 
“ircles of society and still further estab- 
lishes the business as a profession. 
Priddy Shows Field 
For Hospital Bequests 


The various subdivisions of the sub- 
ject were handled in the form of “case 
method discussions,” Lawrence Priddy 
of New York being the first speaker. 
Mr, Priddy demonstrated how he would 
handle the case of hospital bequest 
Policies, showing a tremendous field on 





PRESIDENT COOLIDGE ON INSURANCE 


“Through the operation of insurance, 
weak obtain not by 


of the weak, and the 
and paid for the support of the strong. 
of independence, a charter of 
overcome adversity. 
ment of insurance. It 


education and property, insurance 


economic 
With the development of democracy has gone the develop- 
is not too much to 
belongs to 


the strong contribute to the support 
favor but by rightfully purchased 
Every insurance policy is a declaration 
freedom. He who holds one has 


say that along with government, 
the public.”—President Calvin 


Coolidge in message to Insurance Commissione rs Convention. 
(Cited by Orville Thorp at opening session of National Association of Life 


Underwriters. ) 





this line alone. He said that there are 
6,158 hospitals with 288,898 beds in the 
United States and each had a board of 
directors with an average membership 
of 27. He said that each individual 
member of the board, each subscriber 
to the hospital fund, every patient or 
former patient of the hospital looms as 


a prospect for this solicitation. Wilmer 
M. Hammond, Chicago general agent 
of the Equitable Life of New York, 


took up the phase of bequest insurance 
for a church building program, show- 
ing the manner in which an agent 
could easily accomplish several ends 
at the same time. He said that the 
church buildings could be guaranteed in 
this way, the community benefited and 
the agent established as a co-worker 
for all that is good in his community. 


University and 
College Bequests 


Roy H. Heartman, general agent for 
the Equitable Life in lowa, took up the 


A, O. ELIASON, PRESIDENT NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 


matter of university and college be- 
quests.. 
Mr. Heartman in a very eloquent ad- 


dress said that in this particular ques- 
tion as in all phases of life insurance 
work, the agent must sell himself before 
he can sell others. He must be willing 
to “take his own medicine” as diagnosed 
by himself for others, meaning that no 
agent could successfully sell bequest in- 
surance unless he had arranged a pro- 
gram of life insurance bequests for him 
self. This subject was enlarged upon 
by Ralph Sanborn, a member of the 
Paul F. Clark Agency of the John Han 
cock Mutual at Boston, which agency 
has developed a new and very successful 


method of handling college endow- 
ments. Mr. Sanborn gave the details of 
the methods he would use, some of the 


salient features being the necessity of 
selling the class as a unit and not indi- 
viduals, a means of handling lapsed 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33) 


ASSOCIATION OF LIFE 


WORK OFIPAST 
YEAR}IS TOLD 


President Eliason 
Reports Progress 
Association Made 


Song Leader “Peps Up” 
Delegates at Opening 
Session of Convention 


Convention Headquarters 
Medinah Temple, Chicago, Sept. 4. 


ITH a surprisingly small attend- 
ance the 34th annual convention 
National - 


of the ; Association of 
Life Underwriters got under way 
Wednesday morning at 9:30. There 


were only 300 in the 


when W. G. 


spacious auditorium 
Eisenhauser began to lead 


the singing. The assemblage rose while 
‘The Star Spangled Banner” was sung. 
Mr. Eisenhauser then proceeded to liven 


up things by leading in congregational 
singing and characteristically concluding 
each number with “And she lives down 
in our Alley.” Musical volume was 
added by Ernie Young’s band on the 
stage. With the pepping up process 
over, Darby A. Day, president of the 
Chicago association, introduced Jules 
Girardin, the veteran Chicago general 
agent of the Phoenix Mutual and “The 
man who brought the convention to 
Chicago.” At the time of the last an- 
nual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation in Chicago in 1911, Mr. Girardin 
made the address of welcome and it was 
therefore very appropriate to have him 
extend the good right hand of fellow- 
ship at this year’s gathering. At the 
conclusion of his talk Mr. Girardin pre- 
sented to President Eliason a large key 
to the city. 


Eliason Tells About 
Work of Past Year 


Rev. John Thompson of 
Temple gave the invocation instead of 
Dr. John Timothy Stone who was 
scheduled for this feature. President A. 
Q. Eliason responded to Mr. Girardin’s 
talk by accepting the hospitality offered. 


Chicago 


On behalf of the National Association 
he expressed to the Chicago association 
obligation and thanks for the prepara- 
tions made. He then gave a summary 


of his annual report which was formally 
presented at the meeting of the execu- 
tive committee on Tuesday. He said 
that the life underwriter need no longer 


be apologetic. The day of the order 
taker is past. The National Association, 
he said, will continue the altruistic pro- 
gram which it has been following in 
recent years. Ridding the life insurance 
profession of undesirables need not oc- 
cupy much of the attention of the na- 


tional body in future, Mr. Eliason stated. 
The restraining inffuence of public opin- 
ion will largely take care of the weeding 


out of unfit life insurance men. The 
national organization, Mr. Eliason said, 
is now free to devote itself to a more 
constructive program 

During the past year 40 sales con- 
gresses and special sales meetings at- 
tended by over 15,000 have been held. 
The National Association in the future 
should be chiefly executive and direc- 
tive, Mr. Eliason declared 

The purpose and keynote of the con- 
vention program is, Mr. Eliason said, 
the extension of the field of service tor 
life insurance men and the opportuni- 
ties for cooperating with educational, 
philanthropic and fiduciary institutions. 


Life insurance men, Mr. Eliason added, 
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have the means for being of great as- 
sistance to organizations of this kind. 


Chicago Pastor’s Tribute 
to Life Insurance 


John Thompson, pastor of the 
Chicago Temple, paid a great tribute to 
the life insurance profession in his ad- 
dress on “How adequate life insurance 
will decrease dependency, illiteracy, pov- 
erty and crime.” Dr. Thompson cited in 
detail some of the outstanding cases he 
has encountered in his work as a mem- 
ber of the clergy, showing the great loss 
to the public through the lack of suffi- 
cient life insurance. He was especially 
well acquainted with the life insurance 
business, as he was an agent in the days 
before He took up the ministry and in 
the days before the life insurance busi- 
ness was a “profession.” Dr. Thompson 
said that insurance agents are cyes to 
the great public. He said that they are 
always looking ahead and are telling 
the public to look ahead. 

Dr. Thompson said that when he was 





Ganse, 


Franklin W. home office gen- 
eral agent of the Columbian National, 
scored a hit as a presiding officer at the 
executive committee meeting. He is one 
of the old standbys of the National Asso- 
ciation, 


selling life insurance he had little to sell 
but that the life agent is now well sup- 
plied with a “sellable” article produced 
with the insight and foresight of the 
great life companies. These companies 
have developed the means of supplying 
practically every human need. He said 
that the life insurance agent was per- 
forming a dual service, that of a pre- 
ventative providence and that of a serv- 
ing providence. He said that the life 
agent is human providence, looking 
ahead and providing man’s need as man 
has always been furnished with God’s 
providence. Nowhere is there such a 
human providence as there is in insur- 
ance. Dr. Thompson closed with the 
remark that the same divine spirit that 
taught Noah to build the ark, psalmists 
to write their poems and prophets to 
teach, has been the guiding spirit, to 
bring insurance companies to their pres- 
ent position, 

Following the inspirational address 
of Dr. Thompson, President Eliason in- 
troduced Darby A. Day, Chicago man- 


Jones Works Out a Program 
For Use in Making Bequests 


of the. State Mutual Life of 

Worcester and secretary of the 
National Life Association, has worked 
out for himself a life insurance program 
designed to take care of all of the 
individuals and institutions he wishes to 
have remembered in the event of his 
death. Mr. Jones has given careful 
thought to the various uses for life in- 
surance. At the session on Wednesday 
afternoon he. read the letter which he 
sends to his prospects and which gives 
in detail his own life insurance situa- 
tion. This is an interesting document 
and the reading of it was heartily ap- 


Rei the L. JONES, general agent 


plauded. Mr. Jones’s letter is: 
. ee @ 
My Dear Sir: 

You may be interested in my own 
life insurance program. In this I have 
tried to cover every possible con- 
tingency, expected and unexpected. It 
has been planned out from long years 


of experience and I believe it is a good 
one. 

$10,000—20 Payment Life and Ordi- 
nary life. To be held in trust by Com- 


pany at interest payable monthly. In 
case of death of wife then to son, half 
at age 25—and half at age 30. 

An Income Policy paying $100.00 a 
month to wife for life—plus excess in- 
terest. 

$10,000 payable in a lump sum—Ordi- 
nary Life—to pay any outstanding obli- 
gations such as funeral expenses, notes 
at bank, and to provide ready cash for 
unexpected expenses. 





Special Policies 
Special Annuity Policy—Providing for 
an Annuity to Mother during her life- 


time. 
$3,000 Term—To guarantee three-year 


course of son through Harvard Law 
School. 

$3,000 Term—Payable to employees. 

$3,000 Term—To protect a mortgage 
on home. 

$2,000 Term—Payable to a_ favorite 
relative. 

$2,000 Term — Payable to various 
benvolences. 

Would you like to have your insur- 
ance arranged in some such way? 

I shall be glad to serve you. 

Very respectfully 
Robert L. Jones. 











ager of the Mutual Life of New York 
and president of the Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters, who opened the 
first case method discussion on “prac- 
tical methods of increasing the amount 
of the average policy.” Mr. Day put 
the discussion into action at once, intro- 
ducing Earnest J. Clark, Baltimore 
manager of the John Hancock Mutual, 
a leader of the morning discussion. 
George D. Alder opened the five-minute 
talk with a demonstration of a case that 
showed the way to sell policies of $2,500 
instead of $2,000, the use of the dividend 
being given as his solution. 

Charles C. Gilman of Boston discussed 
a case that brought out the method of 
selling additional insurance through the 
wife, although Mr. Gilman stated that 
in his mind the wife was sold as soon as 
the prospect himself was thoroughly 


-_ 

J. Clark of the John Hancock Mu- 
“an at Baltimore presided at the session 
devoted to the first series of selling 
demonstrations. Darby A, Day, presi- 
dent of the Chicago association, opened 
this part of the program and demon- 
strations were given by all who were 
scheduled to speak except Edgar C. 
Fowler, general agent of the New Eng- 
land Mutual at Chicago, whose place 
was taken by Edward A. Woods of 
Pittsburgh. At the conclusion of the 
illustrations 15 minutes were given over 
to informal talks from the floor. Brief 
ideas for increasing the size of the aver- 
age policy were given by Orville Thorp 
of Dallas, Tex.; Nelson Beaton of South 
Bend, ag C. J. Cliffguard of San Fran- 
cisco; C J. Woodridge of Washington, 
- Sea ‘and J. J. Jackson of Cleve- 
land, O. Each speaker was allowed two 
minutes, 


HE afternoon session opened with a 

display of oratory, a large group of 
figures prominent in National Associa- 
tion activities for the past decade being 
on the platform. President Eliason 
turned the meeting over to Franklin W. 
Ganse, home office general agent of the 
Columbian National Life, the leader of 
the afternoon. Henry J. Powell of 
Louisville introduced the first speaker, 
Dr. John A. Stevenson, vice-president 
of the Equitable Life of New York and 
first director of the Carnegie School of 
Life Insurance Salesmanship, who made 
a great hit with the audience. Dr. Stev- 
enson’s discussion of “Fundamentals of 
Professional Underwriting” was filled as 
usual with a wealth of personal anec- 
dotes. Dr. Stevenson said that the two 
great fundamentals in life insurance sell- 
ing are a thorough knowledge of the 
business and a training for service, to 
the public. In this connection he spoke 
of the schools of life insurance salesman- 
ship which have sprung up throughout 


Program Rows Chena 
In Spirit of Business 


LIFE insurance man who had at- 
tended a meeting of the National 
Association five or ten years ago and 


had not been able to attend another 
gathering since that time would have 


been surprised had he happened in upon 
the Wednesday session of this year’s 
meeting of the National Association. In 
the morning “How adequate life insur- 
ance will decrease dependency, illiteracy, 
poverty and crime was the theme of the 
meeting, and in the afternoon the key- 
note was “The need of more life insur- 
ance to support charitable ,philanthropic 
and educational institutions.” What a 
development and progress these subjects 
indicate! Not so long ago at their con- 
ventions life insurance men were dis- 
cussing ways and means of waylaying 
prospects and taking their money away 
from them. Their thoughts were cen- 
tered on how to sell the business and 
how to sell it to cover particular needs. 
Certainly life insurance for bequests was 
an almost unheard-of thing even five 
years ago. In a comparatively short 
space of time life insurance has taken 
tremendous forward strides. Today the 
National Association discusses plans for 
linking life insurance up with the great 
social organizations of the country and 
not simply how and where to get more 
business. 








the country as one of the greatest aids 
in placing the business on the basis of a 
profession. He said that the agent must 
underwrite to fill needs, grasp the func- 
tion of life insurance, set an ideal for the 
profession and render complete service 
to self and prospects, all of which can 
be well directed through the schools of 
salesmanship. Dr. Stevenson said that 
the profession must be weeded out to 
prevent a cluttering up of the business 
through failures. No other profession 
countenances the same amount of care- 
lessness in its working program. 


REDERICK PAUL KEPPEL, 

president-elect of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, was next in- 
troduced, his subject being “Need of 
More Life Insurance to Support Charit- 
able, Philanthropic and Educational In- 
stitutions.” Mr. Keppel presented a 
great picture of the possibilities open to 
life underwriters in this new line of en- 
deavor, the sale of bequest insurance. 
As representing the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, he told of the esteem with which 
Mr. Carnegie held the life insurance 
business and paid tribute to it as one of 
the most beneficent professions to be 
found, 


Graham Wells 
May Be Chosen 


Provident Mutual 
New York Head 
May Be Leader 


Many Favor Him for 
National President 


Convention Headquarters, 
Medinah Temple, Chicago. 
AST night ‘at 10:30 the nominating 
committee commenced in Room G 
of the Drake Hotel the important 
task of selecting a slate of officers for 





Graham C. Wells, general agent of the 


Provident Mutual at New York City, 8 
also president of the New York Ass0- 
ciation, having been recently elected. He 
is a strong association man and may 0 
named by the nominating committee as 4 
1924 president of the National body. 


the coming year. The session continued 
until far into the night. Up to the 
time that the first daily edition of The 
National Underwriter went to’ press the 
committee had not adjourned. How: 
conference began it was 


ever, when the 
known that Graham C. Wells, gener 
agent of the Provident Mutual at New 


York, was the choice of a majority ® 
the delegates for the presidency. 
Wells had been considering during th 
day whether he could afford to sacrifice 
a large amount of his time in ordef 
to accept the chief executive position 0 
the National Life Underwriters Ass” 
ciation. It is not known whether Mr 
Wells’ friends have finally been a" 
to persuade him to take the positio 
He is looked upon as a strong man !0! 
the post, an inspirational leader am 
qualified by both experience and ability 
to take up the reins that Mr. Eliaso 
will lay down at the conclusion of the 
Chicago convention. 

Mr. Wells became well known while 
he was for many years general agent 


coh 
of the Provident Mutual at Pittsburs" 
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W. Ganse of Boston, 
home office, general agent of the 
Columbian National Life, presided 

at the forum Wednesday afternoon 

when the subject, “Life Insurance For 

Bequests” was discussed. In opening 

= feature of the program, Mr. Ganse 

said: 


Frome offic 


. © @ 


The American people are _ great 
earners, they are great spenders, they 
are not great accumulators. It usually 
remains for the rich to leave money to 
philanthropy and charity by will. Most 
of us don’t do that, but as was shown 
this morning, we like to give money, 
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and many of us regularly and in com- 
paratively small amounts for religious, 
philanthropic and charitable uses. 

Now through the life insurance policy, 
the free earner who is a free spender 
and a poor accumulator can perpetuate, 
can practically give money by what we 
properly call an unbreakable will, and 
that means a great step forward, not 
only for charity but a great step forward 
for us who professionally and with pay 
for our services are to introduce this 
great forward movment. I told Presi- 
dent Keppel that it reminded me of one 
of the proudest hours of my life when 
l interviewed Andrew Carnegie on Nov. 
9, 1914, and saw on his study mantel 
two pieces of commercial paper, a little 
$200 note, the first piece of paper that 
he signed commercially to borrow 
money when he began making money, 
and one $1,500,000 draft that was drawn 
on him from the Hague in Holland to 
pay for the Peace Palace. This thing 
that we have started today with the 
help of President Keppel will go a long 
way and will very much improve not 
only our incomes which are important 
but will improve our service to our 
communities. 


Tells Hoover Story 
From Walter H. Page Book ~* 


One of the best stories of Walter 
Hines Page’s biography was the day 
when Mr. Hoover was asked to take 
charge of the Belgium Relief Fund. He 
said he would not decide immediately. 
While they were urging him, Mr. 
Hoover, then a comparatively unknown 
Man to the world, stepped out of the 
foom and Ambassador Page when he 
came back said, “What did you go out 
ot the room for at this critical time?” 

_ Hoover said, “I noticed that the New 

ork Products Exchange was about to 
close at that time and I went out and 

*n my own responsibility cabled for 
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two million bushels of wheat for 
Belgium.” 

He didn’t telegraph to a farmer did 
he? He didn’t telegraph to a single 
grain enterprise did he? He telegraphed 
to the center of the wheat activities of 


the country, to the New York Products 


Exchange. This thing doesn’t mean 
retail selling, it means jobbing and 
wholesaling. It is a grand subject that 


we take up this afternoon, and I beg 
of you men and women that you rise 
to it and make this not only a great 
personal opportunity but a great oppor- 
tunity for extending our beneficient 
business and for giving our profession 
the standing that it should have in our 
respective communities. 











Edgar A. Woods Leads | 


Bequest Discussion) 
| 














Edward A. Woods of Pittsburgh, led 
the discussion of life insurance for be- 
quests. He said: 

It seems that we have this afternoon 
an opportunity of sounding a new note 
in life insurance. We have an oppor- 
tunity of furnishing every underwriter 
in the United States with a new use for 
life insurance. We have a new tool to 
put in our kits that we will find fre- 
quent use for. 

What I want to bring out this after- 
noon, after that wonderful introduction 
of Dean Keppel’s is the fact that this 
is not a mere theoretical proposition. 
This is not merely a service of love on 
the part of the 150,000 life insurance 
men and women. Here an oppor- 
tunity to at once do a great service for 
the great institutions of the country and 
at the same time to steadily increase our 
sales. 

I am not one of those who believe 
that because a thing is profitable it is 
wrong. We are going to advance a 
great many causes because it will make 
them profitable. Judge Gary said to his 
board some time ago, “Gentlemen, it is 
the right thing to do, and if you will 
be patient and give me time I will 
make it pay.” This thing will pay us 
from the start. It will pay every indi- 
vidual life insurance man or woman. 
One of the fine things going on now, is 
that we are finding that right things do 
pay and that wrong things do not pay. 


Psychology Tells Why 
Honesty Is Best Policy 


A lot of us inherit that idea from our 
Puritan ancestors that if it gives us 
pleasure it is wrong and if it pays us it 
is wrong. I heard an eminent psychol- 
Ogist give the reason the other day 
why honesty is the best policy. He 
said that in the complications of mod- 
ern business no concern can survive 
that can not make the repeat sale, and 
you can’t make a repeat sale with a 
man whom you deceive once. You have 
got to get people’s confidence or they 
won’t buy from you again. That was 
not so in the middle ages where the 
trader or peddler sold you once and 
you never saw him again, but no pro- 
fessional man, particularly, can last who 
can’t make the repeat sale. If you do 
that, you have got to get people’s con- 
fidence. 

Here is an eminent service that life 
insurance men and women can’ render 
and render a profit to ourselves. What 

want to do is translate this call of 
Dr. Keppel’s for more funds for char- 
itable and benevolent institutions into 
an everyday opportunity for the men 
and women in the life insurance busi- 
ness to serve and at the same time to 


1S 


profit as the physician profits that cures 
the case or as the lawyer profits who 
succeeds in his case. 


Asks for a Show Down 
From the Convention 


How many people here carry a policy 
themselves for some such purpose as 
we discussed this afternoon? (About 
a half-dozen hands were raised). 

How many people have ever sold a 
policy for some philanthropic or char- 
itable purpose? (About one-third of 
the audience raised their hands). 

We want to show by illustrations 
how we can get prospects and close 
cases in the daily canvassing and gen- 
eral cases by keeping in mind the enor- 
mous growing needs of our charitable 
and philanthropic and social organiza- 
tions. We have about a billion dollars 
invested in social organizations in this 
country. The revenue required of 
them from private as well as state 
sources is about a billion dollars a year. 
They are all hard up. The cost of liv- 
ing and the greater drain and the great- 
er responsibility for being our brother’s 
keeper is placing demands on all of 
them that they haven't got the funds 
to supply. They all need money and 
they all need not only present money 
but bequests. We are all connected with 
institution that needs such 


some some 
money. If we can ally ourselves with 
the men in every community that are 


interested in these causes (and they are 
the best men and the biggest people in 


the community), we can meet that 
need. 
Will Call in Life Man 


For Important Work 


I just had a long distance call in the 
last few minutes that I am glad we 
anticipated here. Our Red Cross in 
Pittsburgh is going to raise $350,000 for 
Japan. And it is the- big people in 
Pittsburgh with Mr. Mellon at the head 
of the committee that are going to do 
that. If we can be considered by the 
big people of the community as their 
helpers in raising funds for causes dear 
to them, what a hole it is going to make 
in the life underwriters of the country 
‘to the big people in the community. 
The illustrations this afternoon are 
simply to illustrate these different 
points as to how a life underwriter can 
utilize this idea of the needs of these 
institutions for funds either to get pros- 
pects or to get business. 








| How Life Insurance 


Helped Church Debt | 








ILMER M. HAMMOND of the 
Equitable Life of New York in 
Chicago, showed how life insurance 
can be applied to meet a church obli- 
gation. 
ILLUSTRATION 
A solicitor of the Universal Life Insur- 
ance Company is visiting a small town 
in a rich country territory where the 
principal church is a Methodist Church, 
handicapped by a mortgage of $10,000, 
which has some difficulty in raising the 
$600 annual interest. This interest of 
course interferes with the salary of the 
pastor, as the interest must be paid first. 
The church has not many members of 
large means, but there are perhaps nine 
or ten quite well-to-do young men ac- 
tively interested in it. Can life insur- 
ance supply any need created by this 
situation? 
DEMONSTRATION 


Insurance for bequests has, I think in 
the past, been regarded by life insurance 
men as something for the specialists, 


Field Men Discuss Bequest Problems 


Leaders in the Business Tell How Life Insurance Can Be Used in 


a Practical Way to Meet Conditions Where Gifts Are to Be Made 


whereas upon reflection, I think you 
will agree that it is a very simple mat- 
ter. It is a question of contact— your 
own point of view and discovering the 
people who are interested in a particu- 
lar project. 

In this illustration there are nine or 
ten men of fair means, very actively in- 
terested in the church, and these men, 
could, I believe, be interested by a live 
life insurance man in safeguarding and 
making more useful in the community 
served by it, such an institution as a 
Christian church, so that the elimination 
eventually of the interest charges could 
be taken care of by these interested men, 
in short term endownment policies, 
payable to the church. 

In underwriting the indebtedness in 
this way, the financial responsibility is 
not heavy upon any one of the ten, and 
the church looks torward hopefully to 
the liquidation of the debt, which, at the 
moment, looks almost insurmountable. 
Premiums so paid are deductible from 
income taxes up to 15% of one’s income; 
in the event of the death of the in- 
sured, the money is paid immediately 
in cash—there is no waiting of the 
probate of a will; no money is paid out 
of one’s estate which otherwise would, 
or probably should pass on to his own 
family, and from many other points of 
view too numerous to mention and im- 
possible to mention in the time alloted, 
it is a perfectly practicable scheme of 
using life insurance to underwrite the 
indebtedness in question. 
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OY H, HEARTMAN of Des 
Moines, manager of the Equitable 
of New York, participated in the bequest 
discussion. The illustration was: 
ILLUSTRATION 


Mr. Davis is an enthusiastic Princeton 
man. He is 30 years old, married, has 
three small children, and carries a fair 
amount of insurance for his family. He 
has an annual income of about $9,000 
and his wife has some property of her 
own. He owns his home, which is clear. 
Two of his children are boys, whom he 
expects to attend Princeton. He is sec- 
retary of his class and in twenty years 
expects to attend his twenty-fifth class 
reunion. He is particularly interested in 
the department of physics. He is a great 
friend of a professor in that department 
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and hopes, as he makes more money, to 
give or leave Princeton a sum for phy- 
sical research, as he is in a business that 
is interested in certain phases of physi- 
cal research. How can life insurance be 
utilized to carry out his plans? 


DEMONSTRATION 


It seems that 20 years hence this man 
hopes to attend the 25th anniversary of 
his class reunion. At the same time it 
is his hope that his two boys will be in 
it. Therefore it seems to me that the 
obvious thing to suggest would be a 10- 
year endowment so that whether he 
lived or whether he died, the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his class would be 
held and there would be a sum of money 
payable to Princeton so that the depart- 

- ment of physics, in which he is greatly 
interested, would be carried on. It 
seems to me that is an obvious thing. 
But there is in this obvious thing some- 
thing that is very fundamental. Mr. 
Hammond very ably touched upon it. 
But I wonder if we realize the im- 
portance of the subjects being discussed 
here today. I wonder if we realize the 
significance of this gentleman who came 
here this afternoon who is president of 
one of the largest charitable organiza- 
tions in the world. I wonder if we 
realize the significance of the fact that 
on Friday afternoon one of the vice- 
presidents of what I am told is the larg- 
est trust company in the world is com- 
ing here to ask us to cooperate with 
him. I wonder if we realize the sig- 
nificance of these things. I wonder if 
we appreciate the tremendous potential 
possibilities of the field which these dis- 
cussions are opening up. 


Must Have Vision of 
What Institutions Do 


Mr. Hammond told you that he first 
would paint a picture in his own mind. 
May I respectfully remind you that un- 
less we paint the picture in our own 
mind of these various charitable institu- 
tions and what they are going to mean, 
we cannot of course present the picture 
in an intelligent way. What follows in 
logic and sequence is this, and this is 
a hobby of mine, and I have made a 
vow with myself that I never would get 
up before an audience of life insurance 
men and women but what I would bring 
this out, and that is this: Mr, Ham- 
mond said you cannot present that 
which you do not believe yourselves. 
This whole subject is so so closely re- 
lated with sentiment, life insurance and 
charity, be it in any form, to a college 
or class or what not, is sentiment. 


Sentiment Must Be Found 
in Minds of Men 


Unless you have that sentiment im- 
planted in your consciousness and in 
your hearts to the extent that you be- 
lieve it, you can’t carry it to sume one 
else. That means you must believe in 
this institution of life insurance, and 
that means that you must carry it your- 
selves until it hurts, and unless you do 
that, how in the name of all that is holy, 
how in the name of God almighty can 
you tell this message of charity and 
philanthropy and this message of life 
insurance to the other fellow unless you 
yourself have painted the picture in 
indelible ink upon your consciousness 
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so it will always be there? Because it 
takes earnestness, it takes sincerity, it 
takes enthusiasm to put across this big 
idea of life insurance unless you your- 
selves, unless I believe in it. I have 
bought life insurance until it hurts, and 
I want to say to you that I never have 
made the progress in life insurance busi- 
ness prior to the time that I bought life 
insurance until it hurt that I have made 
since. Why? Because the doctor who 
will not take his own medicine is not 
considered competent to diagnose or 
prescribe for the other fellow, and un- 
less you, my friends, have gotten the 
vision of this life insurance proposition 
as you ought to have it, you are in the 
wrong business. 

I want to give just one illustration if 
I may, and that is of this vision of life 
insurance. A man in my town who was 
in the life insurance business died, car- 
rying how much life insurance? He 
left a wife and a baby to struggle 
throughout all time. That is the tragedy 
of our business, in that we do not prac- 
tice what we preach, and the massage I 
would give to this man who wants to do 
something for his Princeton University 
is the message that life insurance will 
solve not only that problem but it will 
solve all problems for all humanity. 





Hospitals Offer Big 
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York handled the illustrative case 
covering life insurance for hospital be- 
quests. 

ILLUSTRATION 

The Corn Belt Hospital is a very popu- 

lar institution in Sioux City and its offi- 
cers and directors, who are among the 
most prominent people in the place, are 
deeply interested in it. It is full to over- 
flowing and ultimately the authorities 
hope to enlarge the hospital and have 
discussed setting aside funds that will 
eventually make a building fund for a 
badly needed addition. An underwriter 
of the Solvent Life Insurance Company, 
unacquainted in the town, starts solicit- 
ing there. How can the needs of the 
Corn Belt Hospital be used by him to 
get a start? . 

DEMONSTRATION 


The Corn Belt Hospital is a typical 
hospital, although it happened to be in 
that unknown place of Sioux City, Ia. 
Perhaps you will be interested in know- 
ing that there are in the United States 
of America today 6,158 hospitals, 4,012 
of them being public hospitals admitting 
patients for general treatment, 2,924 of 
them having more than 25 beds, 1,088 
of them having less than 25 beds; the 
total number of beds in all American 
hospitals is 288,898, and on the average 
213,893 of those beds being used every 
day of every year. 

The average number of boards of di- 
rectors of those 6,158 hospitals is 27. 
That means that there are 27 men con- 
nected with each of those 6,000 odd hos- 
pitals who are vitally interested in their 
hospitals. I take it that I do not need 
to elaborate upon the thought that that 
is a fruitful field for us to secure busi- 
ness, when we approach these men (and 
I must confine my remarks only to hos- 
pitals because other institutions are to 
follow) and say to them that we are 
willing and glad to co-operate with 
them to the extent of personally solicit- 
ing each and every person who is a con- 
tributor to that hospital to ask them to 
take out a policy and make the pay- 
ment to the hospital. 

I am sorry I cannot give you any con- 
crete case that I myself have written for 
that particular thing because I have not 
written anything of the kind, but when 
I began to get these figures together a 
few days ago I was amazed to find 
how many prospects there are. Just 
think of it—6,158 hospitals, an average 
of 27 people composing the board, and 
I don’t know how many contributors. 

I think it is well worth our while to 
go back to our respective communities 
and go over the annual statement or 





go to the superintendents of the various 
hospitals and learn from them the 
people who are contributing to those 
hospitals and go out and sell them life 
insurance. 

In my own city we have 57 hospitals 
and those hospitals have long ago, as 
far back as 1879, pooled their respective 
interests to raise sufficient money at 
least once a year to make up the deficits 
of those hospitals. 

May I remind you, or inform you, 
that out of those 57 hospitals 37 had 
deficits in 1922? I think we can do 
much to reduce those deficits or elimi- 
nate them, and I think it is just one of 
those many fields that we can go back 
and take care of. 








How Insurance Helps | 
Graduating Present | 








ALPH SANBORN, with the Paul 
F. Clark Agency of the John Han- 

cock Mutual Life at Boston, discussed 
pequest insurance for college classes. 
Mr. Woods in presenting him said: 

“Forty years ago I used to land in 
town and no one in the town wanted 
to see me and I knew it. If the heaas 
of our colleges and charitable organiza- 
tions welcome any official life insurance 
man that comes to that town as a man 
who is going to further their interests 
and serve them, what difference will it 
make as to the ease with which we get 
our prospect? It will make a lot of 
difference. Here is the Clearwater 
College. The class of 1923 wants to do 
something for their college. Ten or 
15 years from now the boys will be 
buyers of large life insurance. Thev 
want to serve their college. How can 
the institution of life insurance help 
them? The man is in the house today 
who first insured a college class on the 
plan that is going to be referred to by 
the next speaker, who also will tell his 
experience in the class of the Massa- 
chusetts Tech. 

The illustration was: 

ILLUSTRATION 

At Clearwater College it is customary 
for every graduating class to present to 
the college some kind of memorial. The 
class of 1923, consisting of 200 members, 
desires to start a movement, to be joined 
by members of succeeding classes, for 
the erection of a new gymnasium on the 
campus at some future date. The class 
treasury contains $3,000, which can be 
used as the nucleus of such a fund? 
How can life insurance be of assistance? 


DEMONSTRATION 


I want to give the plan that we used 
in Boston to insure the graduating class 
of the Massachusetts Tech. It would 
answer any question, I hope, that might 
come up for some other college, whether 
a smaller or larger graduating class. 

The senior class of Technology this 
year numbered about 550 men. At the 
conclusion 400 men and over had taken 
policies that were payable in 25 years 
at their twenty-fifth reunion, each pol- 
icy being $250 with a premium. Please 
get this point. That was less than $10. 
Each man submitted to a physical ex- 
amination. True, it was not a stand- 
ard examination, but it was enough to 
differentiate it from a group policy. In 
the policy was what we call our option 
four, which established the method of 
settlement. 


Held in Trust Until 
Twenty-Fifth Reunion 


The policies as they mature prior to 
the twenty-fifth reunion, or as the re- 
sult of death, to be held in trust until 
the twenty-fifth reunion takes place, 
the interest on that money to go with 
the accumulating dividends each year 
are paid to the purser of the college 
to be used to pay such premiums as 
may come under lapses. That is an 
important point, if any of you have ever 
been involved in such a deal. That 
outlines the mechanics of the plan. 
That tells very littl. You want to 
know how to go about it. 

When I was a senior in college an- 


other man and myself attempted to in- 
sure our senior class with the help of 
an outside general agent. There is a 
smile to it because we didn’t put it 
over, and the case that I am reciting 
here of Massachusetts Tech was put 
over by a young lady, Miss Wicker, 
from the Paul Clark Agency of the John 
Hancock, simply by attacking it right. 
Here is the method, and if vou want 
this information you may have it. It 
is worth while, because, if you 
pardon me for saying so, I know. 


Must Cultivate Officers 
Of Senior Class 


Jot this down. You must get the of- 
ficers of the senior class under your 
wing hard, fast, and firm. As any of 
yeu who are college men know, the 
predominating influence in any college 
group is the leaders, whether they be 
elected or not. That is, I mean, foot- 
ball captain’: or whatever they may be 
you must sell them. The senior class 
was sold lock, stock and barrel. They 
proceeded to sell the officers. of: the 
college. It is just like handling one 
individual if you do it right. You have 
got to sell the idea. Somebody men- 
tioned this morning the idea of selling 
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the wife. Just sell the man first. This 
idea is to sell the officers of the class. 
You have to get them one and all with 
you. They will sell the officers of the 
college, as it happened in our case. The 
officers of the college will sell the 
alumni. The agency brought it up to 
the point, where we had the whole 
senior class in one room being addressed 
by our general agent, by the president 
of their class, and by an officer of the 


college and an officer of the local 
alumni group. ; 
Another thing: In that audience 


were 100 planted men. These are not 
jokes. It is all true. When the signal 
came, those hundred men, following the 
distribution of applications,. walked up 
to the front desk and laid them down. 
Out of approximately 450 who were 
present there 370 left applications on 
the desk. I have been personally on 
an individual solicitation deal at_my 
own college, and it didn’t work. True, 
it was a war class, and we were shot 
through the back. Get them in a group 
and sell them that way. 


Start in September 
For Action in June 


Before I stop, let me mention the 
very vital by-products to this business. 
You have heard what the college gets 
out of it. I have not dwelt on that 
because others have: Here is what you 
get out of it. Take another warning, 
start in September for your June action, 
so that by the time December or Jat 
uary comes. and the men are going 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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NATIONAL LIFE CONVENTION 





HE first case method symposium 
FT Wednesday morning was on “Prac- 

tical Methods of Increasing the 
Amount of the Average Policy.” Darby 
A. Day of Chicago, who was scheduled 
to preside, contented himself with 
merely introducing E. J. Clark of Balti- 
more as the leader of the discussion. 
Mr. Clark said: 

* * * 

This subject we have this morning for 
discussion is one of the very practical 
subjects which interests every woman 
in the life insurance business. We have 
often heard criticism that our convention 














programs are devoted entirely too much 
to the discussion of big problems and 
that they go over the head of so many 
of our agents who come here for help 
and for the educational influences that 





Here is the one and only “Jack” Shuff 
of Cincinnati, He was president of the 
National Association last year. On Tues- 
fay morning Mr. Shuff made a moving 
plea for aid for the earthquake sufferers 
m Japan, 


naturally grow out of the convention 
Programs. In other words, our leaders 
are SO prone to the discussion of $100,000 
and $500,000 and $1,000,000 lines that 
those discussions are not of special in- 
terest to the rank and file. especially 
where you consider the fact that the 
uo Policy is a little more than 
"000. Then we can appreciate the 


B ‘act that discussions of these big prob- 


‘ms are not of the vital interest that 

they should be. 

eines morning’s topic is “Practical 

a pees Of Increasing the Amount of 

e¢ Average Policy.” 

*. : pn go further and still further 

me Reenter sae of that subject by not 

‘. the een the average amount, that 

incre of the average policy, but 

aa B the number of policies in or- 

of th a € care of the prospective needs 
€ Prospective applicant. 

les poppet an agent say, “I am hop- 

~A Se John Jones a policy.” My 
ton to that is, “I wonder what for” 





Speakers at First Day’s Session Outline 
Practical Methods of Showing Prospect _ 
Why He Requires Greater Protection 


—sell a man a policy without discover- 
ing his specific needs for that policy or 
without ascertaining how many policies 
and how many different kinds of policies 
he needs. 

We hope to bring out some very prac- 
tical points along those lines. 
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| Farmer in Debt—Can 
Life Insurance Help? 








U. DARBY of Baltimore gave the 

e demonstration on the case of a 
farmer that is in debt and yet has means 
to purchase insurance, but does not ap- 
preciate its value. The illustration was: 


ILLUSTRATION 


Mr. Anderson, age 43, a farmer, with 
a wife and four children, is about to 
take out a policy for $5,000. He has no 
other insurance. The underwriter knows 
that he has considerable means and feels 
that he inadequately appreciates the 
value of insurance. He has a mortgage 
of $6,000 on his farm, due the local bank, 
upon which he is paying the interest. 
He also owes the local bank $1,200 on 
notes endorsed by his brother, and he, 
in turn, is endorser on a note of the 
brother for $800. How can this situ- 
ation be used to increase the amount of 
insurance proposed? 


DEMONSTRATION 


In handling this case, I should first 
go to the banker and attempt to have 
him see the value to his community in 
giving me a general letter to be shown 
to the public. In this letter he should 
recommend life insurance as the only 
safe means of promptly paying off loans 
in event of the death of the borrower. I 
should attempt to have him further write 
an individual letter to Mr. Anderson. 
This letter to be similar to the general 
letter. 

In selling the banker the idea, I should 
quote from the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany of New York, the National City 
Bank cf New York, and the Harriman 
National Bank of New York. I should 
use any other local banker at my com- 
mand, showing that in getting the state- 
ment from this particular country bank 
I am carrying out a national policy. 


Get Reason for 
Carrying Fire Line 


_ Fortified with the local banker’s opin- 
ion, or at least with the letters from 


prominent New York, or large city 
banks, I would interview Mr. Ander- 
son. He should be complimented, on 


opening the interview, upon his desire 


to carry insurance on his life. I would 
ask him right here, frankly, why he 
made the policy just $5,000. Why not 


$4,000 or $6,000? I mention the $4,000 
first to watch his reaction. He should 
then be asked the amount of fire insur- 
ance on his buildings and their value. 
Getting this, I should ask him if the 
bank would allow him to reduce the 
amount of this fire insurance while it 
held the mortgage, even if he, Mr. An- 
derson, wanted to do it. Then, proceed- 
ing slowly, I would say about as fol- 
lows: 

“Mr. Anderson, you will agree with 
me, that you should not have insurance 
whether it be fire, live stock, life insur- 
ance, or any other kind for a greater 
amount than you need.” He will agree 
with me on this. “Then, Mr. Anderson, 
by the same process of reasoning, you 
will agree that you should not have in- 
surance less than your needs. If you 
built another barn, hay shed, corn crib 


or hog pen, you would put adequate fire 
insurance on the new building.” He 
will agree with me about this. | should 
then explain that this fire insurance cov- 
ers only a possible contingency, but that 
his death is certain, and if it occurred 
before the mortgage was paid to the 
bank, a life insurance policy would be 
the only certain way of paying this 
mortgage without perhaps a serious sac- 
rifice to the rest of his estate. Within 
the past year I have personally wit- 
nessed a foreclosure sale on a valuable 
farm in Maryland covered by a $13,000 
first mortgage, a $13,000 second mort- 
gage, said property worth at least $35,- 
000 with fully $50,000 worth of timber 
on it and it brought less than the first 
mortgage. 


Should Show Need 
of More Insurance 


If I have Mr. Anderson agree with 
me so far, it should be easy for me to 
show him that $2,000 should be taken 
to cover the $1,200 note and the en- 
dorsement of $800. His brother might 
not be able to pay the $800 at Mr. An- 
derson’s death. Total amount of insur- 
ance necessary for this purpose $8,000. 
I should make any plan suitable to the 
case, not hesitating to sell him term in- 
surance if I felt it was best for him. I 
should suggest a $1,000 to cover the 
actual cost of his leaving this earth, and 
the $5,000 (his original idea) for the 
benefit of his family. If I am successful 
this far, I should go further with sug- 
gestions of a policy for the education of 
the children and a small income cona 
tract for the life of his wife, this income 
to be used in conjunction with his other 
investments. 

I consider the farmer one of the most 
delicate men to handle, but one of the 
most valuable in this business. I have 
built in some cases the farmer’s line out 
to as much as $50,000 when his original 
ideas were as low as $2,000. I always 
bring myself to his level, but I always 
tell the amount of life insurance I carry 
for my family. In using my own insur- 
ance have frequently built the ideas of 
a farmer until they were up to his proper 
standard. 


| Getting Young Clerk | 
To Increase Policy | 
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EORGE D. ALDER of Salt Lake 
City had the problem of fitting the 
needs of a young bank clerk. 
ILLUSTRATION 
Mr. Bentley, 28 years old, is a young 
bank clerk. He is married and has a 
young daughter three years old. He has 
just been persuaded that he ought to 
have insurance and with great difficulty 
the underwriter has got his consent to 
take a policy for $2,000. He thinks this 
is all he can afford now. His wife was 
a bookkeeper before her marriage and 
has no funds of her own. His parents 
without means; and beyond two or three 


Liberty Bonds and a small balance [fn 
the bank, he has nothing laid by. He is 
getting a salary of $110 a month. He 


feels that $2,000 of insurance is adequate, 
although not sufficient to meet the needs 
of his wife and baby, but says he may 
increase it later. 
DEMONSTRATION 

If you gentlemen will look at your 
first illustration and I take it you have 
read it over very carefully, you will find 
that this gentleman here is named. You 
have known him all the time. You 
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didn’t know his name but now you find 
that this book tells you what his name 
It is Mr. Bentley. You meet him 
every day. You see him all the time. 
He has $110 a month coming in and he 
has a wife and child to support. He 
says that is all the insurance he can 
take, but he takes $2,000. Well, as- 
sume that is true. Do you know how 
you might have made that $2500? Let 
me give you one little tip that I have 
used a good many times. I have said 
tc this young man, “You are going to 
take $2,000, that is all you can afford. 
That isn’t enough for your family. You 
have a wife and child. Instead of mak- 
ing $2,000, don’t you know that if you 
use the dividends that accumulate every 
year, the dividends alone on $2500 would 
pay the premiums on that extra $500?” 
You can multiply that as often as you 
like. He can use his dividends to take 
that additional $500 and that additional 
$500 might be the savings of his family. 


Under-Selling Gives 
Title of “Underwriter” 


There is a thing that has occurred to 
me as a very peculiar thing, that the 
average man who reaches the end of a 
20-year period when he gets to that 
point says, “Oh, I wish that policy had 
been for more. Why in the world didn’t 
you sell me more insurance? You must 
have been a bum insurance man.” 

I say, “Was it my fault that I didn’t 
sell you more insurance?” 

“Well, no, I guess not.” 

Aren't we under-selling these people? 
Over-selling has a bad effect, too, you 
must remember that, but under-selling 
has given us, I think, the title that we 
have of underwriters. 

As far as raising the amounts of in- 
surance is concerned, where we used 
to sell a thousand on the plan that I 
suggest of using the dividends, we can 
raise a man to at least $2,500 and often 
times $5,000 and $10,000. 

It used to be that the man who car- 
ried $100,000 of life insurance was one 
of the seven wonders. Do you know 
that 30 men now carry over sixty mil- 
lions of life insurance? I just want to 
leave those little illustrations with you. 
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Selling a Man Whose 
Wife Is Indifferent 
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HARES C. GILMAN of Boston had 

the problem of a man who wants 
to deter action and whose wife is cool 
on the subject of life insurance. 


ILLUSTRATION 


Mr. Wilkins, age 27, who is married 
and has three children, receives a salary 
of $3,600. He has his home partly paid 
for, has a little money in the bank and 
a few Liberty Bonds. He carries no life 
insurance, but contemplates the purchase 
of a 20 payment life policy for $2,500 
when he is thirty years old, which will 
<ost him about $85 annually. He is very 
methodical and plans carefully. Mrs. 
Wilkins is rather cool on the subject of 
life insurance. She feels that the sacri- 
fice made by her husband in supporting 
his family on such an income is great 
and she prefers to go without the insur- 
ance rather than add to his burden. She 
also has ideas of her own and feels that 
this is something that does not concern 
her. She is an independent woman, a 
member of the League of Women Voters 
and of the Woman's Club in her town, 
and has strong views upon the economic 
position of women. How can this situ- 
ation be used to supply the evident need 
of insurance? 

DEMONSTRATION 

I am not very much interested in 
any gentleman—he is no gentleman or 
he wouldn't live under these circum- 
stances—who is 27 years of age and 
makes $3600 a year and has a little 
money in the bank and a few Liberty 
Bonds and is going to wait until he is 
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30 before he buys some 20 payment life 
insurance. I would choke that guy to 
death. I don’t know whether I will be 
able to explain to you folks how I would 
sell him insurance, but if I had to get 
hold of his wife—and I wouldn’t like her 
anyway because she was a member of 
too many clubs—she ought to stay 
home with the three children instead of 
being out gabbing to the club—l 
would simply sell myself to that man 
and his wife. 

It is a very delicate job to turn over 
the selling of any insurance to a man 
to go home and sell to his wife, because 
invariably he is a rotten insurance sales- 
man. If a man is sold himself, he can 
sell it to his wife. You don’t have to 
do that. You don’t have to stay out 
many nights talking to the women 
folks if you sell the man, If there is 
any man in America 27 years of age 
who lives right and is on the level with 
himself and family and is making $3600 
a year and I don’t sell him a policy 
that will provide $50 a month by mak- 
ing him believe what I believe, then I 
will get out of the insurance business. 
That may sound like bragging. I don’t 
intend it so, but it is just the belief that 
I have in myself that I can convince 
any man, unless he is halfwitted, and 
sometimes then I have a better chance, 
that he should have some insurance 
and not three years hence but now, and 
if he won’t take 20 payment now I will 
sell him term insurance. 

If you have sold the idea to yourself 
and you can speak English, you should 
be able to go out and sell that man in- 
surance simply because you believe he 
should have it and you should have the 
strength to drive it into his thick head. 
Possibly that is not what they teach you 
at Carnegie Tech and all these schools, 
but I believe that I can sell insurance 
because I believe the man should have 
it, and that is all there is to it, 





Prospect Must Get 
Larger Insurance 




















fe DWARD A. WOODS of Pittsburg 
took up the demonstration of a case 
where a man did not appreciate the 


needs of his family. The illustration 
was: 
ILLUSTRATION 
Mr. Miller, who is married and has 


three children, has an income of $4,600 
a year. He owns his home—which cost 
him about $12,000—on which there is a 
mortgage of $5,000. He feels the need 
of life insurance and contemplates tak- 
ing a $10,000 policy, feeling that this 
lump sum, with the house in good shape, 
will amply provide for his family in case 
of his death. Mrs. Miller has no means 
of her own and has never handled much 
money. Mr. Miller considers that $10,090 
is a very substantial amount. How can 
he be shown that it is inadequate? 
DEMONSTRATION 


This Mr. Miller is supposed to be 
about ready to take a $10,000 policy. 
The problem is to make him take more. 
He has a wife and three children. 

One suggestion is this: “This $10,000 
you contemplate taking will yield an in- 
come of, we will say, $500 a year. 
have your house mortgaged for $300. 
Three hundred dollars of that $500 could 
be used up simply to pay the interest on 
this mortgage, and probably a large part 
of the rents will be taken up in paying 
interest and taxes on it. 


Should Arrange to 
Leave House Clear 


“Mr. Miller, if you could arrange to 
leave your wife this house clear so she 
would not have to use all her income to 
retaih the house you might be able to 
get along with the $10,000. You are 
providing your wife this $10,000, which 
will pay a little less than $100 a month 
over 10 years, and $100 a month isn’t 
very much. You have an income of 
nearly $400 a month. 

“You are going to leave your wife and 
three children—all four of them—and 
you are going to substitute for the 
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nearly $400 a month you are making an 
income of less than $100 a month. If 
you could, Mr. Miller, leave this house 
clear it would help some. Even then 
your wife and three children, living in a 
clear house with only less than $100 a 
month income, aren’t going to have very 
much.” 


Is Leaving Less Than 
the Orphanages Charge 


Another suggestion: “Mr. Miller, you 
have a wife and three children, you are 
going to leave them $10,000, that will 
be $2,500 apiece. That isn’t very much, 
is it? Twenty-five hundred dollars for 
each, your wife and three children, rep- 
resents an income of about $2.50 a week. 
Two dollars and a half a week apiece, I 
don’t know what your orphanage rates 
are in this place, but I don’t believe 
there is any orphan asylum in your town 
where the cost of maintaining an orphan 
isn’t good deal more than $2.50 a week. 
That is a pretty low day hospital charge. 
Two dollars and a half a week, Mr. Mil- 
ler, isn’t very much money. Wouldn’t 
it be very much wiser for you to in- 
crease your contemplated income?” 

Also we must consider that this man 
in figuring $10,000 is figuring at the 
wrong end, so you say to this man: 
“Mr. Miller, let’s figure whether this 
bridge is going to cross the stream. Of 
course you want your wife and children 
to live in some comfort. Let’s begin to 
figure how much it is going to cost them 
to live. Your wife can’t afford to take 
half this money to pay the mortgage, 
that is true. Let’s figure your budget. 
In the first place, we have to take out 
the interest and taxes and cost of pay- 
ments on this house. How much will 
that be? You put it down. What will 
the food bills of your family run a week? 
What will it cost per month to clothe 
your wife and three children? What 
will the other expenses be?” 

If you can make that man think this 
out (don’t think it yourself) and get him 
to put down the minimum requirements 


of his wife and family, perhaps you will 
let that idea that $10,000 is anything 
like adequate fade away pretty fast. Be- 
gin at the right end. If we can get over 
nothing else to the insurance fraternity 
than that we ought to figure how much 
is needed in selling insurance as in buy- 
ing food for the Sunday dinner or 
clothes to wear, you will have driven 
home a worth while subject. You have 
to figure out whether the policy is 
enough. He doesn’t buy food or clothes 
or anything else that way. If you can 
get the man to figure himself the mini- 
mum amount that he would like to pro- 
vide his family with for the necessities 
they must have, the $10,000 he will fig- 
ure is not an adequate amount. 











| Objections Prove 
| Need of Insurance 














EONARD C. SPALDING presented 

the last of the special cases sched- 
uled for Wednesday morning, 

Illustration 

Mr. Carson, age 38, is considering ap- 

plying for a monthly income of $100 for 

his wife, who is 34 years old. He has 

two children: William, age 12, and Sarah, 


age 8. He has a salary of $5,000 and has 
some extra income in addition to his 
Salary. He carries no insurance except 


a small amount in a beneficial order. His 
reason for not considering a larger 
amount of insurance is that he is under 
considerable expense in providing for 
his mother, 75 years old and a widow, 
who is wholly dependent upon him, as 
he has but one brother, who is tubercu- 
lar and earning nothing, and one sister, 
whose husband is unable to contribute 
to the mother’s support. Does this situ- 
ation develop a need for further insur- 
ance? 
DEMONSTRATION 


I assume that you have read the illus- 
tration and the query asked in the illus- 


tration, “Does this situation develop thg 
need for additional insurance?” Th 
objections for additional needs are se 
out in the case and the objections raised 
make the need apparent for additional 
insurance. First of all, if it is hard fo, 
this man to provide for his own family 
on his $5,000 a year and additional inJ 
come, what would be their positioy 
without it? Secondly, if I were proj 
graming this man’s affairs, I would pro! 
vide certainly an educational policy fo, 
each one of his two children to guar, 
antee their education. He might als) 
provide an annuity at a very small cos 
for his mother payable at his death. Five 
hundred dollars at his young age an 
her old age would probably not requir 
more than $40 or $50 a year to pur. 
chase. So much for this case. 


Only Permanent Form 
of Productive Property 


I am going to speak to the subject 
generally of increasing the size of the 
average policy. My idea is to do so by 
making people appreciate insurance, 
My hobby, I might say, is that life in. 
surance is the only form of permanent 
productive guaranteed property that. 
man can have, and.I submit that for 
property to be worth while it must have 
the qualifications of continuous secur 
ity and permanent productivity. Out 
side of life insurance I would like to 
be enlightened on any form of prop 
erty that in 50 years from now has any 
known value or any known income, I 
life insurance estates a man may now 
definitely tell and know the nature ani 
the character of his property in 40 or 
50 or 60 years from now, and its prob- 
able income. 

Then the fellow pipes up and says the 
income is inadequate to the value oi 
money. The average interest is too 
little. Then I would-ask him if he fig- 
ures income on par or invested capital 
A man buys a bond at $100 par and 
pays $150 for it, at 6 per cent. What 
interest is he getting— Four per cent 
on his invested capital. He buys an- 
other bond for $50 at $100 par—pays 
$50 for it—what is he’ getting on his 
invested capital? Four per cent. If he 
lives his entire expectancy of life, he 
could not invest in a life insurance con- 
tract in excess of 65 per cent of the 
principal, and 4% per cent on an aver- 
age on $100,000 principal is 7% to 8 per 
cent on his invested capital if he lives 
his entire expectancy. If he kicks of 
in 20 years, the invested capital that he 
has put into his property returns his 
family an income equivalent of not less 
than 10 per cent a year. 


Will Preserve And 
Preadminister Estate 


I think that answers the question 
pretty successfully, Then I will em 
phasize again the utility of life insur 
ance as the only means known of ut 
der definite contract protecting, pre 
serving and preadministering one’s & 
tate. I would emphasize its relation 
ship to the administration of gener 
property, the certainty and obligation o 
which is the best judgment of somebody 
as against the definite fulfillment o! ? 
contract. That is the obligation of the 
life insurance estate, that is the oblis* 
tion that the company assumes in Ur 
dertaking to preadminister this estat 
and they remitted from that obligation 
of nothing short of fulfillment. 


x * * 
J. J. JACKSON, Cleveland.—Just ™ J 
concrete case. I know a man appointe 


guardian of two children in Cleveland 
The estate coming into his hands ¥ 


















$100,000 in real estate, that is the elt 
ings figured that. In applying t? ~ 
probate judge, the judge said, _ 
you the buildings insured?” The 2 
swer was, “I don’t know.” 4 
“You must know, because the ee 
for $200,000 given to guard these 
not kee? 


dren I will forfeit if you do not the 
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Standing are Robert L. Jones of New York, treasurer, and Orville Thorp of Texas, Edward A. Woods of Pittsburgh, John L. Shuff of Cincinnati and J, Stanley Ed- 


wards, all members of the Board of Trustees. 

















after paying insurance, upkeep, and re- 
Pairs on those buildings.” 

My son-in-law was earning $5,000 
salary with a coal company and had 
two babies. Nobody compelled him to 
Protect that life value of $5,000 which 
was equivalent to the $5,000 earned from 
the dead man’s money, but I never have 
seen a mound at the cemetery earn any 
more than a hole in the cellar. 


* * * 
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NELSON BEATON, South Bend, 
Ind—] feel that I am trying to stage 
something just at present, but I want 
to illustrate one case that recently 
happened to me, and everybody in this 
vicinity is familiar with it. I am going 
to refer to the Diamond murder case 
that happened at Gary, Ind. Mrs. 

ershovich, formerly a doctor’s wife, 
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Was left $28,000 in cash by Dr. Hersho- 
vich im imsurance money: She was left 
Something like $75,000 worth of mort- 
=. Property. Mrs. Hershovich 
childrc day and night and raised four 
‘. sap ne accumulated what was said 
is tos «90,000 worth of an estate there 
had county, Ind., and at her death 
Allen, ti 928,000 life insurance. Mr. 
lnfiene iT Secretary of state, and the 
the odes arbor Bank are now appointed 
‘ joe et When I passed over 
er lif lor $7,000 they told me that 

ue insurance would bring more 


Cash to th . 
tate she had. orphans than all the es- 


hav . : 
ve a letter in my possession from 


Mr. Allen that I didn’t think of bringing 
with me, thanking me for the courtesy 
in straightening up this, but I assure 
you if you write to Mr. Allen, the vice- 
president of the Indiana Harbor Na- 
tional Bank, and tell him that you have 
done so at my request, he will give you 
the particulars. It is worth gold to 
you. 
’.2 6 

C. J. KLITGAARD, San Francisco.— 
It struck me, in listening to the argu- 
ments for increasing the amounts of in- 
surance, that we have in my agency, at 
least, a little stunt which may not pos- 
sibly be ethical, but we don’t talk any- 
thing but $10,000, and we scale it down. 
We tell the average man who has been 
carrying from $5,000 to $10,000 that we 
want to sell him a bond, whether it is 
a 20-year bond, a 30-year bond, or what- 
ever it is, we are selling him, and he 
says, “Don’t you sell any less than 
that?” 

“Why, yes, you can get a half or a 
quarter of a bond.” 

If he doesn’t think he can get less 
than $2,500 he will buy $2,500 instead 
of $2,000. 

= 


GUY WILLIAMS, Washington, D. 
C.—I thought of the thing that I want 
to bring you now a great many years 
ago. I have met a great many men 
who put most of their spare time in 
keeping money away from their fam- 
ilies. It is more or less a fact that a 


good many men put in a lot of time 
keeping money away from their fam- 
ilies. You talk to that man about giv- 
ing his wife $20,000! He knows his 
wife, he loves her, but he never gave 
her $20,000 in his life, and it seems hard 
for you to talk to him about giving her 
that after he has passed on. 


I wrote an old Irishman in Kansas 
City. He had built a great business 
and his four sons were in it. Finally 


he married his stenographer. He wanted 
to leave some insurance for that stenog- 
rapher and his new baby, and he was 
nearly 60. 

I could see immediately that $20,000 
(and that was long ago when $20,000 
was a big policy) was more money than 
he was going to leave that stenograpmer. 
This was before the days of the splen- 
did up-to-date income policies we have 
now. I figured out the income on $20,- 
000 worth and I soaked it to him at so 
much money per month. Of course, he 
knew that was not at all too much for 
his wife and his baby. I got the policy 


issued. He did not know it was $20,000. 
I brought it and laid it down before 
him. He took one look at that $20,000 
and he said, “Young man, what are 
you trying to do to me? $20,000!” He 
couldn’t think of it. 

I said, “Listen, this contract I sold 


you is exactly the same, and the law 
makes us put it up in the same amount 
as we would on $20,000 worth of in- 
surance. Here is the guarantee to pay 


your wife so much money a month as 
long as she lives. You are doing as 
much for her as if you were giving her 


20,000 cold dollars.” 
“Is that so? Bring me my check 
book.” 
x * * 
ERNEST J. CLARK—I fee! that you 
all recognize that this morning’s dis- 
cussion has been well worth while and 


the underlying principles as brought out 
in these demonstrations are based upon 
the development of the need, not selling 
a policy, impressing the applicant with 
the idea that Mr. Darby brought out, 
that he wants as much insurance as he 
needs; yes, and he does not want any 
less than he needs. 

Unless an agent studies the needs of 
his applicant he certainly is not measur- 
ing up to his responsibilities or his op- 
portunities, as only on the basis of the 
needs of the insured and his beneficiaries 
can you develop modern life underwrit- 
ing. 

If, as the inexperienced agent so often 
does, says to you, “Well, how can I get 
the necessary information,” you all 
know that answer, out of his initiative; 
and if he has not sufficient initiative to 
get enough information out of his appli- 
cant on which to base his coverage of 
the needs he wants to drop out of life 
insurance, as he will be a failure. Ini- 
tiative is absolutely essential to success 
in this business. 
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Is Theatre the Best 
Place for a Meeting? 
ITH the conclusion of the first 
W day’s meeting there are many 
who are declaring that a theatre 
is unsuited to a meeting of the National 
Association. Until last year at Toron- 
to the National Association met in 
large convention rooms of hotels. At 
last year’s meeting the hotel quarters 
were found to be inadequate and after 
the first morning’s session the conven- 
tion was moved to the Allen theatre in 
Toronto, There were about 1800 pres- 
ent at Toronto and it was expected that 
the attendance at Chicago would run 
from 3,000 to 5,000. Accordingly those 
making plans for the meeting decided 
that an ordinary hotel convention room 
would not be large enough and engaged 
the largest auditorium in Chicago. 

There are, however, a number of 
drawbacks to the theatre as convention 
headquarters. At Medinah oni, the men 
who happened to be sitting on the main 
floor can quickly get to the stage to 
speak. It takes too much time for those 
sitting in the balcony and gallery to get 
to the stage, even though they want to 
speak or are actually called upon. Fur- 
ther, the stage itself frightens out many 
who might get up on their feet in an or- 
dinary convention room. 

The Chicago Association gave a 
royal reception to the delegates of the 
national convention, the Chicago agents 
taking the visitors in hand and making 
them at home at once. The entertain- 
ment program had been well rounded out 
in advance and there were few spare 
minutes left for the visiting agnts to 
look about. At noon the association 
staged a buffet luncheon for the guests 
in the convention headquarters at Me- 
dinah Temple, and in the evening pre- 
sented a gala performance on the great 
municipal pier. The entire delegation 
was conveyed to the pier by special cars 
and a complimentary dinner served by 
the Chicago association on the pier roof 
garden, Immediately following this the 
evening’s vaudeville and dancing pro- 
gram was presented. Harry McNamer, 
of the Equitable of New York, gave the 
delegates a welcome on behalf of the 
entertainment committee. The Chicago 
association also provided amply for the 
guests in the matter of transportation, 
furnishing bus service between all of the 
principal hotels in the city and the con- 
vention headquarters, free of charge to 
those registered at the convention. 





Stress Increasing Policy Size 


All of the speakers on Wednesday 
morning contrived to stress the increas- 
ing of the size of the average policy. 
Specific ways of selling bigger policies 
were illustrated. No time was taken up 
in explaining how introductions were 
madé or prospects secured or anything 
of the sort. Speakers all contented 
themselves with telling just how use 
of one particular method enabled them 
to place bigger policies than might 
otherwise have been sold. 


Shuff a Popular Figure 


John L. Shuff, general agent of the 
Union Central at Cincinnati, is as al- 
ways a popular figure at the convention. 
During a lull in the proceedings several 
in the audience called for him on 
Wednesday morning but he declined to 
speak saying that he had a real message 
to deliver a little later in the day. The 
audience was all set for one of Jack’s 
chracteristic talks and seemed quite dis- 
appointed when he declined to speak. 


Registration Clerks Busy 


Those at the registration desk had 
a busy time of it. There were a half 
dozen Chicago Association men on the 
job, aided by another half dozen girls 
and all were on the jump throughout 
the day. The lobby in front of the regis- 
tration booth became a sort of meeting 
place for incoming delegates and the 
crowd there was thick throughout the 
first day. 


Sidelights on the Leaders and 
Themes of the Big Convention 


exact spot frum which a speaker’s 

voice responded best to the acoustic 
properties of the hall was located, but 
unfortunately it was lost and a part of 
the first morning’s session was spent in 
finding it. At the afternoon session a 
chalk-line had been drawn and chalked 
on the floor for the benefit of the speak- 
ers were these words: “Do not cross 
this line; face front.” Apparently there 
was little difficulty after the first ses- 
sion. 


Prexact spot to the convention the 


* * * 


Henry Powell, one of the best-loved 
of the old leaders, and manager of the 
Equitable at Louisville and Cincinnati, 
received a cordial reception when he 
rose to introduce Dr. Stevenson at the 
cpening of the afternoon session. There 
are men who come and go in the Na- 
tional Association. Henry Powell is 
one of those whose popularity does not 
wane, probably because he is modest, 
and does not seek the lime-light. 

x * ® 


It was interesting to note during the 
first day the progress of the “case’ 





method of presenting salesmanship. Ed- 
ward A. Woods had the right instinct 
in sticking to this plan in the face of 
more or less opposition. This, method 
cuts out most of the banal and bromide 
presentation of selling plams and keeps 
the discussion away from too much the- 
ory. As now developed, it is successful. 
The speakers, prepared in advance, limit 
their talks to five or ten minutes. They 
are pretty likely to “get off their chest” 
some of their best ideas in discussing the 
concrete case. The treatment of the case 
may not always be thorough but every 
talk will bring out something worth 
while. 

And what do people come to these 
conventions for? To keep up their in- 
terest and to keep from going stale on 
life insurance. They sell themselves 
over again on their business. This may 
come from what they hear, and also 
from what they do not hear. It may 
come from the atmosphere of the con- 
vention, or from merely the social con- 
tacts. To get down to the actual needs 
of typical individual cases is the quick- 
est way to bring to an audience the 


PEOPLE’S LIFE BUILDING IN CHICAGO. LOCATED AT SOUTH WELLS 
AND WEST RANDOLPH STS. HOME OF 
THE PEOPLE'S LIFE 


fascinating interest which the life insur- 
ance business holds for those who study 
it, and to get the best selling ideas 
“across” to them. 

* * * 


President John M. Sarver of the Ohio 
State Life of Columbus is an interested 
observer at the convention. He is wear- 
ing a beautiful gold watch presented to 
him last week at the managers’ meeting 
in Columbus as a tribute and testimo- 
nial to his 17 years’ successful guidance 
of the company. No agent was allowed 
to give more than $1, so the watch was 
thus a personal tribute from a large 


body of men. 
*~ ~ 


To get a president from the east, and 
from one of the large companies, who 
can be in close touch with the national 
headquarters and to give the next con- 
vention to the far west, on the theory 
that this year the convention and the 
presidency belonged to the middle west, 
appears to be the prevailing sentiment 
in the inner circles. If the east and the 
far west can put up as good a conven- 
tion as this one they will be “going 


some.” 
7 ~ +. 


When the life insurance men seek out 
such men as Frederick Paul Keppel, 
president of the Carnegie Foundation, to 
address them, and respond so generously 
and quickly to such appeals as the Jap- 
anese relief, the association movement 
cannot be far off the track. The life in- 
surance men are always to be found on 
the sound and better side of public and 
social matters and this is one of their 
greatest assets. In spite of the weak- 
lings, the life insurance man is steadily 
gaining a better place in public esteem. 

* * * 


The trend of life insurance develop- 
ment is along the line of trust agree- 
ments, monthly income, etc., which is 
gradually laying more emphasis on both 
cost and service. The relations of life 
insurance to the trust business is one 
of the interesting phases at the present 
time. The question of cost has been 
projected into the limelight by the new 
dividend schedule of the Northwestern 
Mutual. It is known that the Mutual 
Benefit has been practically settled on 
a higher dividend rate for next year for 
some time. A general agent of the Prov- 
ident Mutual received a telegram from 
his home office Wednesday announcing 
a substantial increase in the 1924 divi 
dend schedule for that company. As 
time goes on the conservation work in- 
stituted through various channels 1- 
cluding those of the National Associa- 
tion will count for more and more. A 
new era with emphasis on cost and ex- 
pense is at hind. 


Registration on First __ 
Day Was Over;2,000 


At the close of the meeting 
Wednesday, the _ registration totaled 
something over 2,000. This was heartet- 
ing to the National Association offcials 
who had feared that the attendance this 
year was to be hardly above 1,000. A 
small showing at the first session 0 
Wednesday morning was a keen disap- 
pointment, but as the day wore on hun- 
dreds of additional delegates drifted ™ 
from various parts of the country. 


Must Develop Need 


Ernest J. Clark of Baltimore, who 
was in charge of the selling demonst™® 
tions Wednesday morning, summe up 
what had been said by all of ™ 
speakers when he said: “These me 
who have talked to you have emphasize? 
that in order to sell life insurance ¢ 
salesman must develop a need—not - 
sell a policy. Sometimes a need we 
life insurance exists but the prospe. 
does not know about it. The salesm* 
must uncover it. He must show we 
it is and how important it 's. 
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Tells of Great Strides in Underwriting 


President A. O. Eliason Opens Chicago 
Convention With Review of the Great 


ance has become so firmly estab- 

lished and the ever increasing uses 
to which it may be practically applied 
are receiving such general and wide- 
spread recognition, that as representa- 
tives of the profession of life insurance, 
we need not be apologetic. Instead of 
apologizing for our activities and being 
obliged to establish the necessity for our 
service, we have been rapidly placed in 
the anomalous position of being forced 
to develop within ourselves a greater 
appreciation of the importance of our 
calling and a more serious consideration 
of our responsibilities in equipping our- 
selves fot and in rendering the proper 
service to an increasingly understand- 
ing and critical public. 


Insurance Order Taker 
Has Now Disappeared 


The day of the order taker is past. 
The present day life underwriter, in or- 
der to meet with any measure of suc- 
cess, must be able to give convincing 
assurance that he knows his business 
and will, at all times, give unselfish in- 
telligent service. 

The “I” in modern, successful insur- 


T se great institution of life insur- 





JOHN NEWTON 
Los Angeles 


Past National President 


RUSSBLL, Jr., 


ance salesmanship has been vigorously 
and forever supplanted by the sole con- 
sideration of the prospect’s needs, and 
it continues to be the studied purpose 
ot the association to develop better sales- 
men, with all that the term implies. 

A voluntary organization such as ours, 
must depend for its success and influ- 
ence on the wholehearted co-operation 
its members. In order to extend the 
held for life insurance service and de- 
velop ways and means for better sup- 
plying the ever increasing and broaden- 
ing demands for service, it is necessary 
that our association continue its well 
recognized, altruistic program and that 
the leaders of our profession continue 
through the medium of the association, 
the practice so conspicuous in the past 
of giving unstintingly of the fruits of 
their experience and success for the 
800d of the pr&fession as a whole. 
Association’s Guns Now 

Trained on Constructive Work 
aidding the Profession of undesirables 
on urging ethical standards in our 
— need no longer occupy much 
werk ton on part of the association. Its 

TK in this respect in the past has, 
mee A been done so well, that the 
coup a=. influence of public opinion, 
pencrs _ With the knowledge that the 
efi ‘ation has the machinery to take 

Ctive action if necessary, as for ex- 


Advances in Life Insurance Selling 


By A. O. ELIASON, St. Paul 


President, National Association of Life Underwriters 


ample in a recent prominent case, is all 
that is ordinarily necessary to keep in 
effect the present favorable conditions. 
Our organization, both through the na- 
tional body and the local associations is 
free to devote itself largely to the more 
constructive purpose of self improve- 
ment, on the one hand, and of broaden- 
ing our field for service on the other, 
through its educational program. 

The work of the standing commit- 
tees, the activities of the local associa- 
tions, and the development of our in- 
surance schools are too well known to 
need particular comment. 


Sales Congress Idea 

Is Thoroughly Planted 

The sales congress idea has grown 
and developed to the point where it is 
no longer necessary for the officers of 
the National Association to urge the 
holding of a sales congress in the various 
districts, to actually be responsible for 
the program and to even furnish the 
speakers as was the case when this 
branch of our educational program was 
first started. 

During the past year about 40 sales 
congresses and special educational meet- 
ings were held, with an aggregate at- 
tendance in excess of 15,000, all of them 
locally conducted under the auspices of 
local associations, and almost without 
exception having excellent, well rounded 
programs of inestimable educational 
value. It was our good fortune to have 
the association so ably represented at 
many of these meetings by Mr. Heart- 
man, Mr. Walker or Mr. Manning, our 
national vice-presidents, and I have had 
the pleasure of attending nearly all of 
them personally. The sales congress is 
now, beyond doubt, an established in- 
stitution supplying a long felt need, and 
receiving the most enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion and support. 

Chief Attention On 

Service and Education 

Extending the field for service and 
bringing to the public an ever increasing 
appreciation of the value and uses of life 
insurance should, in my opinion, occupy 
the chief attention of the National Asso- 
ciation in the immediate future. The 
education of the agent for rendering 
proper service can well be carried on, 
so far as. the association is concerned, 
through our publications, the national 
conventions, sales congresses, activities 
of the local associations, and the various 
insurance schools. 

The national body should, in my opin- 
ion, be chiefly executive and directive 
and in addition should through its offi- 
cers and committees, inaugurate and 
carry on policies for broadening our 
field of usefulness. It is a long step 
from selling insurance chiefly for the 
protection of the home circle, to supply- 
ing the multiplicity of demands which 
the present day life underwriter has to 
meet, and the possibilities of a still 
wider field for service, which are pointed 
out to us in the program of this conven- 
tion, must force upon us the realization 
that our development along this line is 
still in its infancy. We thought we were 
making great strides in the advancement 
of our service when, through the associa- 
tion, we began publicly emphasizing the 
necessity for finding and supplying the 
specific needs of our prospects. We 
called it the “New Style of Salesman- 
ship.” Now instead of being practiced 
only by the top-notchers, it is univer- 


sally recognized not only by the pro- 
fession but by the insuring public as 
well, that unselfish intelligent service of 
existing needs is the only road to suc- 
cess in insurance salesmanship. 

When we began, as a fraternity, to 
have uppermost in our minds, the needs 
of the other fellow, we found that our 
opportunities were immediately _ in- 
creased,—and our field for service very 
rapidly and most surprisingly extended. 
In fact so rapid has been the extension 
of the practical uses of life insurance 


that we should be quite justified in 
thinking that the field must be very 
nearly covgred. It takes something 


stupendous like the vision opened to us 
by the program of this convention to 
make us realize that the end is not yet 
in sight and that it behooves us as life 
underwriters to keep up with the pro- 
cession, so that we may be qualified and 
equipped to meet the new and ever in- 
creasing demands upon us. 

It is no wonder to me that our con- 
ventions from year to year are looked 
forward to with deep interest by the 
wide awake and conspicuously success- 
ful life underwriters the country over, 
for they know that each succeeding con- 
vention has some new and practical ‘vi- 
sion in store for them and an inspiration 
of terrific, dynamic force. The real 
wonder is the short sightedness of so 
many men and women carrying the rate 
book and making only a moderate suc- 
cess who have not yet awakened to the 
benefits of active association member- 
ship. The time in my opinion is near 
at hand through the very rapid realiz- 
ation by the public as to what constitutes 
real service, when in order to success- 
fully remain in the profession, it will be 
necessary ‘for every life underwriter to 
be able to exhibit an association mem- 
bership card as a badge of efficiency and 
good standing. 


Instruction for Service 
Is Convention Theme 


But I digress from the chief object 
of these opening remarks which I am 
determined shall be brief. I want to 
crystallize in your minds the purpose and 
key-note of this convention program and 
urge you to take an active part in help- 
ing materialize the very practical vision 
which it opens to us. Throughout the 
sessions of this convention there is the 
one principal theme—extending our field 
for service through the use of other 
great and established institutions, and 
instructing our members how to render 
an ever improving service in supplying 
the new demands. We are not asking 
the charitable, philanthropic and fidu- 
ciary institutions to help us get busi- 
ness. They are not particularly inter- 
ested in us. We are approaching the 
co-operation suggested from a more sen- 
sible and practical viewpoint. We real- 
ize that we have the means for being 
of great service to these institutions in 
facilitating and carrying out the great 
purposes for which they are organized. 
This program will develop the direction 
of the service which life insurance can 
supply and we must go forth with the 
conviction and knowledge of our respon- 
sibilities both in pointing out this serv- 
ice and in equipping ourselves for prop- 
erly rendering same. 

Before proceeding to the program of 
the convention I must give verbal ex- 
pression of my sincere appreciation of 
the honor and privilege of serving as 


your president during the past year 

The work has been wholly delightful, 
and I cannot voice too loudly my ap- 
preciation and gratitude for the splendid 
co-operation of the insurance press and 
the press generally, and on part of the 
officers, and trustees, the executive sec- 
retary, the regional assistants and the 
members of the various committees. To 
all of you and to the officers and mem- 
bers of local associations, everywhere, 
whose co-operation and courtesies were 
so liberally extended, I want to express 
my obligation and thanks, and the as- 
surance that you have contributed liber- 
ally in helping me carry on a year of 
service which I shall always hold in 
happy remembrance. 


Bookstaver Founds 
Scholarship Fund 
In N. Y. University 
EW YORK, Sept. 5.—Joseph D. 
N Bookstaver of this city, leading 
general agent of the Travelers, has 


established 10 scholarships in the life 
insurance training course of New York 
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University to be continued permanently 
and has guaranteed that the scholarship 
shall be perpetual by taking out a suff- 
cient amount of life insurance with the 
New York University as beneficiary so 
that the income on the insured principal 
will be sufficient to perpetuate the 
scholarship if the sum is invested at 5 
percent per annum. Any man or woman 
is eligible for one of these scholarships. 
A committee composed of representa- 
tives of the New York University and 
the Life Underwriters Association and 
Mr. Bookstaver will select 10 students 
of the course found to be deserving of 
help. There will be four scholarships 
for the fall class, three for the winter 
class, three for the spring class at every 
university year. In the event that there 
are not 10 applications in any univer- 
sity year the unused will be available 
the succeeding year. The scholarships 
will be known as the “Bookstaver Life 
Insurance Training Scholarship Fund” 
given in honor of Bookstaver’s parents. 


Why “Underwriters?” 


George D. Alder of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, “got a laugh” when he said dur- 
ing the course of his selling demonstra- 
tion: “There has been a lot of talk about 
overselling and underselling life insur- 
ance prospects but I believe that under- 
selling our prospects has given us the 
name of underwriters.” 
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How to Prepare Insurance Bequest Sale 


HE increased needs of our welfare 
and educational organizations, cou- 
pled with recent and increasing im- 


positions upon estates by federal and 
state income and inheritance tax laws, 
which materially reduce the number and 
often the value of bequests left to vari- 
ous institutions and ultimately curtaii 
seriously both the income and endow- 
ment of such institutions, make addi- 
tional methods of securing funds neces- 
sary. 

Testators in drawing wills must neces- 
sarily be deterred from making bequests 
that they would otherwise, or formerly 
intended to, make because of the knowl- 
edge that federal and state taxes must 
first receive in cash, and promptly, 
money that might otherwise be distrib- 
uted among various organizations in 
which they are interested. 


Great Sums Paid 
by Large Estates 


The estate of the late James Stillman 
paid in federal and various state inher- 
itance taxes, cost of administration, etc., 
over $16,000,000 out of an estate of $40,- 
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000,000. Therefore sums up to nearly 
that amount that might formerly have 
been utilized in gifts or bequests by a 
family left so well off are, under present 
laws, consumed by various taxes. 

The taxes paid to the federal gov- 
ernment by the H. C. Frick estate in 19 
different states, various expenses for ad- 
ministration fees, etc., already amounted 
to $9,402,306. This shrinkage falls upon 
the residuary legatees. 

It is for these reasons that community 
trusts have especially requested life in- 
surance companies to help them by of- 
fering the use of life insurance as a 
means by which these difficulties may be 
overcome, 


Life Insurance Aids 
Handling of Bequests 


Life insurance for bequests has a great 
many advantages. Where now one per- 
son leaves an estate of sufficiently avail- 
able and convertible capital to provide 
bequests there are many charitably in- 
clined who would like to leave money 
to some cause, but do not do so because 
of difficulties in providing the funds from 
their estates. Life insurance meets this 
difficulty by providing the desired capital 
for a comparatively small annual outlay, 
generally far less than interest, during 
the lifetime of the donor. 

Money to furnish such bequests can 
be thus provided without diminishing 
the remainder of the estate or forcing 
liquidations of assets at a loss. And such 
bequests are really provided by the 
donor and the sacrifice ‘is neither forced 





Advantages of and Methods to Pursue 
In Working Out Such a Campaign Told 
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upon the family nor lost or diminished 
by the shrinkage of the estate or its 
value at the time of the donor’s death, 
being far less than what it was or what 
the donor thought it was when the will 
was made. 


Plan Gives Immediate 
Cash to the Project 


Life insurance is payable at once and 
in cash. Many bequests, owing to de- 
lays in settling estates, are not available 
for at least one year and sometimés 
many years after death, during which 
time the institution is deprived of the 
principal and income. 

The Hooper Research Foundation of 
San Francisco was left a bequest that 
was estimated at $7,000,000, by a 
wealthy Californian who died in 1916 
and, so far as is known, this has not 
yet been received by the institution. 

Although H. C, Frick died in Decem- 
ber, 1919, none of the bequests benefi- 
cently provided for in his will have as 
yet been received by any of the institu- 
tions, due to the delay in settling such 
an unusually liquid estate. 


It Saves Interest, 
Taxes and Expenses 


Most charitable and philanthropic in- 
stitutions need money at once. The av- 
erage bequest not being available for one 
year or longer after death of the testator 
means a loss of interest. In addition, in 
almost every state there is a collateral 
or other inheritance tax to be paid and 
there are also charges of executors or 
trustees. 

Life insurance may be so utilized as to 
be paid at once, without deduction of 
taxes, executors, administrator’s, or 
trustee’s charges, or delay in receipt of 
interest. 

“Premiums paid on life insurance pol- 
icy are allowable deductions from gross 
income when the beneficiary is a chari- 
table corporation exempt from tax, pro- 
vided the beneficiary named can not be 
changed at the option or the insured and 
the sum of the annual premium, plus 
other allowable charitable contributions, 
does not exceed 15 per centum of the 
taxpayer’s net income.”—Federal Office 
Decision No. 299. 


Life Insurance Will 
Make Bequests Certain 


Many bequests have failed or been re- 
duced because the estate did not turn 
out sufficiently solvent. Life insurance 
guarantees sufficient funds to carry out 
the wishes of the testator. 

Not only have many beneficiaries been 
seriously embarrassed by the fact that 
the estates of donors could ill afford to 
provide the bequests specially left them 
because of changes that occurred after 
the will was made or after death, but 
contests of wills have been made because 
of these reasons. 

In one case a college was put in the 
unfortunate position of either foregoing 
a bequest of $40,000 that was specifically 
left to it, or knowing that the widow 
would be almost penniless if it accepted 
the bequest. 


Will Avoid Making or 
Changing Wills 


Many persons charitably inclined de- 
fer, often indefinitely, making bequests 
because of the natural aversions to or 
hesitation in drawing or altering a will. 
Such bequests may be made through life 





interfering 


insurance policies without ; 
if the 


with the will, and hold even 
donor were intestate. 

Contesting wills providing large chari- 
table bequests is common. Kindred, 
sometimes the most remote, are tempted 
by the very charitable provisions to at- 
tack wills. Life insurance is not open 
to such attacks. 


Not So Likely to Be 
Withdrawn 


One may alter a will providing an in- 
tended bequest and never restore it, per- 
haps: only for some temporary reason. 
If a life insurance policy payable to a 
charity is deposited with the institution, 
it is not so likely to be diverted or aban- 
doned. Many institutions depending 
upon bequests once made have been bit- 
terly disappointed in finding them al- 
tered at the expected giver’s death. 

A life insurance policy thus deposited 
with the charity, payable absolutely to 
the institution, gradually acquires an in- 
creasing cash value; or, if desired, in 
case of the giver’s failure to maintain 
it the institution may keep up the policy 
in several ways, often without cost, 
either by taking extended or paid-up in- 
surance, or by borrowing upon the pol- 
icy itself if the health of the testator- 
appears to justify such a course. The 
cash values alone of a number of policies 
so payable eventually become valuable. 


Enables Bequests Sufficient 
for a Purpose 


Many leave nothing to a charity to 
which they have long contributed be- 
cause of hesitation to leave the insignifi- 
cant amount that they could otherwise 
provide at death. They very properly 
do not wish to compel their families to 
provide cash bequests that they them- 
selves could ill afford when living, con- 
sequently the bequest is not made at all. 
By the annual payment of a. small 
amount a bequest worth while can be 
made by life insurance. 

One may wish to endow a hospital 
bed costing, say, $5,000. He may think 
it too great a hardship upon his estate 
to provide this amount, a less sum 
would not answer. Therefofe, unless the 
method of life insurance is suggested he 
does not do it at all. But by the pay 
ment of, say, $150 a year through life 
insurance, the desired end could be ac- 
complished without any hardship what- 
ever upon the family of the donor, whose 
other estate would not be diminished 
thereby nor would it be injured by being 
forced to liquidate to that extent. Thus 
the only thing interesting to the donor 
is made possible. 


Clean Bequest Is 
Thus Provided 


Many bequests entail burdensome ob- 
ligations upon the recipient to maintain 
or liquidate a business or property; to 
pay a life annuity or interest; often im- 
posing a more-or less heavy burden, 
sometimes one almost counterbalancing 
the value of the bequest. Life insurance 
is a clean, clear, cash asset free from 
any such encumbrance. 

If policies are taken upon the endow- 
ment plan, as has recently been done by 
the graduating classes of several large 
universities, the money will certainly be- 
come the property of the intended donee 
at the end of a fixed number of years. 
Further, if a number of policies, no mat- 
ter on what plan, are issued payable to 
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policies, forms, beneficiary clauses, as- 
signments, etc., it would be obviously 
embarrassing to have a campaign where 
many agents of different companies were 
controlled under one head or by one of 
their number. 

c. In order to make such a campaign 
succeed it would be necessary that it 
should pay the solicitors engaged. Much 
of their work will be fruitless and much 
of it discouraging. Therefore all poli- 
cies secured for the benefit of the insti- 





tution should go exclusively to the credit 
of the solicitors giving their entire time 
to conducting the campaign for it. 

d. In many cases the obligation of 
being the insurance adviser during the 
life of the policy may continue. It may 
even include the actual obligation of re- 
peating yearly the campaign to replace 
policies that may have been dropped, 
that the original and complete endow- 
ment fund may be maintained. 

The organizing and conducting of 
such a campaign to include many or all 
companies is of course possible, but re- 
quires thorough co-operation on the part 
of the participating companies. 


Campaign Should Be 
Very Well Organized 






























The campaign should begin on a defi- 
nite date and run for a specified period. 
The time should be carefully selected so 
as to give opportunity for ample prep- 
arations. 

As in all campaigns, a definite amount 
should be sought for a definite purpose. 
This should be clearly visualized, as for 
example: 


A Dormitory—Greatly 
Needed—Cost $500,000 


And this might be brought out by the 
use of printed circulars setting forth the 
needs and sketches of the proposed 
building might be included. 

A definite objective of the number of 
policies to be expected should be drawn 
up, as follows: 


2 policies for $50,000 each—$100,000 

4 policies for 25,000 each— 100,000 
10 policies for 10,000 each— 100,000 
20 policies for 5,000 each— 100,000 
100 policies for 2,500 each— 250,000 
100 policies for 2,000 each— 200,000 
150 policies for 1,000 each— 150,000 


Total 386 policies for $1,000,000 


Before the campaign starts a minimum 
amount of life insurance, at least 20 per- 
cent, should be subscribed in advance, 
that the campaign may thereby be given 
a good start. 

The policies should be made payable 
absolutely to the institution and turned 
over to it. This will permit the pre- 
llums paid thereon to be included in the 
Ho percent that may be deducted from 
axable income, and will exempt the pro- 
_ of the policies from inheritance 
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Fundamentals in Life Underwriting 


Minimum Requirements for the Training and Knowledge Should Be 
Established—The Well Equipped Salesman Is Able to Present His Wares 


standard of knowledge to 
be required of all underwriters is an 
ideal to be realized tomorrow. It is 
the speaker’ s sincere hope that the com- 
panies themselves will take the lead in 
setting up these minimum standards of 
training and performance for their 
agents, thus making legislative action, 
to bring about the same ends, unneces- 
sary. This association can do much 
toward encouraging a higher as well as 
a minimum standard of equipment for 
the agents. 

Happily a start has been made to- 
ward the realization of the ideal that a 
life underwriter must be adequately 
equipped to handle the problem of his 
client and toward a realization of the 
genuine service ideal. 

We all recognize that this accom- 
plishment would have been impossible 
had it not been for the idealism and 


N life underwriting, the fixing of a 
minimum 
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constant efforts of those underwriters 
whose work has blazed the trail for 
those who were to follow. 


Association Has Helped 
To Bring Improvement 


In any line of activity, where no as- 
sociation exists to uphold professional 
standards, unprofessional practices are 
bound to creep in. 

In former years almost anyone who 
wished to make a try at life-insurance 
selling was given a license, a rate-book, 
some application forms and sent on his 
way,—rejoicing or otherwise. It is not 
strange, therefore, that a good many of 
the lame ducks from other occupations 
used to limp along as life insurance 
agents. When we stop to reflect, how- 
ever, upon the influence of the sales 
force of a company on volume, ex- 
pense, conservation of the business, and 
on the attitude of the public toward life 
insurance in general and that company 
in particular, it is strange that this im- 
portant factor received so much less at- 
tention than was ordinarily devoted to 
the investment of funds or medical re- 
searches. 

Most of us will have to admit that 
the training idea went through a 
period of (shall we call it tactfully) 
“arrested development.” Nevertheless, 
progress in this direction has been 
marked since we have come to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that if the public is to 
be served adequately those who perform 
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the work must be adequately equipped 
to render this service. 


Effect of Schools of 
Insurance Salesmanship 


In realizing the second measure of 
professionalism, that is that the life 
underwriter should have adequate train- 
ing, the schools of life insurance sales- 
manship in the higher institutions of 
learning have played a leading role. 
These schools have had a very great in- 
fluence in elevating the standards of 
training. The classes which are gradu- 
ated from schools such as New York 
University and Carnegie, are groups of 
men who know enough about the needs 
which life insurance fills to be able to 
detect the need in the individual case; 
who know enough about the policies of 
life insurance to be able to select the 
type which will best meet this need; 
and who know what the most careful 
research has discovered concerning the 
best way to present the case for in- 
surance as a means of filling that need. 

The agent went to see a man who 
needed life insurance and the man took 
a certain amount, $5,000 or $10,000 if 
he thought he could afford it, and didn’t 
if he felt he couldn’t. Little effort was 
made to link up the life insurance with 
specific plans which he wished to carry 
through or to fit particular policies to 
particular needs. As a result, needs 
which, if they had been pointed out to 
the prospect, might have been covered, 
were often neglected and the insurance 
failed to carry out its purpose. 


How Agent Should Know 
Needs of the Prospect 


Take the case of a young married 
man, ambitious for his family, who had 
bought a house, carrying a fairly large 
mortgage which he hoped to pay off in 
about 10 years. All his savings went 
into the mortgage fund and he, there- 
fore, carried only $20,000 for his fam- 
ily. He was killed in an accident and 
the money which would have provided 
at least a small income, for his wife, 
had to be used in paying off the mort- 
gage and, of course, the house had to 
be sold. A $20,000 term policy would 
have made the difference between hard- 
ship and comparative comfort for his 
family, and, in all probability, if this 
type of insurance had been pointed out 
to the man, he would have taken it. 

An agent was asked by a prospect, 
“How much insurance do you think I 
ought to have?” “Ten thousand dol- 
lars,” replied the agent without any 
hesitation. This policy was delivered 
and, as was the agent’s customary pro- 
cedure, he ordered an additional $5,000 
which he tried to deliver. The prospect 
declined, calling attention to the original 
statement of the agent that $10,000 was 
sufficient. Within six months, another 
agent delivered $65,000 additional insur- 
ance to this man because he was able 
to point out to the prospect how in- 
surance would help him carry out his 
plans. 


How Agents May Differ 
In Their Presentation 


Another case illustrates how great can 
be the divergence between two agents’ 
presentations. A young man with a 
wife and two children received a con- 
siderable increase in salary. When this 
fact became generally known, two 
agents from different companies called 
at his office in an effort to persuade 
him to increase his insurance, for at that 
time he was carrying only a $2,500 


One man told him he ought to 
have $25,000 in his company. The other 
studied the prospect's situation, found 
that the man’s wife would have little 
more than enough to cover expenses for 
a year or two if anything shouid hap- 
pen to her husband; that she would fall 
heir to a fairly heavy mortgage; and 
that no provision had been made for 
the education of the children. He 
therefore, suggested a term policy to 


policy. 


cover the mortgage, an income policy . 


for the man’s wife to be increased as his 
salary permitted, an educational policy 
for the children, the $2,500 which he 
had already carried to be used to pay 
any outstanding indebtedness at the 
time of his death 

It needs no imagination to see which 
agent would be more likely to sell the 
larger amount of insurance, and more 
likely so to convince the prospect of the 
value of that insurance that it would 
remain in force. Obviously, it would be 
the man sufficiently concerned about his 
responsibility, and so thoroughly well 
informed as to be able to point out the 
prospects’s needs and to tie up policies 
with these needs. 


How Trained Expert 
Would Meet Objections 


It might be well to cite a case show- 
ing how a trained underwriter might 
attack a number of situations. “I don’t 
want to leave:a lot of money for some 
other man to spend,” is an objection 
that is frequently encountered. 

You can answer this objection in a 
thoroughly dignified and _ professional 
way by saying: “Your remark is very 
interesting, and I feel very sure from 
what you say that you are the type of 
man who would not under any circum- 
stances spend the insurance money left 
a woman by her former husband.” Of 
course, he would be placed in a position 
where he would probably have to say 
“No.” Then you might say rather 
casually: “All that your wife will have 
to do then to be safe is to use the same 
quality of judgment in picking out her 
second husband as she did the first.” 
You are thoroughly justified in saying 
this because it is the wife that is being 
served. 


Self-Made Man Objects 
To Educational Plan 


Frequently this objection, or rather 
excuse, is met when you are trying to 
sell a father an educational policy for 
his son. “I am a self-made man. I 
had to work after I finished one year 
of high school. I am not going to 
spoil my boys. They will have to do 
the same.” Of course, a man who con- 
stantly harps on the fact that he is a 
self-made man is sometimes annoying. 
You might even feel like saying that 
it is rather generous of him to take full 
responsibility for the job he has accom- 
plished. This might be clever but you 
would probably lose the sale and, after 
all, it is his boys you are serving. It is 
perfectly proper for you to say, “The 
fact that you do not expect to spoil your 
boys is very commendable. However, 
I assume you are the type of man who 
would want your boys to have at least 
as fair a chance as you had—no greater 
—no less. You have just admitted that 
you were able to finish the first year 


high shool when you had to go on 
your own responsibility. Do you 
realize that was 24 years ago? Your 


younger son will not have the oppor- 
tunity to take a college education for 
16 years. That is a span of 40 years. 


During the span, higher education has 
taken a tremendous spurt. A college 
education 16 years from now will not be 
as much of a rarity as a one-year high 
school education was 24 years ago, 
Give your boys a college education if 
you expect them to have a chance equal 
to the one you had.” 


Reports on Fire Losses 
And How to Use Them 


One may emphasize very clearly the 
greater need for business life insurance 
in this unusual way. On one side oi a 
large sheet of paper have pasted the 
various reports of fires, where business 
houses have been burned. The state- 
ment is usually made that the contents 
and building were amply covered by 
fire insurance and that the business will 
be resumed immediately. These words 
should be underlined. This side of the 
page should be labeled “One side of 





STEVENSON 
Life of New 


DR, JOHN A. 


Vice-President Equitable 
York 


the picture.” On the other side, give a 
few instances where partnerships o 
corporations have been practically closed 
out or have been taken over by some 
other concern because the Head oi the 


concern or the real genius of the co? 
labeled 


cern had died. This can be 
“The other side of the picture.” This 
will very clearly illustrate the gre@ 
need and the great value of life insur 
ance in business. 


great many people have not been § 
informed that it is quite possible 
amortize their inheritance tax obliga: 
tions through the use of life insurance, 
Every one uses the general idea 
amortization. As a matter of fact, mos 
of us are spending our time now amor 
tizing our various obligations. W* 
make a certain salary or a certain su™ 
of money. We put a small amount 
it in bank or in investment. We @§ 
this in order to amortize our oblige 
tion to our family, to our wives, to 
children and to ourselves. Since 
haven’t enough ready cash to take caf 
of all our obligations, we amortize them 
If someone were to come direct from 
the Treasury Department and say that 
they had granted permission to give ® 
the opportunity to amortize our inher- 
itance tax by paying 3 per cent a ye 
with a clause that after the first Pay 


Ly \d 
mest had been made, if anything. — 
tor 


happen to us, the obligation ped 
complete inheritance would be, W’ t 
out, we would probably be anxious 
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A Wider Field 


The Old Colony Life 
home office building is 
ideally situated in the 
heart of the financial 
ANN and insurance district 
i of Chicago. It is but 








» a stones throw from 
1) the New Illinois Mer- 
i) chants Bank Building; 
‘| next door to the new 
1) Federal Reserve Bank 
Building and just across 
=q the street from the 
Insurance Exchange. 
Such a location is of 
distinct advantage. It 
is easily accessible. It 
has a prominent posi- 
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tion. 


The fact that our agents have a wider 
field and an increased opportunity 
augurs well for their future. They 
have plenty of chances of permanently 
increasing their incomes for we have: 


“THE OLD COLONY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of CHICAGO, ILL.” 


Age Limits from 2 to 60. Policies 
for substantial amounts (up to $3,000) 
for Children on variety of Life and 
Endowment plans, thus enabling 
parents to buy all of the Family’s 
insurance on the Ordinary, i.e. Annual, 
Semi-annual or Quarterly Premium 
plan. Participating and Non- 
Same ates 
Double 
Indemnity and Total and Permanent 
Disability features for Males and 
Females alike. Standard and Sub- 
standard Risk Contracts, i.e. less work 
for nothing. 


Participating Policies. 
for Males and Females. 


These are ad- 
vantages that | | 
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The Family Pride 


That inspires every self-respecting head 
of a family is that his life shall be per- 
petuated in his children. 


There is one way in which this can be 
accomplished beyond the peradventure of 
human life. Therefore, all normal men 
want that way—Life Insurance. 


Life Insurance is an imperative need of 
the economic and social conditions under 
which we are living. The desire for it on 
the part of average men exists today inde- 
pendently of any effort to create it by an 
Agent. 
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But the Agent has one task that only 
he can do: He must convert his prospect- 
ive client from the intention of insuring 
at some indefinite day in the future, to 
the vital necessity of acting NOW! 


The Agent is the one essential factor in 
translating Intention into Action. And 
because of this fact his contribution to the 
growing acceptance of Life Insurance is 
indispensable. 





_ . There is absolutely no substitute, and no 


a 


escape from the responsibility 
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New England Mutual Life 


_ Insurance Company 
87 Milk Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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accept it. The trained underwriter 
would probably present inheritance tax 
insurance in this general way. 


How Transportation Agent 
Rendered Real Service 


We talk a good deal about rendering 
service. Recently I had an experience 
which well illustrates professional serv- 
ice. I had to make a trip to the western 
coast. I hadn’t given the question of 
transportation facilities any particular 
attention; hence, when the transporta- 
tion agent suggested that he would like 
to talk with me about my proposed 
trip, I didn’t see any good reason for it. 
However, from the questions he asked 
me about my trip, I soon found there 
were a lot of things about my proposed 
trip that I could learn. He arranged 
my transportation through the west, 
going out over one railroad and coming 
back by another, incidentally giving me 
an opportunity to see very wonderful 
and beautiful.country. This transporta- 
tion agent spent his time talking to me 
about the proposed trip and its joys and 
pleasures. It did not occur to me that 
I would be charged any more for the 
transportation than any other individ- 
ual so the question of price didn’t come 
up between us. As a matter of fact, 
the transportation was cheaper than if 
I had. bought individual tickets as I had 
originally planned. I had a magnificent 
trip because he uncovered needs that I 
did not have the slightest idea I had. 
He did not sell me.the ticket on the 
basis of cost or that it would cost $1.16 
less than by some other method. of 
going. He did not spend any time tell- 
ing me about the stop-over privileges 
or refunds for unused portions of the 
ticket, nor the cash surrender value of 
the ticket. The technical phases of the 
ticket were not mentioned in any par- 
ticular. He spent his entire’ time show- 
ing me how the journey or the whole 
trip would serve me and the time that 
I would ordinarily have spent in looking 
after transportation, I had for relaxation. 
This man not only served my needs as 
I knew them but he served needs I 
didn’t know I had. My reservations 
were made including hotels. All I had 
to do was follow the schedule. 

A lesson in professional advertising 
could be well taken from this agent’s 
procedure. He was not selling merely 
railroad tickets, he was selling service, 
an enjoyable trip. 


Professional Selling Done 
By the Individual Agent 


Of course, professional selling has 
always been done by individual life 
underwriters. It is, in fact, from a 
study of the methods of those who have 
stood in the first ranks that the schools 
of salesmanship have evolved the meth- 
ods which they urge prospective sales- 
men to use. In other words, the schools 
have adopted the methods of the lead- 
ers in the field of professional life un- 
derwriting. 

The work accomplished along the 
lines of selling to meet human needs 
has done much to change our point of 
view in regard to what the life insur- 
ance contract is. No longer do we con- 
sider the various clauses of the policy 
as the all-important thing about life 
insurance, any more than we consider 
the clauses in the marriage contract as 
the all-important thing when we come 
to the point of marrying the girl. It is 
what the marriage contract or the in- 
surance policy will do,—the service it 
will render,—that is important, not what 
it is. Certainly no one would consider 
that an adequate description of matri- 
mony could be made by reading the 
marriage license or contract. In like 
manner, the policy contract cannot give 
anything like a true picture of the serv- 
ice of life insurance. Concurrently with 
the development of selling insurance to 
meet needs has come the program idea 
of insurance, which really means pre- 
scribing insurance to meet the different 
needs of an individual. There has been 
some misunderstanding particularly 
among what we might term “the party 
of the opposition” concerning the idea 
of a program of insurance, which is a 
feature of the courses given at the vari- 


ous schools of life insurance salesman- 
ship. The opposition, as a matter of 
fact, probably arises from a misunder- 
standing of the purpose back of the pro- 
gram idea of insurance. 


Some Cases Call For a 
Picture of Prospect’s Needs 


There are cases when it is advisable 
for a life underwriter to get a complete 
picture of the prospect’s needs and to 
present a complete program to cover 
these needs as there are cases where it 
is advisable for a physician to give a 
patient a complete physical overhauling 
and to prescribe a number of corrective 
measures. On the other hand, it is not 
likely that when a doctor is called to 
see a patient to treat a broken ankle, 
that he will test the blood pressure, 
lung capacity, sight and hearing, giving 
a rigid complete examination. The doc- 
tor may realize that other defects are 
present but his work is to fill the most 
obvious need. Later, after his patient 
beqins to recuperate, he may suggest 
other types of treatment. This follow- 
up part of his work is probably even 





Earl G. Manning of the John Hancock 
Mutual at Boston is the author of the 
Manning Budget System. He has for 
several years been active at National As- 
sociation gatherings. He is a prolific 
writer on life insurance subjects and 6 
strong personal producer. 


more important that the setting of the 
ankle. If his services have been satis 
factory, his patient will probably, be 
glad to accept his suggestions. Like 
wise, the life underwriter later may 
suggest other forms of insurance with 
the complete program in mind and if his 
services are satisfactory, he stané 
every chance of geting the other pol 
cies. If circumstances warrant it, * 
will be well to present a program, show 
ing the client how even his first $1, 

will carry out part of this progra™ 
This fact, however, should be emphe 
sized again and again to the agent. 

is one thing to sell a $1,000 policy 4° 
another thing -to sell the first #1) 

policy of a $10,000 program. By 
means, however, should the mistake be 
made of considering that the pros™é® 
idea involves listing all a mans ne 

and presenting the complete picture 
his needs and the insurance reme vi 
the outset. This may be the best P 
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The constant endeavor 
of its Officers and Agents 
is to render fully that 
service to which a Policy 
Holder is entitled. 
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By creating new policies 
and adding new features 
to the old, it is always 
abreast the needs of the 


Peoples Life Building insuring Public. 
Chicago 
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The Ordinary Life, Limited Payment 
Life and Endowment: policies for chil- 
dren are unexcelled. 
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Peoples Life Insurance Company 
of Illinois 
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to follow, particularly if the client can 
afford as much insurance as he needs. 
The program idea merely implies gain- 
ing a knowledge of what a client’s 
needs are, what type of insurance will 
best fill these needs, and endeavoring to 
see that these needs are eventually cov- 
ered by insurance, starting the program 
by serving the greatest needs first. 
You would not think much of the doc- 
tor who was called in to treat a broken 
ankle if, after making a complete diag- 
nosis, he stated he would study the 
case two or three days. He would then 
probably render a_ lengthy _ report, 
which would perhaps be typewritten, 
making appropriate recommendations. 
What you would want him to do would 
be to set the ankle. The program idea 
is one of the big ideas in professional 
life underwriting if used as directed by 
the schools. 


Progress Has Been Made 
In Teaching How to Sell 


A long step forward has been made, 
too, in teaching men how to sell. The 
accepted idea that salesmen are “born 
not made,” was responsible, of course, 
for the fact that little training was at- 
tempted, but when we analyze the job 
of selling we find certain methods that 
will work and certain methods that 
won't. 

Of course, when the human element 
plays such an important part in selling, 
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it is impossible to lay down any set 
rules for procedure. If, for instance, a 
certain prospect sends word to a sales- 
man that he is “too busy to talk to 
him,” one salesman can send back the 
message that the prospect —— say 
a word” and get away with it; the next 
salesman would be p- esond y to use the 
nearest exit. Nevertheless, there are 
certain difficulties which are met by 
the average salesman, and there are cer- 
tain ways which the experienced sales- 
man finds to be effective in overcom- 
ing these difficulties. If, therefore, the 
experiences of successful salesmen are 
brought together and passed on to these 
salesmen (which is the aim of most life- 
insurance training courses), it stands to 
reason that the beginner is_ better 
equipped for his work. If, for instance, 
he meets the objection, “My age won't 
change until next December,” and has 
no selling point at his finger’s end to 
bring up against this objection, he is 
forced to accept the prospect’s states 
ment and the interview may end. On 
the other hand, if he can say, “No, your 
age won’t change but can you be sure 
that your health won’t change?” he still 
has a fighting chance for that particular 
policy. Another salesman might prop- 
erly say, “Life and health are just as 
uncertain from now until the time you 
are ready to take out insurance as they 
will be later.” Again, this might be 
the most effective answer: “Mr. Brown” 
(the prospect), suppose you and I. de- 
cided to go to New York from Chi- 
cago and both bought tickets for the 


trip. What would you think if I walked 
to Cleveland before I got.on the train, 
handing the conductor my ticket from 
Chicago to New York, there being no 
refund because I walked to Cleveland? 
That is just what you do when you put 
off buying insurance. You pay for the 
whole trip but you only ride part of 
the way. 


Include Practice Work 
In Training Program 


The plan of including practice work 
in the training program, which has been 
fairly generally adopted, is helping to 
reduce the tremendous number of fail- 
ures among life insurance salesmen. 
We wouldn’t expect the new men on 
the Chicago football team to put up 
much opposition to Princeton this 
year, if the only training they received 
was a book of rules about football and 
a little advice from the coach. Yet we 
have often expected salesmen to make 
a success in selling when the only 
training they received was a_ book 
about their company and a few words 
of advice from the manager. Most of 
the new men on the, football team need 
practice in the field under a good coach, 
if they are going to put the ball over 
the goal line many times; and most 
new men in any agency need practice, 
under the supervision of an _ experi- 
enced salesman, if, at the outset, they 
expect to secure many signatures on 
the dotted line. 

Naturally, it is as possible to acquire 
this information about selling by ex- 
perience as it would be possible to ac- 
quire a knowledge of chemistry while 
working in a laboratory. Up-to-date 
laboratories, however, don’t employ men 
who must acquire all their knowledge by 
the trial-and-error method. They employ 
men who have at least a working knowl- 
edge of chemistry and some laboratory 
practice. Life companies may follow 
the plan of employing the salesmen 
first and training them afterwards, but 
from every point of view, the time 
which is spent in training yields worth 
while results; first, to the salesman 
himself, since by more intelligent work 
at the start his earnings are bigger 
from the start; second, to the company, 
since if salesmen are making a living, 
they will stick to the work and will 
bring in good men thereby elevating the 
standard of men and reducing the large 
turnover; third, what is most important, 
the public receives better service and, 
therefore, life insurance as an institu- 
tion receives to a greater degree the 
appreciation to which it is entitled. 


Trained Salesmen Will 
Make Best Showing 


The statement that the schools of life 
insurance salesmanship have played a 
prominent part in supplying the train- 
ing necessary to put life underwriting 
on a professional plane by no means 
implies that I think the graduates of 
these schools have a corner on life in- 
surance knowledge or that these indi- 
viduals, as measured against other in- 
dividuals, would necessarily make bet- 
ter salesmen. There were lots of 
splendid schools in this country during 
Lincoln’s early boyhood, but ‘his own 
efforts at training raised him to the 
point he finally reached. Statistics 
prove fairly conclusively that as a 
group the trained salesmen in any line 
will make a much better showing than 
the untrained salesmen as a group, but 
success in the individual case depends 
to a large extent on that individual. 

The accomplishment of the schools of 
life insurance salesmanship is signifi- 
cant, however, in that a step has been 
taken toward the fixing of a minimum 
standard of knowledge as a requirement 
of those who are to practice the pro- 
fession of life underwriting—a require- 
ment which is an essential feature of 
preparation for the so-called recognized 
professions. 

At the present time, of course, we 
are not considering the adoption of the 
requirements of the life insurance 
schools as a standard, but the work 
done in planning the courses for these 
schools has brought out the types of 
information and, to some extent, the 


amount of information which a life 
underwriter should possess in his prac- 
tice; and more and more are the vari- 
ous companies requiring that their rep- 
resentatives should posséss a minimum 
amount of information along these 
lines before attempting to offer imsur- 
ance service to clients. 


Should Establish Minimum 

Training Requirements 

We would not have the confidence 
that we do have in most doctors or 
lawyers if we thought that, in preparing 
for their profession, they merely ac- 
quired as much knowledge and went in 
for as much practice work as the indi- 
vidual doctor or lawyer considered 
necessary. Therefore, it seems to me 
that if, in the future, we do not make 
an effort to fix the minimum amount 
of preparation for life underwriting, the 
public will be justified in questioning 
our right to the title of profession. 
Naturally, it wouldn’t be necessary for 
every life insurance salesman to have a 
thorough knowledge of all inheritance 
laws in connection with insurance or the 
laws affecting all types of business 
organizations, any more than it would 
be necessary for every doctor to be able 
to perform a successful mastoid opera- 
tion. In both cases, the chances are that 
results will be better if a specialist is 
called in to help the general practitioner. 
But, in each case the professional man 
should have sufficient knowledge not to 
go far afield in his diagnosis, and should 
know what the specialist would be able 
to do. 


Fundamental Requisites 
Of Life Underwriter 


The fundamental requisites of a life 
underwriter capable of rendering a 
high order of service can be stated 
simply and briefly. The requirements 
are a thorough knowledge of life in- 
surance principles and practices, the 
needs which life insurance’ serves 
coupled with the ability to diagnose or 
analyze life situations for insurance 
needs, and to know how to prescribe 
for the needs thoroughly. To these 
qualifications should be added a sufh- 
cient love and enthusiasm to accom- 
plish results, rendering genuine service. 

No person would deny that both in 
the business world and in the profes- 
sional world, adequate equipment in the 
way of training, the first requisite of a 
profession, is coming more and more 
to be demanded. 

It would be pure sentimentality, of 
course, to view the future of life under- 
writing through a golden haze, and to 
consider that all life underwriting 
would then be done on a profes$ional 
basis and all life underwriting would be 
governed by the “greatest service to 
clients” idea rather than “largest finan- 
cial returns.” Human nature being that 
it is, the dream will probably never be 
realized. What is significant, however, 
is that in checking ourselves up, we 
find that the outstanding figures in the 
are those 


life insurance world today, 
whose work is professional in every 
sense of the word. In viewing then, 


what has been accomplished and what 
may be accomplished, we may not see 
it all in a golden light, but there are 
certainly golden lights in the picture. 


Provident Mutual Dividends 


The Provident Mutual Life announces 
that there will be a substantial increase 
in its dividends next year. This comes 
as good news to the agents and policy- 
holders following mutualizi.tion. The 
company made an increase in dividends 
last year. 





Exhibits in Evidence 


Exhibits of various kinds were in evi- 
dence in the halls just outside of the 
auditorium. The insurance publishers 
displayed their wares as did the novelty 
and leather manufacturers and the in- 
surance tax experts. There was much 
to see and become interested in outside 
of the meeting itself. The exhibits this 
year were more numerous than ever 
before. 


AMERICAN COMPANIES 
TO LOSE BUT LITTLE 


New York Life Is the Only United 
States Institution Operating 
in Japan 





BUCKNER ON SITUATION 


Native Life Insurance Corporations Ar 
Undoubtedly Hard Hit By the 
Great Catastrophe 


NEW YORK, Sept. 5.—The earth 
quake catastrophe in Japan suggests th 
question of what American companis 
are operating in that country. The Ne 
York Life is the only company wit 
home office in the United States active! 
writing life insurance in Japan, althoug|7 
two Canadian companies, the Sun Lit 
and the Manufacturers Life, are opera)) 
ing there. Some other American con 
panies have a few Japanese risks on the 
books having withdrawn from th) 
country some years ago but the volum 
is of no consequence. 
Buckner Comments on Catastrophe 


Vice-President Thomas A. Buckner ¢ 
the New York Life said that extensir} 
as the catastrophe is in Japan the loss! 
experienced by his company there wi 
be hardly felt. At the most there = 
be 10 or 15 claims to pay and thee 
will undoubtedly be on small polices] 
which make up the volume of busines 
there. The only trouble anticipated } 
Mr. Buckner is the confusion which my 
result if the records in the branch off 
at Tokio have been destroyed. Thi? 
trouble will only be temporary of cour, 
as the original of all records are in th 
home office. Mr. Buckner says thous! 
no word has been received from tk 
Japanese branch as yet. 


Companies Active at One Time 
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At one time there were a number ¢ 
American companies active in Japan bt 
most of these withdrew in 1910 when: 





retroactive law was passed requiring! 
deposit equal to the full reserve on #9 
life insurance business in that count 
One of these which had a fair volun] 
of business in that country was 9 
Equitable Life of New York, whit 
has no business in force there at pres¢® 
having: reinsured all outstanding ™*§ 
a few years ago. % 


Heavy Loss to Japanese Companeies 


% 


Japanese companies will probably oe 
perience a great loss not only throw 
death clauses but through the destruc 
tion of property in which their funds a 
of course heavily invested. Fort] 
companies, under the deposit law, W 
have their funds invested in Japan 
in all probability these funds are for the 
most part invested in government bonds 
and municipals which will presumab! 
be safe even under present conditions ® 
Japan. According to Vice-Preside# 
Buckner the New York Life regat® 
Japanese businesg as very profitable. 
is written largely on endowment form 
for small amounts. The expense _ 
acquisition ratios are small and 
mortality fair. It is interesting to ™ 
that Darwin P. Kingsley, president © 
the New York Life, has made a num 

of visits to Japan and only recent! 


addressed the Tokio Chamber of Cn 









merce. Mr. Kingsley is president vor 
Chamber of Commerce of New 
state. 
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eae: zs OUNDED in 1896, the Central Life Assurance Society has 
volun bend climbed to a dominant position among life insurance companies. 
ond : Its insurance in force is more than $120,000,000. Its policies cover 
axtensi the United States. It is the second largest American life insurance 
~ loss| company of its age built other than by consolidation. 
ere Wi 
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ot Of those insurance companies having at least $100,000,000 of insurance 
| police ly in force, the Central Life has the largest ratio of assets to liabilities, 
hose and the lowest mortality rate; it has the highest interest earning rate 
hich mai of any, save three. 
ich office 
. e:. The Central Life has increased its business to date this year by more than 
re in th 50% over this date, 1922. This percentage of increase speaks well for itself. 
s thoug 
wom © ACHIEVEMENT! Written into the history of the Central Life— 
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aay —through a /ine of liberal policies, embodying the most progressive selling 
ve on i g . p . agg p g 
count features, and constantly improved settlement provisions. 
r volum) . ° ° ° 
was —and through an active, personal and thorough co-operation with its agents. 
k, whit™ 
it preset! ° ° ° . 
ing il The Central Life pauses for only a moment to glance at this bit of . its 
on I past. The eyes of every man in our organization are forward—and 
word! they see a vision of even greater achievement, crystallized in this one 
thee word—PROGRESS! 
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We Extend Our Greetings and 
Express Our Appreciation 


TATISTICS tell the unerring 

story of the progress of Life 
Insurance during the past decade 
and of the important part agents 
have had in its development. . 


They have caused the public to 
understand that it is not only a 
protection to families but that it is 
a protection to business. 


To the delegates assembled in the 
thirty-fourth annual convention of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters we extend greetings, 
and express our appreciation of the 
good services they are rendering to 
companies and to the public. 


BRS 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President E. G. SIMMONS, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 





Leaders Rally 
Held Tuesday 


Edward A. Woods 
Presided Over 
The Gathering 


Tells the Big Purpose 
Of Present Convention 


Convention Headquarters 
Medinah Temple, Chicago 


All of the machinery for the three 
days’ meeting of the National Life Un- 
derwriters Association was set in mo- 
tion at a meeting of the leaders held at 
the Drake Hotel in Chicago on Tuesday 
evening. Edward A. Woods of Pitts- 
burgh presided at this conference. All 
of the men who are to present selling 
demonstrations or who will lead in any 
of the subjects were on hand. General 
plans for carrying the program through 
without delay were decided upon. Mr. 
Woods in outlining the program in a 
general way said that the object of this 
year’s meeting of the National associa- 
tion is to demonstrate ways to increase 
the size of the average policy. He 
stated that those participating in the 
program will not be asked to show how 
they make the approach or how they 
work up their material in advance or 
secure their prospects, but instead will 
be required to devote themselves exclu- 
sively to illustrating one method of in- 
creasing the size of the average policy 
written. 


Government Named 
$10,000 as the Minimum 


Mr. Woods called attention to the fact 
that in getting into the life insurance 
business the United States government 
named $10,000 as a minimum policy. 
Actually the average policy sold by the 
government during the time that it was 
in the life insurance business was some- 
thing over $9,000. Mr. Woods stated 
that the average policy written by the 
average agent does not reach $9,000. 
“What is needed in this business,” said 
Mr. Woods, “is something that will help 
all of us to increase the size of every 
policy that we sell. 

“The basic trouble lies in the fact that 
we have all our rates in our rate book 
based on $1,000. I will venture to say 
that if we cut out this listing of rates 
of $1,000 and change everything in our 
rate books to a basis of $2,000, that that 
change alone would practically double 
the business done by the average life 
insurance agent.” , 

Mr. Woods said that the leader ot 
every subject was to assemble all ot 
his speakers on the stage so that as soon 
as one demonstration concludes another 
might start. He announced that pos- 
sibly some of the speakers listed in the 
program would not be able to appear, 
but that substitute speakers had_ been 
arranged for by the Chicago association. 


Social Institutions 
Look to Life Insurance 


Mr. Woods said that social institutions 
of various kinds should look upon the 
life insurance men of the couatry 4 
their helpers and cooperators. Life m- 
surance for bequests, Mr. Woods said, 
is one of the newest things in the bus! 
ness. Wealthy men who in the past 
have in their wills left a certain amount 
of money to charitable institutions have 
been forced to abandon this plan be- 
cause inheritance taxes now eat so heav- 
ily into large sums of money left by 
wills. The high inheritance taxes have 
cut off from the charitable institutions 
bequests through wills and these social 
and charitable organizations are now 
looking to the life insurance men of the 
country for help. “Put in your a OP 
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Good Morning 


Gentlemen of the 
Convention ! ! 


WHAT CAN WE DO FOR YOU? 


EDGAR C. FOWLER 
General Agent 


705 First National Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


JULIUS H. MEYER 


General Agent 


30 N. La Salle'Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New England Mutual Life Insurance 








State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Worcester, Massachusetts 


INCORPORATED 1844 


E. H. Carmack 
Everts Wrenn 
General Agents 


SUITE 511 GAS BUILDING 
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Company of Boston, Mass. CHICAGO 
1835 
ES TATE TTT ATU TUM TMM TTT TTT is i 
BERKSHIRE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


Began business seventy- 
two years ago. Operates 
under the unexcelled life 
insurance laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Massachusetts was the 
first State in the Union to 
have an Insurance Depart- 
ment and the first to have 
a Non-forfeiture Law. 


WYMAN & PALMER 
General Agents 
105 So. La Salle Street 
Chicago, IIl. 
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ASSACHUSETTS COM- 
PANIES have always stood 
A | out prominently as bulwarks 

of safety in life insurance. 
In fact, Massachusetts is a synonym for 
dependable protection. Massachusetts 
laws and Massachusetts state super- 
vision are recognized the country over 
as exemplary. The Chicago agencies of 
Massachusetts companies have taken 
special pride in being able to carry the 
banner of sound life insurance to the 
people of that great city. 
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Signature 


that 
Settles It 


Joseph H. Strong 
General Agent 
1022 First National Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 
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Chicago Agency 


Massachusetts 


Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


L. Brackett Bishop, Manager 
2020 Harris Trust Building 














112 W. Adams St., 


Bokum & Dingle 


General Agents 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
of Springfield, Mass. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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FRED B. MASON 


1140 Tribune Building 3 So. Dearborn Street 
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TELEPHONE STATE 8900 


General Agent 


Aetna Life Insurance Company 




















Conveniently CHIC AGO __ NATIONAL LIFE 
Located =| GENERAL _| INSURANCE CO. 


Make this office your head- 

quarters during your stay at F of 

the convention. Here you : 

will find ample facilities for A (; EN TS Montpelier, Vermont 


all your business require- 
ments. 





enna nene 


offering the full * 


Samuel Heifetz facilities of their 
1816 Insurance Exchange 








CHICAGO progressive de- Selwyn C. Woodard 
d bl General Agent 
Manager Insurance Exchange Branch i Pp enda € com- 424 Marquette Building 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. — - Chicago, Ill. 
OF NEW YORK panics. Phone Central 2500 





























S. J. ROSENBLATT 


GENERAL AGENT 


The State Life Insurance Co. 


110 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Alfred Mac Arthur 


GENERAL AGENT 


NATIONAL LIFE, U. S. A. 


Ground Floor, 29 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 
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Woods. “This selling of life insurance 
for bequests is just a case of keeping 
abreast with the times. Thirty years 
ago gasoline was a waste product. To- 
day more money is being made out of it 
than any other thing that I can think 
of just for the moment. 


Getting the Institutions 

Interested in Project 

“Here’s how this thing works. Sup- 
pose you get into a town where you 
want to work for two or three days and 
you go to see the Y. M. C. A. secretary. 
Suppose you tell him that you are going 
to be soliciting life insurance in the 
town for the week and that you might 
strike someone who might be interested 
in leaving some money, through life in- 
surance, to the ‘Y.’ Do you suppose 
that secretary is going to be disinter- 
ested in you? Do you suppose that he is 
going to hope that you will leave town 
that night? Don’t you think that he is 
going to be willing to help you, that he 
will give you as many leads as he can, 
and that he is going to be hoping all 
week that during your canvassing you 
will find somebody who will be inter- 
ested in taking out a policy in favor of 
the ‘Y’? 

“A gain, suppose you get into a town 
and you learn that the Methodist church 
has a $5,000 mortgage, that it never 
seems to be able to pay off and the 
preacher has to have the interest on the 
mortgage paid before he can get his sal- 











ROBERT L. JONES, New York City 
Treasurer National Association of Life 
Underwriters 


ary. Suppose you look up this preacher 
and tell him that you are going to be 
selling life insurance in his town for a 
few days and that it has occurred to 
you that you might strike someone who 
would want to take out a policy in ia 
vor of the church. That preacher ' 
going to be your friend. He is going 
to give you the names of all of his 
wealthy parishioners who might be 
willing to take a policy in favor of the 
church. 


Will Get Salaried Men 
Interested in Plan 


“In brief, that preacher and the Y. 
M. C. A. secretary mentioned and the 
secretary or active head of any similar 
institution are going to stand right be- 
hind you. We are going to get the so 
cial organizations of the country work- 
ing hand in hand with us if we ca® 
swing into this life insurance for be 
quests plan. If we can sufficiently 
develop this idea at our meeting this 
year, we will have brought to the life 
insurance men of the country a new fea- 
ture that would be worth a great dea 
of money to them. If we can show the 
average solicitor, the man who sels 
$1,000, $2,000 and $3,000 policies, that 
in making his rounds, he can pick up 
an extra policy here and there he cou 
not otherwise gather in, we are going 
to be helping all of the men carrying 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 
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Mr. Live pal 


Think what it would mean 
to you to have: 


A WELL EQUIPPED DE- 


| PARTMENT to relieve you 


ALL YOU 


of detail work. 


_ HAVE TO DO HERE IS 
| Sell. 





ae A. Ferguson 


Manager Illinois Agency 
UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


918-930 Tribune Bldg.. Chicago Phone Randolph 1311 
H. S. STANDISH, Asst. Manager 


There’s always room for a LIVE ONE 


Do You Know What Our AVERAGE Production Per 
q Agent Is? Better Inquire— This is the TRUE MEASURE 
OF THE SUCCESS OF AN AGENCY. 











There Is a 
Reason Why 


you can earn more money 
in the Chicago General 
Agency of the 


Northwestern | 


Mutual Life 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Milwaukee 


The Reason | 


OUR SYSTEM OF 
AGENCY PROTECTION 


1. Agents are protected against 
rebaters. 


2. Agents are protected against | 
brokers. 1} 


3. Agents are protected against | 
“part-time” men. 


4. Agents have the advantage of | 
extensive route lists and the I 
services of a competent Statis- 
tician free. 


Hobart & Oates 


General Agents 
ROOKERY BUILDING _| 











N CHICAGO there is 
a big opportunity for 
the live agent. Here 
are thousands of 


Men are engaged 





prospects. 


in many professions and busi- 
There are big 


men to be reached. Chicago 


ness activities. 


has men of high position and 
Then life in- 


surance work needs agents 


great resources. 


who can get those of more 


modest income. There are 
clerks and wage earners to be 


insured. 


Men operating throu g h the 
well established and high 
grade offices represented on 
this page are succeeding. 
Others can succeed in a simi- 


lar manner. 








We Educate Our Agents | 


Free of Charge 


Our Statistician will prepare your 
cases for you—help you—give 
your talk that driving force that 
wins—withoul any cost to you. 


We have every argument: SIZE, AGE. 
LOW COST. BIG DIVIDENDS, FINE 
POLICIES, SAFETY—look us up. Sat- | 


isfy yourself. 


There are several reasons. 


Provident 
Mutual Life 

Insurance | 

Company 


of Philadelphia 


| (Formerly Provident Life & Trust Co.) 





| The Chicago office extends 
| cordial greetings to our 
| guestsduring the Convention 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The company became purely 

_ mutualin January. Among 

| the new features are:— 

Simplified Policy Forms 

| Increase in Cash and Loan Values 
Increase in Dividends 

Adoption of Liberal Disability 

Clause 

Revision and Addition of Options 

And others. 





HERRICK & 
REDINGTON | 


General Agents 


1905-8,-111 W. Monroe St. 
Phone Randolph 6088 















































209 S. La Salle St. | CHICAGO 
Dera The Three Million a Month Agency | 
—_— of We Make You 
- THE MUTUAL LIFE nee 
vite | INSURANCE CO. of N. Y. | 

We Want Welcomes N. A. L. U. Delegates Success Makes | 
Good Men DARBY A. DAY, Manager You Money 


108 So. 





La Salle St. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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‘Jules Girardin Delivers 


Address of Welcome 














Jules Girardin of Chicago, who went 
to Toronto last year with the delega- 
tion determined to get the 1923 con- 
vention for the western metropolis and 
who is regarded as responsible for the 
success in landing the meeting, delivered 
the address of welcome. Mr. Girardin 
ywas president of the local association 
when the National body held its annual 
convention in Chicago in 1911. 

Mr. Girardin said: 

“In 1911 it was my proud privilege 
and pleasure to welcome your associa- 
tion to Chicago for its 22nd annual con- 
vention and | feel again highly honored 
to have been selected to perform the 
same pleasant duty on this occasion. 

“Chicago has not changed during the 
past 12 years; while it is bigger and 
busier it still has the same glad greeting 
for you men and women who are spread- 
ing the gospel of life insurance, the 
greatest mission you could have now 
been called upon to perform. We re- 
joice that there are more of you to re- 
ceive our welcome and more of us ‘to 
extend it to you. 





JULES GIRARDIN 


Former President Chicago Life Under- 
writers Association 


“Life insurance has grown so impor- 
tant in its functions and so varied in its 
purposes that it is more necessary than 
ever for us to get together in increasing 
numbers, each year to exchange advice, 
opinions and experiences to enable us 
to properly extend the service of life 
insuratice and carry it further into the 
homes and minds of the American pub- 


t’ “A man engaged in life insurance may 

be ever so selfish in his work, and yet 
to satisfy that very selfishness, so that 
it will yield the greatest profit to him- 
self, he must constantly keep informed 
and up to date, and in no better way 
can he increase his knowledge than by 
mingling with his competitors in organ- 
izations and gatherings of this kind. 
With this in mind we hope that your 
labors will result in setting new stand- 
ards and the adoption of better methods 
to meet the future requirements of our 
great business, 

“May Chicago, the city of perform- 
ance, the center of 10,000 industries, of 
a thousand attractions, be an inspiration 

Jie you to do your work well. 

“In behalf of his honor, our mayor, 
our board of aldermen, our Association 
of Commerce, our clubs, and last, but 
not least, our Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, I bid you our earnest and heart- 
felt welcome with the assurance that 
we will do everything to aid you in ac- 
spetening what you have come here 
or. 

“We extend our especial welcome to 
our Canadian friends as we_recall their 


| Shows Great New Field Open 


For the Selling of Life Insurance 


President Elect Keppel of Carnegie 
Corporation of New York Tells of the 
Opportunity for Contribution Sales 


BY DR. PAUL KEPPEL 


President-Elect, 


life insurance to Andrew Carnegie 

and the institutions he founded is 
a very close one. You may not know 
that Carnegie was originally an intel- 
lectual protege of Mr. Gladstone, and 
the thing that interested Gladstone was 
a statement made by Carnegie back in 
the 80’s that “Riches are essentially a 
trust which came from the community 
and which should return to the source 
from whence they came.” Not only did 
Carnegie formulate this principle, but 
he lived up to it, and one of his dearest 
hopes was to give security and happi- 
ness to a class of people upon whom 
he recognized the very framework of 
our civilization depends, the teachers. 
He founded a pension fund for Amer- 
ican college professors, which he hoped 
would for all time give to them this 
sense of security. He engaged the help 
of national leaders in the field of edu- 
cation, and he backed his idea with 
more millions of dollars than up to that 
time had ever been given by an indi- 
vidual for a single purpose. The total 
in principal and interest will come to 
more than $70,000,000. But he couldn’t 
make it go. An individual may make a 
contractual obligation with a group, 
even a large group, but no individual 
is so rich or so far-seeing as to be able 
to carry it on into the future. He and 
his associates made a stubborn fight 
of it, and Mr. Carnegie, like most great 
men, was very fond of having his way, 
but at the end of his life he recognized 
the inevitable and was glad to see the 
Foundation which he had endowed 
turn to that great co-operative social 
agency which alone could give a valid 
contract, to life insurance. 


T iit relation of this profession of 


Carnegie Was Great 
Life Insurance Agent 


Carnegie, by the way, was a great 
believer in insurance, and stated “In- 
surance brings peace and prevents ruin 
to innumerable lives and homes.” 

Now as to the general relation of 
your profession to charitable, philan- 
thropic and educational institutions: 

No thinking man will deny that un- 
derlying all our American extravagances 
and thoughtlessness, there is a rising 
tide of responsibility for one’s fellow. 
More and more men and women are 
answering for themselves, and in the 








splendid hospitality of a year ago at 
Toronto, memories of which inspire the 
thought that they as well as we are 
members of the great American brother- 
hood. 

“To you ladies, with happiness and 
admiration we express the hope that 
you will enjoy what we have proposed 
for you and that your postcards home 
will all be inscribed, ‘Having a good 
time, wish you were here.’ May every 
one of you men and women marvel at 
our endless boulevards and boundless 
parks—may you this evening be thrilled 
by our wonderful municipal pier ex- 
tending far out into our beautiful Lake 
Michigan over whose emerald and sap- 
phire bosom there will be wafted breezes 
to energize and comfort you; and now 
we hand Chicago over to you to do with 
as you will; if there is anything you 
want and cannot find ask Darby Day; 
he probably knows. 

“So, Mr. President, ladies and gentle- 
men, proceed to your duties and may 
the gods of wisdom and success be with 
you.” 


Carnegie Corporation 


affirmative, the question which was 
asked in the fourth chapter of Genesis, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” The war 
made people realize the real pleasure of 
giving until it hurts, and also it made 
them realize how much more a man can 
give without sacrifice to any of the real 
necessities of life than he had before 
realized. 


Life Insurance Solves 
Problem of Contribution 


Now where does life insurance come 
into the picture? For the rich, gifts and 
bequests of all kinds offer a compara- 
tively easy solution. American gifts 
have reached in the last decade a total 
the like of which the world has never 
seen, but this total must not blind us 
to the fact that, after all, the number 
of our American men and women who 
are what I may call serious and steady 
givers, who think the thing through, is 
not nearly so large as it should be. 
The problem is to find some way for 
the person of moderate means to make 
a worth-while contribution without im- 
pairing his capital and without injustice 
to his family. May not life insurance, 
which has already demopstrated its 
place as the great factor for individual 
thrift and is rapidly demonstrating its 
place as the best agency for dealing 
with group responsibilities, may not life 
insurance, I say, prove to be the key 
which will solve this problem also for 
the individual citizen of moderate 
means, or even very limited means, who 
has a sense of responsibility to his 
fellows? I think it may, and for the 
following reasons: 

In the first place, the things worth 
giving to are nearly always things 
which will have permanent needs, and 
in general it is much better for such 
objects to be insured of steady accre- 
tions over a long period and to have its 
gifts as widely distributed as possible, 
than to have too much to spend at once 
and to get it from too few people. 
The certainty that a number of small 
gifts would ultimately come from de- 
voted alumni would be much better for 
a college, for example, than spasmodic 
campaigns, which are too often fol- 
lowed by periods of wastefulness. I 
recognize that for any institution there 
are times when a bird in the hand is 
worth many birds in the bush, but per- 
sonally I am sure a national habit of 
support by life insurance would never 
cut into the supply of funds available 
to meet a demonstrable immediate need. 


Makes the Gift 
A Positive Certainty 


In the second place, a man who bases 
his gift on life insurance has the cer- 
tainty that his desire will be carried 
out even though his own life may be 
cut off, and so far as I have looked into 
the subject, the legal and other compli- 
cations which sometimes embarass 
direct bequests are practically non- 
existent in the case of a life insurance 
assignment. The giver can graduate 
the amount of his gift exactly to his 
means and in terms of his responsibility 
to his family. 

Such a method fits in with our Amer- 
ican way of doing things. Our men, 
and our women, too, nowadays, like to 
make a decision and then have the de- 
tails of carrying it out come up auto- 
matically. To use a homely expres- 
sion, we see no point in biting off a 
dog’s tail joint by joint. The plan also 
fits in with our human amour propre. 


Insurance enables every man to make 
a good sizable gift. If he were to give 
the amount of his premium to an in- 
stitution, it would be like throwing 
pebbles into a pond one a year. Even 
if we are not there to hear it, the splash 
of a good-sized rock seems much more 
worth while to us, and by the same 
token it is much more likely to be of 
permanent usefulness to the object we 
wish to help, since small annual gifts 
are frittered away in incidental ex- 
penses, and the owner can stipulate that 
a sizable one shall go into productive 
endowment. 


Fits in With Plan 
For Community Trust 


As I have already pointed out, such 
a plan fits in with a new social agency 
which is, I think, destined to be of 
great importance in the interest of wise 
giving and wise spending, the so-called 
community trust. 

Now, gentlemen, this whole matter is 
up to you. There are more than 150,000 
of you, and if you think it is really 
worth while, you can apply this great 
social agency which we call life insur- 
ance to the art of giving. It is not all 
in theory, as you know. Beginning with 
the class of 1916 at Princeton, a num- 
ber of graduating classes at both men’s 
and women’s colleges have insured, 





HENRY E. WALKER, St. Louis, Mo, 


Vice-President National Association of 
Life Underwriters 


usually on the 25-year endowment plan, 
in order to make certain of a handsome 
contribution to their Alma Mater at the 
end of that period. The movement 1s 
not likely to come as rapidly as group 
insurance, but it seems to me to be 
just about as certain, and don’t forget 
that in 10 years group insurance in 
this country has grown from nothing 
at all to something over $2,000,000,000 
distributed among almost 2,000,000 
men, and let me say in passing that 
thus far the records show that from 45 
to 50 per cent of men so insured carried 
no other insurance. 

You have shown what you can do to 
establish national thrift, you have 
shown what you can do in the broad 
social field of group insurance, now 
show what you can do in this new and 
practically untried field of the relation- 
ship between life insurance and private 
giving. 


Meeting Place Unique 


Never before has the National Asso 
ciation held its annual gathering i 4 
meeting place anything like Medinah 
Temple. Medinah is unique. The seats 
are placed in a huge semi-circle. The 
stage protrudes far out into the center 
of the hall. The “apron” of the stage 
is greatly elongated and seems to thrust 
itself right out into the audience. 4S 
a consequence there are few undesirable 
seats in the auditorium. The hall is well 
lighted by windows near the ceiling, 
through which shafts of light cast 
illumination, 
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Past and Future 


In the PAST 


this Company has rendered more than a 


Half Century of Real Service 


to Policyholders and Field Representatives 


In the FUTURE 


this Company will continue to do as it has done in the PAST—and has extended its 
facilities to provide Complete Protection—Life, Accident, Sickness, Permanent and 
Total Disability Insurance, in one coverage, on a basis which never fails to assist the 
Agent to make the sale. 








To the field man the Company furnishes “Guide Posts to National Success,” conceded 
to be one of the most practical contributions to sales education that has resulted from the 
progressive trend along the lines of Agency development. 


Here is an institution with a PAST which justifies every confidence in the FUTURE 
—just the place for a man ready to make his lifetime connection, and who seeks an in- 
stitution whose PAST assures him every compensation for his effort in the FUTURE. 
We have one or two General Agency openings with great big possibilities for men big 
enough to capitalize them. 


Address 
ROBERT D. LAY, Vice-President and Secretary, or 
WALTER E. WEBB, Superintendent of Agents. 


National Life Insurance Company 
of the United States of America 


ALBERT M. JOHNSON, President 


29 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
More than $150,000,000.00 Insurance in Force 
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WESTERN RESERVE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 


Old Line Legal Reserve Company 
Operates in Indiana and Ohio 
Wanted: A few general agents in each State 


Service to policyholders unsurpassed 
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How Life Insurance Decreases 
Crime, Poverty and Illiteracy 


Vivid Word Picture of Results from 
Uninsured Lives Given by Pastor of 
Chicago Temple at Wednesday Session 
By DR. JOHN THOMPSON 


Pastor, Chicago Temple 


HE principle of insurance has its 
"T basis in nature. There is provision 

made for the centuries ahead. Our 
coal is bottled up sunshine. The hy- 
groscopic leaves of primeval forests 
drunk in the sunlight and stored it away 
for the needs of humanity. The rocks 
from which we get our building stones 
today are the shells of countless mil- 
lions of protozoa which were buried in 
prehistoric seas. So in a thousand ways 
nature has been insuring against the 
needs of the coming generations of men. 
God is a great economist. The frag- 
ments. are all gathered up into nature’s 
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entral States Life | 
Insurance Company 
SAINT LOUIS 


ture’s alchemy the refuse is turned to 
highest uses. So insurance is a pro- 
vision against waste. 


Dire Poverty Imposed 
Through Lack of Insurance 


Poverty places limitations on human 
life that irk. It often means hurtful 
humiliations. The poor are frequently 


subjected to cold treatment and humill- 
ating slights. Rank is too much de- 
termined by what we have instead of 
by what we are. Poverty places re- 
strictions on life that break the spirit 
The poor are often compelled to live in 
the worst localities. No matter how re- 
fined their sensibilities may be their cir- 
cumstances condemn them to live in un- 
desirable surroundings. They have lack 
in the kind of clothing that is a pass- 
port into certain social circles. 

I have known worthy people who had 
suffered reverses in life, for which no 
insurance provision had been made, hide 
themselves away in these cheap rent 


sections of the city where the surround- | 


ings were offensive to the sensibilities 
Then poverty places limitations on one’s 
power to aid the needy. Insurance is 
a wise provision against a day of need. 


Crime May Often 
Be Traced to This 


There is a very wise prayer on record 
by Agur in which he prays for protec- 
tion from the temptations of poverty 
“Lest I be poor and steal.” How full of 
suggestiveness such a prayer is. In my 
extensive experience in mission work 
in Chicago, covering every side of the 
city, I have known men driven from 
the pinch of want to go and steal the 
very necessities of life. The missionary 
society of which I am _ superintendent 
exercises a helping ministry among 23 
nationalities. There is a chance to study 
crime at close range. And when all fac- 
tors are analyzed, I raise the question. 
is there a distinctly criminal class? 
How much of crime springs from 
poverty? Men do not go out and steal 
that of which they have an abundance 
I have known widows in winter's zero 
weather go out and steal coal. I have 
known a jobless father in hard times o! 
unemployment snatch meat from the 
market and when he was chased to his 
humble home, the children were found 
ravenously eating it raw. } 

When the pinch of hunger and cold | 
crush the body and soul of a man he 
will do desperate things. Insurance is 
a safeguard against the perils and temp- 
tations of direst need. It is often the 
only salvation of the industrial classes 
It should be promoted and encouraged 

Man is more than body. He has more 
than mere animal wants. He has more 
than physical necessities. Give a horst 
hay and grain, give a dog a bone and 
not much more is needed. But man is 
mind, heart, conscience, will. He has 
higher needs that must be met. His 
mind hungers for food. His aestheti¢ 
tastes have rights. He needs a margi® 
for the higher things of life. It takes | 
money to buy books. But this mind 
needs them. Pictures and carpets and § 
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good furniture react on the soul. Beauty § 
is food for a refined nature. Man needs J 
more than a living—he needs a life- 
a life full orbed, rich, and large, 4" 
full. But it takes money to buy the 
necessities of this larger life. 

Then the children have a right to the 
good start of an education. But alas! 
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NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Montpelier, Vermont 


A Mutual Company Organized in 1848 


Nationally known as the “VERMONT COMPANY,” 
with an asset strength typified in the granite 
of the Green Mountains 





A policyholders’ Company announcing 
liberalization in policy benefits as follows: 


|. Reduction in initial premium rates. 


‘a Readjustment and increase in dividend 
scale. 


3. Increase in the rate of surplus interest 
apportioned to installment certain 
benefits. 


4. Incredse in surrender values to the full 
reserve, at and after the fifth anniver- 
sary, made retroactive to all outstand- 
ing participating standard policies. 


5. Adoption of second-year cash, loan, 
paid-up and extended insurance values, 


retroactively applied to issues of 1922 
and 1923. 
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COMPANY’S BUILDING 





Sn pa: aa 


General Agency Openings in 
the following Cities 


INDIANA 
Evansville 


Terre Haute 
South Bend 


Kokomo 
Elkhart 


ILLINOIS 
Springfield 
Peoria 
Rockford 
Joliet 
Monmouth 


OHIO 
Marion 
Zanesville 
Sidney 
Canton 
Hamilton 


MICHIGAN 


Kalamazoo 
Grand Rapids 
Traverse City 
Jackson 
Battle Creek 





After All, Is It Really 
Worth While? 


Ever since its inception it has been a tradition with the Peoples 
Life that every agent, both new and old, be given every possible form 
of assistance that the Company could furnish. 

But has it been worth while? Has it really brought any results 
to the agents? We know that it has. We know that the agency 
force uf the Peoples Life is above average. The agents have always 
responded to that added inspiration from their home office. They 
have sensed the value and have been quick to respond. 

You life insurance men can likewise become members of the 
Peoples Life family. Once within the fold you will find that warm 
spirit of friendly co-operation making itself manifest at once. 

Address, Arthur C. Louette, Manager of Agencies. 


Peoples Life Insurance Company 
‘The Friendly Company”’ 


Peoples Life Building Frankfort, Indiana 




















Welcome---Life Underwriters 





Mutual Trust Life Insurance Company 





We extend a most cordial invitation to all 
visiting life underwriters to inspect our newly 
equipped Home Office quarters, and to view 
the city and lake from our windows on the 
top floor of Chicago’s most beautiful -sky- 
scraper--- 


“The New Chicago Temple Building” 
at Clark and Washington Streets 
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alas!’ what countless thousands are 
cruelly wronged because no heed or pro- 
vision has been made for their educa- 
tion. They must enter the race of life 
sadly handicapped. Theirs will be an 
unequal life struggle. They will be 
crushed in the cruel competitions of life. 
Illiteracy is a peril as well as an almost 
insurmountable handicap. Insurance is 
a provision for this. 

The insurance companies have with 
marvelous ingenuity worked out policies 
for all needs of life. Parents wrong a 
child permanently if they make no pro- 
vision for education. Insurance against 
the peril and limitation of illiteracy 
should be promoted vigorously. 


Insurance Is a 
Far Reaching Benediction 


It is often most painful to be de- 
pendent on others. It crushes the spirit. 
But what thousands make no provision 
against this evil day. They live up to 
and beyond their income. They incur 


debts they can never pay. Money slips 
It seems to burn 


through their fingers. 


Urgent Appeal Made for 
Aid for Stricken Japan 


HE first morning session was closed 

with an urgent appeal for contribu- 
tions for the American Red Cross to be 
used for relief in devastated Japan. 
Lawrence Priddy, agent of the New 
York Life in New York City and former 
president of the National association, 
presented *a resolution on the great 
catastrophe in Japan, expressed sym- 
pathy to the stricken people and urged 
life men to be liberal in their contribu- 
tions. 

The resolution was seconded by John 
L. Shuff, of Cincinnati, home office gen- 
eral agent of the Union Central Life, 
who introduced the Red Cross workers 
in their campaign for $50,000 from the 
National association delegates. This 
sum was to be pledged and presented 
through the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, though credit for 
contributions will be alloted to the dis- 
tricts and home towns of the delegates 











HANDSOME HOME OF THE ILLINOIS LIFE, 1212 LAKE SHORE DRIVE, 
CHICAGO, NORTH OF THE DRAKE HOTEL 


their pockets. They spend thought- 
lessly. They buy extravagantly and in- 
dulge in luxuries much beyond their 
means. There are others who put their 
money into bags with holes. Gold brick 
schemes, wild cat oil companies, worth- 
less mining stock lure them to their loss. 
Insurance is a preventive at this point. 
These companies’ have been carefully 
built up on sure financial foundations. 
They are watched by the state govern- 
ments. The public mind needs to be 
educated up to the wisdom of safe in- 
surance investments, se when the rainy 
day comes there is provision for it. 
What a nightmare is lifted from the 
pillow when such provision has been 
made. The man can step with a firmer 
tread. He goes into the unknown to- 
morrows with a new confidence. He 
feels the royalty and independence of 
his manhood in a new way. 
Insurance is a benediction. 


as a part of the great $5,000,000 cam- 
paign of the Red Cross in the country 
as a whole. 


Light Attendance at Opening 


Surprise was frequently expressed 
during the opening session at the meager 
attendance. At 9:30, the hour scheduled 
for the opening of the convention, thére 
were only 300 life insurance men in the 
audience. By the middle of the morning 
only 500 were in the big auditorium. 
This was a keen disappointment to Na- 
tional Association leaders who had been 
talking of an attendance of 5,000 and 
have been constantly expecting a turn- 
out of at least 3,000. It is the belief 
of the more optimistic that the remain- 
ing sessions will be more largely at- 
tended, but the crowd will have to be 
doubled or trebled in order to look like 
more than a mere sprinkling in Medinah 
Temple. 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE OF CHICAGO 
HIGHLY COMMENDED IN REPORT 


HE state insurance departments of Ohio and IMinois have made an examination of 
the North American Life of Chicago as of Dec. 31, 1922. The North American Life 
was incorporated Jan. 12, 1907. The report shows the company’s assets $7,634,843; 
legal reserve $6,384,416; capital $700,000; net surplus above capital and all other liabilities 
a The insurance in force at the close of last ‘year was $61,181,941. 
e The big percenetage of the company’s assets is invested in high-class farm mortgages, 
this item being $5,151,847. The report says that the company buys all mortgages from 
several mortgage houses and has contracts with each of these concerns whereby they 


practically guarantee them. 
Liberal Policy on Claims 


In regard to claims, the report says that it was found that claims are paid promptly, 
and in accordance with the terms of the policy. The report says, “Particular attention 
was given to the compromised and resisted claims. It appears that the company’s atti- 
tude in these cases has been fully justified and that it has been extremely liberal in the 
settlement of some of them.” J 

Considering the mortality experience, the examiners say that with the exception of 
the year 1918, which was the pereiod of the influenza epidemic, the mortality has been 
favorable. That year the mortality was 101.07. In 1919, it was 55.62 percent; in 1920, 
53.43 percent; in 1921, 45.15 percent and in 1922, 48.17 percent. 


Consistent and Permanent Growth ; 

The company has had a consistent and permanent growth. Take, for instance, at 
the end of 1918, its assets were $4,363,732; surplus excluding capital $34,234, and insurance 
in force $38,222,686. In 1920, its assets were $5,860,688; surplus excluding capital $116,298, 
and its insurance in force $60,064,817. 

The examiners make the concluding remarks: “The officers of the company are 
thoroughly experienced and competent insurance men. During the years under examina- 
tion, dividends to stockholders of 20 percent have been paid on the business of each year 
with the ‘exception of 1918. Agency contracts are very reasonable. The books and records 
are well kept and afford a ready and satisfactory means of determining the company’s 
condition. X 

States Where Company Is Cooperative 

The company issues only nonparticipating business. It is licensed in the following 
states: Arkansas, California, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas, Washington, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 











OR THO DOX 


in not desiring to ‘‘twist’’ men from other companies 


BUT VERY LIBERAL 


in negotations when proper 


IS THE POLICY 


which has been followed consistently 


by 
The Federal Union Life 
Home Office Cincinnati, Ohio 


Over $20,000,000.00 in force during first seven years. 











Come to the ‘‘City of Angels’’ 


and 
RUSTLE WITH THE RUSSELLS 


Mr. Successful Life Underwriter, if you want to enjoy the combination of good all- 
the-year climate and A-1 business in the most progressive section on earth, come to cool, 


h California. ; ape 
wane Home Office ‘kane of the PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE invites you to join its 
production 


ranks and help to increase its monthly of two millions (in eight 


counties). z 7 : ; 
The new Multiple Pratection policy that “pays 5 ways,” covering Sickness, Acci- 


dent, Permanent Disability, Old Age and Death, is an unprecedented success. 
y contract. 
Write for particulars. 


John Newton Russell, Manager 
Pacific Mutual Building, 





Address 
John Henry Russell, Associate Manager 
Los Angeles 

















Total Surplus to Policyholders... 
Insurance in Force July 31st, 1923. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Dubuque, Iowa 


Operates in Illinois and Iowa 


A strong Iowa Company writing non-participating insurance. 
seeks to give them adequate compensation and genuine agency service. 


Admitted Assets as of June 30th, 1923..................00c- $ 635,994.40 
RE SRS Ge weveee /534,204.18 
hewbiene aeaneenetseunieaed 4,534,201.00 


THE GREATEST THREE YEAR OLD COMPANY IN AMERICA 


It is a company that values its agents and 


Bate F. Bibi cccecccocccccccccccccccvccscscsncscceccovencssccccoscecoscooons President 
FH, Wa. Games ccccccccccccccccccsoscccesccecccsovcveeccascosecscoosccoecosccsseces Secretary 
Gimis. TiO cicacocccnsectassccccsccsancsccsesscsecncacessuscbbonscnens General Manager 
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Your Four Trump Cards 


PEED is the SPADE of Lincoln 
Life service. It keeps digging 
away, doing its work thoroughly and 
yet with a dispatch which sends your 
policies to you ready for delivery in 
record breaking time. 


As the worth of the DIAMOND so is 
the value of Lincoln Life acceptance to 
those who hold a Lincoln Life contract. 
It conserves the jewels represented by 
large policies that might have been lost 

if the Lincoln Life did not accept the 
risk on persons with physical impair- 
ments and engaged in hazardous occu- 
pations. 








CO-OPERATION is the HEART of 
Lincoln Life achievement. It produces 
that frictionless efficiency which reaches 
from the Home Of ficetothe most distant 
point in the field. 





-The Lincoln Life Educational Course aids in developing 
the driving force of confidence. 


You hold these four winning assets when you— 


(ink uP (wir Tut (LINCOLN) 


The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 


Lincoln Life Building Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Now More Than $275,000,000 in Force 

















Los Angeles to 
Get 1924 Meet 


Big Convention an 
Will Go to Coast it 
In September § « 







































ETS ie cre 
° ° cal 
Executive Committee im 
e ing 
Votes on the Subject 9 ::: 
vel 
Los Angeles landed the 1924 conven- ure 
tion of the National Life Underwriters wh 
Association at the executive committee is \ 
meeting on Tuesday, but not without a bee 
battle. Colorado Springs put up a stiff us 
fight. There were no other contestants pos 
for next year’s meeting. John Newton of | 
Russell, general agent of the Pacific our 
Mutual at Los Angeles, headed the Los 
Angeles delegation and described the 7 c 
duties and attractions of his city. He 
was supported by his son “Jack,” secre- a 
tary of the National association. Be- 7 = 
, br whi 
tween them they painted a glowing “Ia 
picture. : : sible 
The Colorado Springs contingent, 
however, was persistent and the final Yo 
vote was 48 to 17. The executive com- we 
mittee is composed of the delegates iy 
from each local association and_ the ie 
meeting place is decided by vote. The a 
result of the vote is submitted to the foal 
board of trustees which officially names va 
the time and place of next year’s gath- bar 
- ed 
ering. the : 
Will Be Company Conventions his ii 
The National Association has grown ment 
in importance to such an extent that of th 
numerous company conventions are al- A 
ways held in connection with the annual $200 
gathering of the national body. It is judg 
known that at least half a dozen com- Al 
panies will take large delegations oi mont 
their own agents to the Pacific Coast A | 
next year. The Pacific Mutual will hold mont 
its big company rally at its home office 7 A. 
at the time of the Los Angeles gather- $145 | 
ing. Several other Pacific Coast com- An 
panies will bring in their men for their @ mont! 
annual convention. The new $8,000,000 BY 
Biltmore Hotel will be ready for next mont} 
year’s meeting which will probably be Al 
held during the second week in Septem- = montl 
ber. An auditorium adjoining the new Al 
Biltmore will also be ready for occw- month 
pancy with a seating capacity of 2,500 ; Fin; 
In other words, although a new high $215 a 
water mark for attendance is being set 
at the Chicago convention, there is ever) C 
reason to believe that the attendance haves’ 
vigor will not slump at next years taken 
muster. come | 
een human 
Miller Heads Central Life can’t 
Oliver C. Miller has been elected of hun 
president of the Central Life of De will in 
Moines to succeed the late George 8 on tha 
Peak. Mr. Miller has been vice-pres @ Men t! 
dent and general manager. Mr. Miller our op 
joined the Central Life in 1897, the yea! @ Countr 
after it was organized. He was electe¢ } human 
to the board of directors in 1907 ane our wo 
made assistant secretary. He we MR. 
elected vice-president in 1917 and be % averag; 
came general manager also, in 1921. 9 9 average 
was the first salaried employe of th MR 


company. He went to Des Moines "@ wousa’) 
1895 when he was 19 years old and a ment y 
tended the Capital City Commerc! @® )..:. | 
College. a 


Thorp a Kiwanis Speaker a 
Orville Thorp of Dallas, Tex., ma") — 


ager of the Kansas City Life and 9 sion py. 
mer president of the National >} Chicagn 
Underwriters Association will addre* durin 
the Kiwanis Club of Chicago Thursday ; tered 5 : 
it being the club’s Insurance day. *" BD que; a 
Thorp’s subject is “Life Insurance * 9} 7). - 
an Economic Force.” Mr. Thorp,” tens in 
in attendance at the annual conventiO — 
of the National Association of Lite Ur 
derwriters. Mr. Thorp spoke before ™ 
Woodlawn Kiwanis Club Wednesd# 
noon. 
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Value of a Human Life | 
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N connection with the discussion at 

the opening session on increasing the 
amount of the average policy, Orville 
Thorp of Dallas, Tex., gave some inter- 
esting figures on the value of a human 
life. He said: 

Our subject is today, “Trying to In- 
crease the Man’s Policy,” trying to in- 
crease the amount of indemnity to take 
care of dependency. That is a vitally 
important necessity. I have been try- 
ing to work out or find through all the 
ramifications of underwriting some uni- 
versal standard by which I could meas- 
ure the value of human life. That is 
what you have been trying to do, that 
is what every successful underwriter has 
been trying to do, and yet nine-tenths of 
us have been sitting by asleep at the 
post and letting the courts and the juries 
of our country take the thunder out of 


our hands. 
* * * 


During. May of this year I addressed 
a communication to 50 general attorneys 
of the railroads of the United States, in 
which I stated to them this proposition, 
“I am very anxious to determine, if pos- 
sible, some method by which I can meas- 
ure the economic value of human life. 
You gentlemen in determining com- 
promises in railroad claims are undoubt- 
edly handling things that relate them- 
selves vitally to this subject.” 

I asked these attorneys if they would 
furnish me with the records of the set- 
tlements made in the last year in cases 
filed against their railroads, giving me 
the age- of the deceased, the amount of 
his income, and the amount of the judg- 
ment rendered. I want to read you six 
of these replies: 

A switchman killed, age 37, earning 
$200 a month. The jury gave him a 
judgment of $35,000. 

A brakeman, aged 28, earning $140 per 
month, judgment of $27,500. 

A brakeman, age 31, earning $185 per 
month, judgment of $29,000. 

A conductor, 46 years of age, earning 
$145 per month, judgment of $20,000. 

An engineer of 34, earning $200 per 
month, judgment $32,900. 

A fireman, age 32, earning $70 a 
month, judgment of $12,000. 

A brakeman, age 36, earning $175 a 
month, judgment of $25,000. 

A brakeman, age 29, earning $90 a 
month, judgment of $16,000. 

Finally, a conductor, age 34, earning 
$215 a month, a judgment of $35,000. 

* * * 

I want to submit this question to you, 
haven't those juries and those courts 
taken from us our thunder? If they can 
come in here and measure the value of 
human life in terms of those judgments, 
cant we go out and measure the value 
of human life and write a contract that 
will indemnify against the loss of life 
on that basis? I submit to you gentle- 
men that we are not measuring up to 
our opportunities. The courts of this 
country are placing a higher value upon 
human life than you and I are doing in 
our work. 

MR. SPELT, DAYTON—Give us the 
averages of those men’s ages and the 
average judgments. 

MR. THORP—The average of these 
would be about 30 and the average judg- 
ment would be about $25,000 on the 
basis of $175 income per month. 


Many Counter Attractions 


Toward the close of the morning ses- 
sion Darby A, Day, president of the 
ghicago association, announced that 
Curing the morning only 1000 had regis- 
— and but 200 tickets for the ban- 
= on Thursday night had been sold. 
} oat a number of counter attrac- 
hibite im the lobby in the way of ex- 
rg and many who registered did not 

€ a seat in the convention auditorium 


unti > : . 
r til the morning session was almost 
Nnished, 


Minor Morton Quits 
As Vice President 


of Volunteer State 


INOR MORTON, vice-president 

and head of the agency depart- 

ment of the Volunteer State Life 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., has resigned. 
Mr. Morton is in Chicago attending the 
meeting of the National Life Under- 
writers Association this week. The 
$100,000 Club of the Volunteer State 
met in Chicago Tuesday which Mr. 
Morton attended and at which he spoke. 
He is very popular with the agents and 
as the head of the production depart- 
ment has met with signal success. 

He is largely responsible for the 
growth of the company in the field. Mr. 
Morton is well known to company exe- 
cutives. He tendered his resignation in 
April, but has not made it public until 
this time at the request of the company. 

Mr. Morton has not made a new con- 
nection yet, but undoubtedly will be- 
come an official of some company. Be- 
fore going with the Volunteer State, he 
was agency supervisor of the Equitable 
of New York in the south. 


Press Well Represented 

The insurance press had a large repre- 
sentation. There were 12 insurance 
newspaper men ‘at the two tables given 
to the press on the stage. In addition to 
the press delegation there were on the 
platform the members of the official 
family of the National Association, a 
large blackboard and the convention 
band. 


Winslow Russell of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life made the trip to Chicago 
by way of Mackinac Island, stopped 
there for several days. He arrived there 
the last day of the Healh & Accident 
Underwriters Conference meeting and 
fraternized with some of the life com- 
pany men whose companies also write 
accident insurance. 





















Reinsurance Company of Illinois 


Now in course of organization 


Will have more to say to the 
members of the Convention 
at the meeting next year. 


HOME OFFICE: 


108 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago 


This company is being organized 
by men of experience. 


ALFRED CLOVER, President 




























































NORTHERN STATES 


LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








F. W. Dalton, President 


Extends Greeting to the Men of the 
National Life Underwriters Convention 
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Agency Contracts 
| have Pension Provision 

for the 

Agent’s Widow 











§] A. E. WERKHOFF, Pres. 
W. W. LANE, Secy. 
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National Fidelity Life has a 
Broad Field, — no sectional 


i limitations. A de- 
ee SSS oS 
people. 


No other term used in connec- 
tion with Life Insurance so 


Fid lit aptly and exactly names what 
I e l y the buyer of insurance and his 
beneficiary most want, i. é., 


faithful loyalty to the trust 
they repose in the Company. 


. A living, growing company. 
Life Having vitality because it in- 
telligently serves the needs of 

clients and agents. 


GET THE FACTS regarding oppor- 
tunities NOW in Illinois, lowa, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 


Oklahoma, South Dakota and Texas. 
NATIONAL FIDELITY LIFE INS. CO. 


Federal Reserve Bank Building 


Kansas City, Ralph H. Rice, 
Missouri President 














Gem City Life Agents value their 
company for its constant interest in 
their welfare. The good report of 
the company is a valuable asset that 
agents have learned to appreciate. 
It is a builder of confidence and 
good will among all policyholders. 





Assets over three-quarters of a million. 
Surplus to policyholders over $250,000. 





Gem City 


Life Insurance Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


A. J. Conover I. A. Morrissett 
President Vice President and Gen’! M@r. 

















VOLUNTEER STATE 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


A Strong, and Progressive Company offering to its Agents: 


Policies on Substandard lives. 
Policies on Female Lives. 


Policies ee liberal Disability 
and Double Indemnity provisions. 


Prompt Home Office Service. 


Co-operation in holding business, in- 
cluding Free Health Test Service 
once a year to all policyholders. 


Attractive Agency Contracts. 





Agency openings available in Southern Territory 
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| DR. STEVENSON'S ILLUSTRATION 














Vice-President of the Equitable Life Points 
Out How a Man Is Impressed With Real 


Service That Is Practical and Convincing 


illustrations of the value of serv- 

ice and the danger by which a life 
underwriter may be led astray in the 
selling approach was gleaned from a = 
that 
when he was making preparations for 
his western tour, a representative from 
one of the railroads approached him to 
arrange the details of the trip. Dr. 
the matter 
much thought, in fact had planned to 
simply buy his ticket from place to place 
The railroad 
men presented a travel “program” to 
cover the entire trip, the return to be 
by a different route and covered every 


O'n of Dr. John A. Stevenson’s 


cent trip in the west. He said 


Stevenson had not given 


without any set program. 


detail including hotel reservations. Dr. 
Stevenson said that the trip was worked 
out in such minor detail was that the 


BE A 
POSITIVE 


instead of 


MAY BE! 
s W 


THE MASTER-KEY 
TO YOUR—Earning Ability! 
























THE KLEEMAN GUIDE 
and Sales - Kit 
FOR LIFE INSURANCE PROTECTION 
(participating - Insurance) 
Approved by pramrright, wy ae 


INSURANCE ANALYST 
quitable Building 
; 120 Broadway New York 
thall be pleased to receive particulars. 
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only thing he had to remember was 
the hour to leave each town. 

Dr. Stevenson pointed a lesson from 
this sale, for it proved a sale, the trip 
as presented by tie railroad being ac- 
cepted by the doctor. He said that dur- 
ing the entire conversation no mention 
was made of cost. It was taken for 
granted that the same price would be 
quoted in this case as is quoted to all 
tourists. The ticket was not pictured as 
being $1.14 cheaper than by some other 
route. It was not shown that this 
particular ticket would permit of an 
extension of time at particular place— 
no extended insurance feature being 
brought out. It was not shown that 
the doctor could present the ticket 
after the trip and “cash in” on any un- 
used portion—the cash surrender of the 
policy being completely forgotten. The 
sale was made on a strict service basis. 
Dr. Stevenson pointed out that this type 
of salesmanship should be practiced by 
every life underwriter, such details as 
net cost, cash surrender values and divi- 
dends being a danger, rather than a 
help. 


Company Meetings 
The Week’s Feature 


Attendance at the meeting this year 
is swelled by a reason of the fact that 
several of the companies held their own 
company conventions just prior to the 
opening of the National Association 
meeting. Agency round ups were staged 
at various hotels in Chicago by the 
Columbus Mutual, National Life, U. S. 
A., Continental Assurance, Pacific Mu- 
tual and Volunteer State Life. All of 
the agents who qualified for these 
gatherings were invited by their com- 
panies to stay over in Chicago for the 
rest of the week for the National meet- 
ing, This has become something of a 
practice with several of the companies, 
and apparently as time goes on more 
companies will kill two birds with one 
stone by holding their agency rallies at 
the same time that the National Associa- 
tion meeting is on. Many other com- 
pany delegates got together for luncheon 
or dinner. 


Minnesota Mutual Delegates 


Headed by President E. W. Randall, 
Vice-President O. J. Lacy and Assist- 
ant Agency Manager Harold J. Cum- 
mings, 35 agents of the Minnesota Mu- 
tual arrived in Chicago Wednesday 
morning to attend the National life 
meeting. Tom Jardine, St. Paul man- 
ager of the company, brought a group 
of his principal producers to the meet- 
ing. During the past five months the 
Minnesota Mutual has held a special 
contest which has stimulated produc- 
tion among the company’s agency 
force in all parts of its territory. 





to the right man. 


E. W. Gage, Secy. and Asst. Treas. 
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THE TOLEDO TRAVELERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF TOLEDO, O., has an excellent OPPORTUNITY for a man in 
the home office as superintendent of agents. This position means a FUTURE 


The company operates in Ohio and its officers and directors are men of prom- 
iment standing both financially and socially in Toledo. Write in confidence to 


THE TOLEDO TRAVELERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





Agency Manager Wanted 


The New World Life of Spokane is desirous of obtaining 
a competent agency manager. The applicant must be expe- 
rienced, aggressive, and a good judge of men. He must possess 
a personality that will attract and hold agents. He must be 
ambitious and not averse to traveling. This is an attractive 
opening for a man of experience who possesses the qualifica- 
tions and is looking for a position where his associations will 
be congenial, the climate mild and living conditions pleasant 
and attractive. In applying for this position, give age, experi- 
ence and salary expected. 


During the National Life Underwriters Convention I will 
be at the Drake Hotel in Chicago and will be glad to confer 
with any applicant or an appointment can be made by calling 
up The National Underwriter, 1362 Insurance Exchange. 

John J. Cadigan, President, 
New World Life Insurance Co., 


Spokane, Wash. 














BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


WILLIAM D. WYMAN, President 


WHAT WE HAVE TO OFFER 


Contracts with Agents of high calibre who can produce business. 

General Agents recruited from the field force. 

All the standard forms of Life Insurance. 

Literature and helps of various kinds furnished from home office. 

Pleasant relations and agreeable surroundings maintained with 
all representatives. 

An established reputation for integrity and fair dealing spanning 
over seventy-two years. 


WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 





WYMAN & PALMER, General Agents for Illinois 
Suite 1620—105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 














Acacia Mutual Life Association 
Formerly the Masonic Mutual Life Association of the District of Columbia 
Insurance in Force Over $130,000,000.00 
Assets Over . .. 8,000,000.00 


We issue all Standard Forms of Old Line 
Legal Reserve Policies at net cost to 
Master Masons only. 


To agents who are Master Masons in 
good standing we offer: 


1. Liberal First Year Commissions. 


2. Continuous Renewals—thus insuring an 
income for life to permanent Acacia 
Agents. 


3. Real Home Office Cooperation. 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President 
Homer Building - - - Washington, D. C. 
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FIELD MEN DISCUSS BEQUEST 
PROBLEMS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 
home to their inevitable vacation they 
will know what life insurance is. 

I just spent about three months ago 
a week at my own college, my own 
alma mater, trying to interest men in 
life insurance. They did not know what 
I was talking about. I give you my 
word, They had never heard anything 
of it. You men who have lost or won 
money on the stock exchange know that 
you didn’t know a thing about that in- 
stitution until you put your money in 
it. The same is true of these young 
fellows. They won’t know a thing 
about life insurance until they put their 
money into it, whether it be to buy 
more or whether it be to sell more. 

I tried to get them familiar with the 
John Hancock. They didn’t know 
what I was talking about. You start 
on those men early enough and they 
will know life insurance by June of 
their senior year. They will seek big 
action. They will be enthused on the 
subject. 

Your second by-product is this: that 
by the time they go home on their 
vacations they will be considering, pro- 
vided you have sown the seed, the pur- 
chase of not $250, but five, ten, fifteen, 
twenty-five, whatever it may be. It is 
there for you. Get everything. Don’t 
make the top layer. Take all three. Get 
your agents, your own business, and 
give the college the money. 


lo 








rphans Home Gifts 
Can Be Perpetuated 











RTHUR REDDICK gave the dem- 
onstration of the case where a 


woman is interested in the orphans’ 
home. The illustration: 
ILLUSTRATION 


Mrs. Duffy is very much interested in 
the Orphans’ Home which is located just 


beyond the outskirts of the town where 
she lives, and is a frequent visitor there. 
She always provides the Christmas tree 
and decorations, which cost her about 
$100, and by giving this Christmas cheer 
to the orphans in the home has very 
much endeared herself to them, who look 
upon her as Mrs. Santa Claus. She has 
been doing it for a great many years 
and it has become a great pleasure to 


her. Can life insurance be utilized to 
perpetuate this gift? 
ee © 
DEMONSTRATION 


Mrs. Duffy, last June it was my privi- 
lege and pleasure to pay a visit to that 
orphanage just out of town here in 
which you are interested. Notwith- 
standing that it is six months ago since 
you have given that Christmas party, 
they are all talking about it. Mrs. 
Duffy, it would have made your heart 
glad, and they are very anxious as to 
whether you will repeat it next year. 
Oh, Mrs. Duffy, it would be an awful 
disappointment if anything happened 
and that thing was cut out. I chatted 
with some of your officials and learned 
that you had been having this good time 
with the little folks for several years. 
Are you planning to continue it? 


Project Is Personal 

To the Donor Herself 

I understand if you said the word 
to your husband he would set $2,000 
aside the income from which would 
maintain this, but this is your very 
own and you put up the sign, “Keep 
off the grass,” and that you are putting 
a little pin money to one side and are 
hoping to live long enough to get $2,000 
so the income will run them. You have 
about $275 now. That is fine, very 
splendid, but, Mrs. Duffy, suppose you 
should die, then, of course, it would 
go along for perhaps three years and 
then it would quit. I have a plan. You 
are 45 and you enjoy good health? 
Fine. If you could pass a good physi- 
cal examination and would take a policy 
in my company, the annual premium 
the first year would be about $75, and 
it would decrease the next year, and 








is just dawning. 


that more people 
ever. 
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Accident verywhere 


Partnership Basis * 


A Life Work 


The GOLDEN AGE in Insurance 


becoming so generally recognized 


Our Company has just been admit- 
ted to Oklahoma, and will open other 

states as competent men join us to | 

establish themselves in business. | 
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Write to John M. Sarver, President 


The Ohio State Life 


Columbus, Ohio 


Its benefits are 


are insuring than 
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so on. The income from that would 
keep this little party going forever and 
forever. The next time Mrs. Duffy has 
a little afternoon tea, if any of her lady 
friends are interested in providing $100 
a year for a choir fund or to insure the 
pastor of her church having an annual 
vacation, it could be done through the 
same means. Don’t think this $2,000 
is small. It is an entrance into that 
home and there is a chance to sell Mrs. 
Duffy’s son who has just started to 
work. A chance to get him interested 
in the oplicy. There is her daughter’s 
fiance, perhaps you can sell him, and 
so on and so on without end. 








Father Can Carry On 
Daughter's Charities 








ISS R. F. MAISEL of New York 

handled the case of the rich father 
of a daughter that used to have a pet 
charity. Her father was very much in- 
terested in the fact that his daughter 
had this philanthropy. The daughter 
isn’t here any more. The father is try- 
ing to carry this work on. How can this 
be used as an opportunity for the serv- 
ice by the life underwriters? 


ILLUSTRATION 


During the latter years of the life of 
Miss Elizabeth Cork, daughter of R. J. 
Cork, a well known philanthropist in 
Cincinnati, she gave each week a basket 
of food to each of ten families located 
in the tenement district of Cincinnati. 
Her father was much interested in this 
philanthropic work of his daughter and 
since her death has continued it. How 
can this be continued after the father’s 
death? 

DEMONSTRATION 


My illustration is so evident and 
simple that there is hardly anything to 
it. Not only is Mr. Cork interested in 
the philanthropy of his daughter during 
her lifetime but he continues it. I 
don’t think it is at all strange to sup- 
pose that it has never occurred to him 
that he can continue this particular 
hobby in the very same way even after 
he has gone by means of life insurance 
and thus keep alive the memory of his 
daughter and himself indefinitely. 

A suggestion from me as a life 
underwriter on this line would be very 
welcome, I feel pretty certain. I would 
propose to him a lump sum of insur- 
ance on the installment settlement 
option for an annual income sufficient to 
purchase each week ten baskets of fruit 
and name a social service organization 
as custodian. I dare say that during the 
conversation with that man I would dis- 
cover other hobbies of his, other chari- 
ties in which he is interested that per- 
haps unfold a new idea to him. Of 
course, I am bearing in mind that being 
a philanthropist he has probably already 
made some provision for charitable pur- 
poses by setting aside a sum of money, 
but if I can point out to him that by a 
small outlay each year he can do that 
much more, the chances are that he will 
follow my advice. 


Millionaires Not Only 
Life Insurance Prospects 


I think up to now it has been the con- 
tention of all of us that only million- 
aires are good prospects for life insur- 
ance. But I think we have decided this 
is not so. I notice different men who 
can’t afford to do the things who have 
great desires and ambitions to do things 
for public welfare can do it in this man- 
ner. You have said many times, “If I 
had the money I would do this, that and 
the other thing.” We can do that by 
means of life insurance, no matter how 
small the amount is to carry out these 
desires of ours. 

If you go back to your office and check 
up all the policyholders that you have, 
you will find that a goodly percentage 
are those that have bequest insurance. 
By taking bequest insurance you will 
not only extend further service to hu- 


manity, but you will get the everlasting 
gratitude of your clients. 








ospital Project 


on 
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John Dolph of Washington, D.C., man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Life, was called 
on to discuss a hospital bequest case. 
Mr. Woods in introducing him said: 

“Now we have a time when there is 
a big campaign going on, everybody in 
the town is interested. Here is a hos- 
pital that is trying to raise money. Here 
is the president of it. Anybody can get 
into his office any time that has a 
scheme that will help that thing along. 
A life underwriter has just come. How 
can he make a suggestion that will ap- 
peal to Mr. Thompson that will help 
that hospital?” 


ILLUSTRATION 

The illustration: 

An underwriter in a town with a popu- 
lation of 25,000 finds that the leading 
citizens of the place are very much in- 
terested in the local hospital, which re- 
ceives support from both men and 
women of the town. A campaign to 
raise $100,000 for its endowment has 
just been concluded. Mr. Thompson, 
president of the hospital, is particularly 
interested in it because he believes it 
saved the life of his wife, who had a 
serious emergency operation performed 
there successfully. Had it been neces- 
sary to take her to a distant hospital, 
she might have died before the operation 
could have been performed. In recogni- 
tion of the service rendered his wife, and 
also because of his interest in the hos- 
pital, he would like sometime to endow 
a bed in the name of his mother, who 
before her death had also been very 
much interested in the hospital. What 
insurance service will supply the need 
thus suggested? 


DEMONSTRATION 


At Toronto last year I heard enough 
to make me feel that the man who does 
not attend these meetings is missing a 
great deal. Last year was the first time 
I realized the importance of knowing 
our business. Second, I realized the 
importance of ascertaining the needs, 
the real problem, and the third being 
able to prescribe for those needs. We 
are emphasizing those points at this 
meeting. It seems to me that | have 
been given the easiest proposition of 
all that is on this program because you 
know something of the sentiment as it 
relates to life insurance. If there 15 
any possibility of presenting to any one 
an opportunity to act because of a man’s 
sentiment, it seems to me that this man 
Thompson whose wife has been oper- 
ated on and whose wife has had an ex- 
perience in this hospital would make 
him feel like doing something. There- 
fore, you have taken out of this prob- 
lem the necessity of finding a need. 

I am quite sure that if a life insurance 
man doesn’t get to this man Thompson 
pretty quick he will go to a life m- 
surance man and ask him to write him 
up in order that he may carry on this 
chart. 


Problem Calls for 
Creation of Education 


It is unnecessary for me to deal ™ 
any figures. It is unnecessary for me¢ 
to go any further. I don’t believe theré 
is a man or woman within the hearing 
of my voice that couldn’t write that 
policy without half trying, and | a@ 
just going to say further by way ® 
calling your attention to this progra™ 
because it appeals to me very much 
that the program this forenoon dealt 
with how adequate life insurance W™ 
decrease dependency, illiteracy, poveT 
and crime. That is a subject that > 
peals, but, I want to point out that that 
program is out of date. That 's -% 
the program that will get over 10072: 
All progress in the world, if you a 
is made along positive lines and — 
lines are not the prevention of thes 
things. So the problem is not the = 
vention of illiteracy, it is the develop 
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ment of education. It is not the pre- 
vention of poverty, it is the development 
of the positive of that wealth or what- 
ever you mean to imply, it is the de- 
velopment of the positive and if there 
jis a man in this audience who will give 
me a good word for the positive of 
crime I would like to give him a little 


prize. Some one says virtue. It isn’t 
any such thing. 
This program can do much in the 


direction of the development of these 
positive qualities which make for suc- 
cess in the life insurance business. 








Perpetuating a Name | 
Through weasel 





OHN H. RUSSELL of Los Angeles, 

assistant manager of the home office 
of the Pacific Mutual Life and secretary 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters took part in the discussion 
on bequest insurance. The illustration 
was: 

e¢ © 


ILLUSTRATION 


Mr, Stone, an alumnus of Penn State 
College, 45 years of age, a prominent 
civil engineer in his city, is a man of 
independent means. During a conversa- 
tion with the president of the college, 
with whom he is well acquainted, he 
learns that Robert Brown, who has 
shown exceptional talent as an engineer, 
will have to abandon his collége course 
at the expiration of his first year be- 
cause of lack of funds. Mr. Stone be- 
comes interested in the young man and 
arranges to help him, so that he may 
remain in college. How can life insur- 
ance help Mr. Stone to carry out his 
plans? 


* * * 


DEMONSTRATION 


There are two points to develop from 
this illustration. We are not conform- 
ing to the illustration as to how Stone 
arranges to help Brown. It may be 
that he is making him a regular out 
and out gift of so much a month until 
graduation. It may be that Stone thinks 
Brown will get more out of his college 
education and more in his moral fiber 
not to receive his education that way. 
He, therefore, may be having Brown 
watering his lawn every month for so 
much. From the way this is worded, I 
believe Stone is making a business-like 
Proposition of it and he is advancing 
it to Brown and taking his note in ex- 
change payable in a period of years 
subsequent to graduation. Later on, 


Brown will have ample opportunity to 
cancel some or all of those notes. 

If Stone is taking Brown’s notes, 
Brown first should be insured in Stone’s 
favor. Then in the event of Brown’s 
premature death his notes are paid, the 


money which Stone has advanced to 
buy his education is not lost, but is 
returned to him and is available to 


help some other student. But however 
Stone has arranged to help Brown he 
is doing a mighty fine thing and there 
is no doubt but what he knows it is 
a fine thing and he is greatly enjoying 
doing it. I would show Stone that I 
was interested in what he was doing 
and if possible would get him to tell 
me all about it and get out of his con- 
scious mind the litter of things on his 
desk and into his conscious mind the 
fact that he was doing this thing, that 
he was enjoying it, and what a fine 
thing it was, and I would suggest to 
him how wonderful it would be to make 
that permanent and how easy through 
life insurance he would create the “John 
Stone Engineering Scholarship Endow- 
ment Fund.” 

In addition, Stone could carry a 
$25,000 policy proposed to go to the 
university. The beneficiary would be 
some institution which Stone would 
select as trustee. With these trustees 
he would draw up a trustee agreement 
to specify what would be done with 
that money. 


What the Trust Agreement 
Would Include in Its Plan. 


This trust agreement would specify 
how the money was to be invested, how 
the income was to be spent, ways to 
spend it, who was to select the student, 
how the student was to be selected and 
if appropriate at that time the fact that 
on the walls of the engineering building 
would be a plank stating there was a 
“John Stone Scholarship Endowment 
Fund.” 

I believe that there are a lot of college 
men who are interested in their univer- 
sity who could not possibly give $10,000 
or $20,000 or $25,000 out and out im- 
miately and would not dare do it after 
their death, but could do so with a life 
insurance policy. 

This scholarship endowment fund 
appeals most strongly to a very small 
class of prospects. My idea of bequest 
insurance isn’t every-day bread and 
butter business, but in ordinary solicit- 
ing from day to day you find a case like 
this and it is another string to your 
bow. 


Want to Perpetuate 
The Name of a Son. 


This particular class who are inter- 
ested in scholarship endowments are 





men who have had sons they lost while 
at university—a small group but you do 
run across them. They want something 
to carry on that boy’s name, and more 
logical or to the point, it will create 
an endowment that will forever send 
cther worthy students through the 
course that his son did not live to 
complete. 

Shortly before I left Los Angeles, 
I called on Dr. Clinesmith, in Los An- 
geles. I told the doctor that I could 
not personally give to the endowment, 
but through life insurance I felt I could 
render the institution a service. He was 
very much interested and I outlined 
some of the ways in which life insur- 
ance could help that endowment fund. 
He was sufficiently interested that in a 
day or two he called at my office and 
went further into detail. I got a gradu- 
ate of his university who was success- 
ful in life underwriting to also give a 
portion of his time. The university 
stands ready to give full aid behind this, 
because I believe as professional men 
life underwriters should bring the insti- 
tution of life insurance to the service of 
philanthropic, charitable and educational 
institutions. 





: 
| Continuing Aid for | 
Y.M.C. A. Manin China | 





VERY time a man is giving $5, 

$10, $15, $50, $100 to any institu- 
tion and dies, that has to be made up,” 
said Edward A. Woods. “There is a 
loss there, and the man who is giving 
even $50 or $100 a year to some institu- 
tion will create, temporarily at least, a 
situation hard on the institution when 
he dies. 

“We will take the Y. M. C. A. case. 
Here is a man that has been subscribing 
with a group of other people to a Y. M. 
C. A. secretary in China. Possibly the 
agreement is not even made in writing, 
but he is one of the two or three or four 
or a dozen people helping to pay that 
man’s salary. Would life insurance be 
of any use in that situation?” 


ILLUSTRATION 


In soliciting in a town an under- 
writer learns that Mr. Hopkins is deeply 
interested in Y. M. C. A. work and par- 
ticularly in the foreign work of that 
organization. He subscribes $1,000 a 
year toward this support of a “Y” sec- 
retary in China, whose salary is being 
taken care of by a small group of per- 
sons, of which Mr. Hopkins is the chief 
subscriber. He has been subscribing 
toward the support of this secretary for 





eleven years and is deeply interested in 


his work. How can this interest be 
supplied by life insurance? 
Franklin W. Ganse of Boston re- 
sponds as follows: 
DEMONSTRATION 
Aren’t you fone of the men, Mr. 
Hopkins, that is supporting the Y. M. 


C. A. secretary? I understand that two 
other men with you are supporting that 


man. I am interested in that wonderful 
work he is doing. He has led the anti- 
vice campaign, the anti-gambling cam- 


paign and has just gone back after a 
furlough to do further work. Mr. Rich 
and Mr, Emery are both older than you 
are, Mr. Hopkins, the other two men 
that are in this. As they grow older and 
pass away, how are we going to be sure 
that that is kept up? I just want to 
ask you this question. You give $1,000 
a year, don’t you? Mr. Emery gives 
$1,000 a year and Mr. Rich gives $1,000 
a year. That makes a total salary for 
Tracy Jones and his wife and two chil- 
dren in Canton, China, and you think 
that is a very desirable work to keep up, 
don’t you? You being the youngest one 
of the three, I thought I would come to 
you first and ask you this. If I can get 
Mr. Emery and Mr. Rich to add $200 or 
$300 a year to their gift, which would 
provide through life insurance that even 
if they pass away that gift will be car- 
ried on not for a definite number of 
years but as long as Tracy Jones lives. 
And I would suggest putting in this pro- 
vision, that if Treay Jones ever dies, 
let the rest of the gift go to his family, 


because all of their efforts are going 
to this splendid work. 
If I can get Mr. Emery and Mr. 


Rich to go into that, we can do that. 
It would cost you about $200 a year to 
do your part. In other words, you 
would be giving $1,200 a year instead of 
$1,000, but you wouldn't be giving it 
now, you would be giving it after you 
are gone and Tracy Jones is still living. 
se = 


Mr. Woods—I want to particularly 
get over this one idea. This one thing 
is absolutely indispensible and there is 
a shade of difference that perhaps some 
people don’t get. A campaign to raise 
$100,000 or a million rollars has to be 
a campaign primarily for the institu- 
tion. If every life insurance man simply 
has it in his head that because we are 
raising money for the institution he can 
go around and ask anybody to take a 
policy, he is going to get left. Tem- 
porarily you ieee to be the solicitor 
for that hospital and you have got to 
make your immediate personal interests 
entirely subordinate to that thing. You 
have got, for example, to accept a paid- 
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up policy that a man already has if he 
offers it to you. Of course you have 
to do it. If you are running a hospital 
you would do it. You have to have 
first in mind the fact that you are 
temporarily hired by that hospital, al- 
though they don’t pay you anything. 
You are hired by that hospital to help 
them in their campaign. I have seen 
a lot of these campaigns fail, because 
people didn’t realize that distinction. 
That campaign has to be organized 
by the hospital; you have to go to the 
friends of that hospital and go not as 
an underwriter, not as _ representing 


William M. Furey of English & Furey, 
general agents of the Berkshire Life at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was mentioned as a pos- 
sible candidate for the National Associa- 
tion presidency several months ago. When 
the subject has been mentioned Mr. Furey 
has declared that his other outside inter- 
ests make it impossible for him to take on 
the a duties that the aoa A 
of the National Association involve His 
close friends, however, still Sibee that 
they may be able to induce him to consider 
the honor. 


your company, but you have to go to 
them as you represented Uncle Sam in 
Liberty Bonds, as you represented the 
Red Cross in its campaign; you have 
got to go to Mr. Ganse or Mr. Eliason 
as sent by that hospital and on a plan 
that that hospital endorses, asking Mr. 
Ganse Mr. Eliason in the name of 
the hospital to be one of a large number 
of seule to take a policy for that hos- 
pital. Campaign after campaign has 
tailed because that distinction is not 
realized. I want you, if you will, to 
remember that a life insurance cam- 
Paign is a combination of regular cam- 
Paign methods with publicity and 
advertising and a selected list and a lot 
of underwriters to Start, a combination 
rimarily of a c: ampaign by the hospital 
yut simply using life insurance as a 
ool. If you don’t get that idea you 
uss the whole thing, and what may 
urn out to be great public service, what 
lay advertise the use of life insurance 
or a new need throughout your entire 
ommunity, may be a fizzle. 


** * 


MOORE, 


or 


GODFREY New York. 


(Equitable of New York)—A man may 
be donating $100 a year to say five 
institutions, but yet consider a legacy or 
a life insurance policy totaling $1,000 
dollars apiece. If we would-suggest the 
advisability of his continuing $100 
apiece, that is to say $500 a year, 
under the settlement option of 20 years, 
we would make sure that we would get 
at least $5,000 insurance and possibly 


$10,000. 
* * * 


MR. WOODS—I want to suggest 
this one thing in closing. Mr. Jones 
referred to “Acres of Diamonds.” There 
isn’t a man or a woman in this room 
that has not been engaged in some cam- 
paign to raise money, and you have 
worked like the dickens. Here is a 
daily opportunity of serving those same 
causes in your own line of business and 
being paid for it instead of doing it for 
nothing. Remember that in your daily 
canvassing there are opportunities of 
doing this same thing in your own line 
of business and being paid for it. 

_My friends, can’t we tell the charities 

f America and the educational institu- 
> te that this big, life insurance army 
can be considered as enlisting itself 
in the campaign to help them provide 
funds? Can’t we see the vision in this 
thing? That is a wonderful expression 
from the olden times that old men see 
visions and young men dream dreams. 
Can’t we launch a plan to have the life 
insurance army of America, these 150,- 
000 people, enlisted in the cause of 
securing funds for the philanthropic and 
educational and charitable institutions? 
Can’t this be the natal day when this 
great army of ours is enlisted in that 
wonderful thing? 


METHODS TO INCREASE 
SIZE OF POLICIES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


policies, as such will necessarily arise, 
and a program to guaranty mz aturity of 
the fund at a definite time. 


Applying Bequest Plan 
in the Smaller Cases 


The application of bequest insurance 
to still smaller and more common cases 
was next discussed in the case of poli- 
cies to guarantee small, local charities. 
Arthur Reddick explained the handling 
of a case which would provide a small 
contribution in the form of a Christmas 
celebration for an orphan home. Miss 
R. F. Maisel made a very able presen- 
tation of the manner in which she would 
handle a case of local charity, whereby 
a well known philanthropist could guar- 
antee the weekly contribution of a bas- 
ket of food to each of 10 families in the 
tenement district. 

John Dolph, manager of the Metro- 
politan Life at Washington, again took 
up the subject of hospital endowments, 
giving more emphasis to the large, well 
erganized eampaigns for a permanent 
endowment fund. John H. Russell, 
associate home offiice general agent of 
the Pacific Mutual, demonstrated still 
another line of attack in the college 
student who is working his way through 
school and which is an educational loan 
guaranteed. 

A bit of life was injected into the 
program at this juncture with a rapid 
fire handling of the remaining cases in 
the form of interviews on the platform 
between Mr. Woods and Mr. Ganse. It 
was a rare treat to see these two giants 
in the life underwriting profession stand 
before the convention and present a 
sample interview on two well defined 
cases. They each took their turn at 
playing the part of agent and prospect. 
In one case a policy was sold to guar- 
antee the salary of a Y. M. C. A. 
worker, a share of which was being paid 
annually by the prospect. The other 
was for a local hospital endowment. 

Edward A. Woods then closed the 
session with the presentation of his pro- 
gram on “How to Prepare a Life In- 
surance Bequest Campaign,” giving a 
very practical and thoroughly worked 
out plan of attack for the agent in the 
field on practically every phase of 
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bequest insurance development. Mr. 
Woods had some copies of this speech 
printed and distributed and it will be a 
valuable addition to the life under- 
writers library. 


Find Weakness in 
Demonstration Plan 


One weakness of the illustration-dem- 
onstration plan as used at the meeting 
on Wednesday is the fact that perhaps 
(probably) 75 per cent of those in the 
audience do not read the illustration as 
printed in the program. Thus the 
speaker arises and commences to tell 
how he would present life insurance to 
the man whose circumstances are de- 
tailed in the program. Only a few are 
familiar with the entire case. The rest 
have not their programs with them, or 
if they have cannot read them because 
of the poor light or will not read them. 
Some plan for reading the illustrations 
to the audience before the selling dem- 
onstration begins should be worked out. 
As it is, some excellent selling work is 
lost upon a large number who do not 
know the details of the circumstances 
of the hypothetical prospect to whom 
the selling talk being made 


Speakers Too Far Away 
The wide and expansive stage at 
Medinah seemed to be the cause of 
some inconvenience and irritation. The 
speakers were, of necessity, a great dis- 
tance from the audience. If they stood 
at the very end of the stage their voices 


could not be heard. They had to speak 
from the center in order to get their 
message over to all parts of the house. 
At the morning session there was much 
complaint from those in the balcony and 
sides of the house that they could not 
hear what was being said. To remedy 
this a chalk line was drawn at the con- 
clusion of the morning session, behind 
which all speakers were asked to stand 
in delivering their remarks. In the aft- 
ernoon there was very little complaint 
of inability to hear those on the plat- 
form, 


Impressed With The Busses 


Chicago loop hounds, pedestrians, jay 
walkers, and the citizenry in general 
were impressed with the fleet of five 
busses which began operations for the 
benefit of convention delegates Wednes- 
day morning. These vehicles were char- 
tered by the Chicago Life Underwriters 
Association and made trips between 
Medinah Temple and the loop. They 
are not the usual cumbersome type of 
bus, but are swife moving, slow riding 
affairs. They were generously patron- 
ized the first day. They are free to life 
insurance men in Chicago for the con- 
vention. 


The F-7 FARM PROPERTY EXPIRA-~ 
TION CARD is the ideal farm expiration 
ecard. Specially made up for the entering 
of farm business and in a different 
colored stock from fire expiration cards. 
$4.50 per thousand. The National Under- 
writer, Imsuranece Exchange, Chicago, 
iil, 
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$5,000.00 a Day! 


Five thousand dollars was less than the average amount paid 
to policyholders and beneficiaries by the Business Men’s Assur- 
ance Company every working day during the year 1922! 

More and more have business men and women come to ap- 
preciate the fact that everything they possess, or hope to possess, 
has been or will be the result of their ability to profitably employ 
their time. So they have protected themselves against the loss of 
this chief asset! And they have found in this Company a de- 
pendable and helpful friend. 

Nearly 100,000 business men and women enjoy an active 
partnership in this Company. Their appreciation of the un- 
equalled service rendered, is responsible for this Company occu- 
pying 7th place among all Casualty Companies in the U. S. A. 
as evidenced by the following figures: 


Commenced Age in Accident and Health 

Name of Company Business 1922 Claims paid in 1922 
ree 1863 59 $5,373,027.00 
2. National Life & Accident.......... 1900 22 3,456,832.00 
8. Continental Casualty ............:. 1897 25 2,875,497.00 
4, Maes. Protective cccccccccccccccce 1895 27 2,597,296.00 
G GRR ccndcesdcncdsddonccansceses 1820 102 2,577,722.00 
G, Pidelity & Caseltye cc ccccccscccess 1876 46 1,927,320.00 
7. BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE.1909 13 1,494,623.00 
G.. Baile Bieta) ccccccccccvcccscece 1868 64 1,410,953.00 
eee Be I, iv caccwcesncees 1903 19 1,338,161.00 
10. Commercial Travelers—Utica ...... 1883 39 1,274,806.00 
Th Fy NE. cccccnccd tocasecdes 1909 13 1,217,358.00 
SB, ED oda dccccvsccesooncn 1907 15 1,189,897.00 
18, Standard Accident .......csseseees 1884 38 1,159,827.00 
St SE ED  Sreaicnedenciccacace 1859 63 1,145,455.00 
15, Illinois Commercial Men’s......... 1892 30 1,063,289.00 
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W. T. Grant, President J. C. Swift, Pres. Swift & Henry Live 
F. G. Crowell, Viee President Stock Co. 
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Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


FIFTY-TWO YEARS 


1871 1923 


of conservative and successful management have placed the 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


where it is today—IN THE FRONT RANK of substantial, 
up-to-date and progressive Life Insurance Companies 


Issues Ordinary Policies of the most approved forms from 
$1,000 to $50,000, which are as liberal as safety will permit, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 
and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000, 
with premiums payable weekly 
CONDITION AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1922 
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Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization $30,051,860.92 
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the rate book who are willing to listen 
to new ideas. 

“Now we are in the midst of building 
a program for these National life meet- 
ing that will continue as one _ story 
through several years. We have planned 
five years ahead for our agency build- 
ing work. This program this year will 
be the first section of a general plan 
that must be developed and enlarged 
upon through a period of several years. 
What we will do this year will relate 
itself definitely to what takes place at 
next year’s meeting, and so on. 

“The other important idea that we 
are going to emphasize at the meeting 
this year is the opportunity that life 
insurance men have for cooperating 
with trust companies. I think that in 
the past we have antagonized the law- 


undertaken to do their work. We are 
not lawyers and we are not trust off- 
cers. We have a definite service to sell 
but it need not overlap that offered by 
the lawyers and _ trust companies. An 
insurance trust is a perfectly feasible 
and desirable thing for a large number 
of men, and it is ridiculous for us te 
advise all of our prospects to put all | 
of their affairs in our hands. Let's rec 
ognize that the lawyers are the will 
makers of the country. Let them make 
the wills. Cooperate with them in doing 
this.” 


Few Gallery Gods 


Throughout the first day only the 
first two rows in the gallery were 0 
cupied. A rather good sized crowd sat 
in the balcony at both sessions and the 
main floor was nearly filled in the after 
noon, but the gallery was not popular. 
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Columbus Mutual Life System 
a Great Boon for Life Agents 


HE Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Company’s Distinctive System is More than 
Making Good on Every Claim Advanced for it 15 Years ago. Widespread Rec- 
ognition of the Essential Justice of these Principles, Vested Renewals, Unrestricted 
Territory and Right of Escape from “Higher Ups,” is reflected in the Notable 
Growth Scored by the Columbus Mutual Life. This Company has pioneered also in 
other Ways, including the Issue of Perfected Endowment Policies—the Fairest Endow- 
ments and the Easiest Endowments to Sell ever Put out by any Insurance Company. 


If you Think of a Change in Connections and if you Seek a Square Deal, get in 
Touch at once with the Columbus Mutual Life at Columbus, Ohio. Write your Name 
and Address on the Margin of this Advertisement and Forward to the Company. Such 
will be Taken as a Confidential Inquiry, Involving no Obligation. 


An Insurance Agent in a Large city Recently gave up a 
$10,000.00 Salary to go with the Columbus Mutual Life, 
Although the Columbus Mutual offers No Salaries or 
Advances to Agents. It will pay you to take advantage 
without delay of the many superior opportunities offered 
by The Columbus Mutual. 




















What the Prospect Asks About a Company 


Age Size Strength 


The Michigan Mutual Life Insurance Company was 
organized in the year 1867. 


It has assets of over $16,000,000.00 and $104,000,000.00 
insurance in force. 


It has a surplus of over $1,000,000.00 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


J. J. MOONEY, President A. F. MOORE, Secretary GEO. B. McGILL, Supt. of Agencies 
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Selling the Greatest 


Thing in the World 


In the development of the life insurance 
business, in the improvement of salesmanship 
methods, in maintaining a high ethical stand- 
ard of life underwriting, the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and its local subsid- 
iaries have played an important part. 


Their power for doing good grows with the 
expansion of the business. Life Insurance is 
enjoying an unprecedented prosperity ; the life 
underwriter’s opportunities were never greater. 
His responsibility for enlightened service to 
the insuring public is equally great. 


That the Association of Life Underwriters 
is constituted and actively engaged in 
‘advancing the best interests of the cause of 
True Life Insurance,’ should encourage every 
life underwriter to become affiliated with the 
organization for the good that it will do him 
and for the help he can render in furthering 
interests which are his own. 


As a tribute to the work of the Associa- 
tion and in the interest of their efforts to in- 
crease the Association's membership, this 
space is devoted by 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


ESTABLISHED 1860 UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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A CONSISTENT GROWTH 














THE PROVIDERS LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY has experienced a growth that 
has been slow and steady, but it has been 
commensurate with soundness and financial 
stability. The management of the Com- 
pany can point with justifiable pride to the 
past record of achievement and can look 
forward with confidence to future growth 
and prosperity. 


THE PROVIDERS LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY operates in the States of IIli- 
nois, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan and has 
desirable General Agency Contracts to offer 
to men of experience, proven success and 
some financial worth, possessing executive 
ability, who can grow together with the 
Company. 


Providers Life Assurance Company 
HOME OFFICE: 1530 NORTH ROBEY STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Our Agents Well Paid 


WE don’t want to disturb anyone who is happy where he is, but if he wants 
to ‘make a change or wants an agency of his own, he should get in touch 
with us. Territory for general agency contracts open in: 


ILLINOIS NEBRASKA 
MISSOURI SOUTH DAKOTA 


Also in states farther west. High commissions. Non-forfeitable renewals. 


Address HOME OFFICE: 


Capitol Life Insurance Company 


CLARENCE J. DALY, President 


Denver, Colorado 
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We Recognize 


the life insurance agent as the outstanding and to give that type of assistance that is most 

important factor of the whole structure of life valuable. 

insurance. On his ability to produce business 

rests the success of every life insurance insti- This is the basic working principle of the 

tution. Midland Life. This thought is uppermost at 
all times. - It builds successful agents, for the 

His company must be ready—always ready to company thinks of nothing but success for tts 

give him aid at every turn. Whenever assist- men. It is a worthwhile company of estab- 

ance is needed the company should be prompt lished reputation. 


MIDLAND LIFE 


Insurance Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


Capital and Surplus .... . . $250,000 Insurance in Force Over . . . $26,000,000 


Territory: 
Missouri Kansas Oklahoma Texas Colorado 


“The Heart of America” 
Daniel Boone, Jr., President 


John M. Smullin, Secretary 
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A Company with Friends Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in 
this company, which for seventy-two 
years has been rendering unexcelled ser- 
vice, does not work alone. Wherever 
he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends 
ready to help him by testifying that 
there is no better company in the land 
than the old Massachusetts Mutual. r 
Its enviable record for service and the 
low net cost of the protection it fur- 
nishes make a combination that assures ne: 
success to any real worker in the field. B ha 























Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
of Springfield, Massachusetts 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN 


Incorporated 
Superintendent of Agencies 


in 1851 
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ATTENTION 





To the man of capacity, with sufficient 
initiative to develop territory in which we 
are not now represented and do real con- 
structive work, can offer a splendid contract 
at this time. None others need apply. 


Reference required. 


Remember, there's 


danger in delay. Call or write me. Address 


A. E. JOHNSON, Asst. to President 


CHICAGO NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


324 - 202 South State Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














The Gateway to Success 


For the individual agent in the life insurance busi- 
ness as well as for companies engaged in that business, 
the gateway to success lies along the pathway which 
has been cleared by definite purpose, hard work, ex- 
perience and education. 


The State Mutual Life Assurance Company has, 
for nearly Four Score Years, made it a practice to ren- 
der every possible service to its policyholders and to 
their beneficiaries. The long years of steady conserv- 
ative growth have been used in the erection of a foun- 
dation of service upon which the increasing success of 
the Company is being built. 


The prosperity of the Company is due largely to 
the manner in which its Agency Force has embraced 


the cardinal principles of success. Actuated by the defi- 
nite purpose to serve,—working steadily that the secur- 
ity of life insurance may play an even greater part in 
the life of our country,—benefiting by their experi- 
ence and taking to themselves every opportunity for 
education, the members of the Field Force of the State 
Mutual are successful men and women, well trained in 
the profession of life insurance salesmanship. 


The Company is ever ready to cooperate with the 
members of its Agency Force in the solution of prob- 
lems and offers every possible assistance in their work, 
realizing that service to and with its agents is essential 
to the best interests of its policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries. 


THE STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of Worcester, Massachussetts 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 


STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 


Incorporated 1844 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
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Kansas’ Greatest Life Insurance Company 


Issues 


Policies That Protect 


It solicits its patronage on the merits of its 
service to Policyholders and to the Com- 
munities in which it operates, which means 


SERVICE TO AGENTS — 


The Farmers and Bankers Life [Insurance Company 
WICHITA, KANSAS 





























THE GLOBE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


- The Globe is the Oldest Life Insurance Institution of the 
State of Ilinois Transacting Industrial Insurance 


Premiums payable yearly, half yearly, quarterly, monthly 
or weekly 


“CLAIMS PAID ON SIGHT”’ 


The highest grade of service to policyholders and representatives. 
The latest is 


CLAIMS PAID BY TELEGRAPH 


To Which Have Been Added CLAIMS ADJUSTED BY 
RADIO. It is the last word in SERVICE 


T. F. BARRY, President, General Manager and Founder 


The Globe weekly news will be mailed you every week by request 
—without charge 











(A booklet free upon request) 


The stories of twelve successful Life Underwriters, 
telling in letter form 


WHERE THEY CAME FROM 


and 
HOW THEY WON OUT 


issued by 


The Inter-Southern Life 


Insurance Company 


Extension Department 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


A Good Company—CLEAN, STRONG, PROGRESSIVE 


Three of these men were Traveling Salesmen, one a Lawyer, 
one a Freight and Weight Inspector, one a Railroad Conductor, 
one a Banker, one a Fire Insurance Agent, one a Journalist, 
one a Hardware man, one a Drug Stock man, and one a 
Railroad clerk. 


They Found Themselves 


“The May of life blooms only once” 
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|Playing kKair Does It Pay to Work 


for the Northwestern? 


During the Agency Year ending 
The Mid-Continent Life June 1, 1923, 40 different members of 
the Agency Force of The Northwestern 
does not pursue a middle a Mutual Life Insurance Company each 
course. The agent or a wrote life insurance policies on the 
: " lives of 100 or more persons. B. C. 
policyholder is never left Nel el sagen A 
elson, of Illinois, wrote polices upon 
wondering what he can ; 283 lives and F. D. Wingo, of Mis- 
expect of his company. f souri, on 251 lives. The others wrote 
i from 244 to an even 100.—This an- 
He knows the company swers the question— 
will follow the right : 
course immediately. 3| Does It Pay to Insure 
There is no marking -\8! in the Northwestern? 
time. The same attitude 18 


of fairness characterizes ; During the first six months of 1923, 


. more than 52% of the new business 
4 OT . " ; : 
every transaction f the issued and paid for in the Northwestern 


company. The agent i Mutual Life Insurance Company was 
knows his position is se- upon lives of men already insured in 

the company.—This answers the sec- 
cure. He has an un- 


ond question.— 
shakable faith. This 
type of representation is 
worth while. It places 
the agent in a com- 
manding position in his 
community. 
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The Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company for 27 years has en- 
forced a stringent Anti Rebate rule; 
for more than 23 years it has observed 
a No Brokerage rule and for 28 years 
it has adhered strictly to a Civil Service 


Rule. 
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Inquire about the Northwestern’s new 


Dividend Scale. 


The Northwestern 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
W. D. VAN DYKE, President 


Mid-Continent 
Life Ins. Co. 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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The character of its 
representatives is 
the best index to the 
character of a busi- 
ness institution. 


HOME 


Life Insurance Company 
No. 256 Broadway 
New York City 














BUSINESS IS BUSINESS BUT 


there is more to life than that, and to be successful man 
must get more out of business than a mere living. 

When his financial interests are protected, the Com- 
pany interested in his progress, the man higher up not 
merely a “boss” but a warm personal friend who rejoices 
in his success, he finds real joy in his work. 

He has a free mind and a light heart for he repre- 
sents not a cold, inanimate machine, but an active, throb- 
bing human organism. With sunshine in his soul he 
goes forth to succeed. 

Such an atmosphere exists between the Fidelity office 
and field force and explains why many of our staff have 
been with Fidelity a long period of years. 

Contract, territory, commissions—you want all these, 
but you want co-operation, and a personal and friendly 
interest, for above all you want to be happy. Fidelity 
workers are happy. 


Fidelity operates in 40 states. 
Assets $51,000,000. Full level net 
premium reserve basis. Over a 
quarter billion insurance in force. 
Faithfully serving insurers since 


1878. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 
Walter LeMar Talbot, President 


A few desirable openings for the right men. 

















To the Members of 


The National Association of 
Life Underwriters: 


You are serving unselfishly the 
great cause of Life Insurance and 
the business and social public 
as few organizations can. 


In common with all life insur- 
ance companies we wish to ex- 
press our appreciation. 


The Ohio National Life 


Insurance Company 


T. W. APPLEBY, President 

















Would you be interested ? 


in the sale of the travel accident policy paying 
$1,900 for death, $500 fcr loss of limbs cr eyes 
and $10.00 per week for disability. 


All for $1.00 per year— We have 


such a policy; or an 


7 7. 
Automobile Policy 
paying $1,000, increasing to $1,500 for death, 
one-half for loss of limbs or eyes, $100 monthly 


for disability. Policy includes many other 
liberal provisions. 


This ‘‘ready seller’’ only $5.00 


per year; ora 


Super Non-cancellable 


Accident and Health policy, with provisions so 
generous that salesmen say “‘How can they do 
it?” Write us, we will tell you all about them. 


Federal 


Life Insurance Company 


Federal Life Bldg., Chicago 
Isaac Miller Hamilton George Barmore 
President Supt. of Agents 
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“Cooperation Headquarters” 


Home Office Building ef the Peoria Life. Owned 
by the Company, without licen or encumbrance of 
any kind. Built from ite current receipts, without 
disterbing the farm mertgage investments which 
have earned the Peoria Life its reputation for: 


“Policies Strong as Farm 
Mortgages Can Make Them!” 








Good 
Contracts 
to Clean, 
Live 
Agents 





Peoria Life Insurance Company 


Peoria, Illinois 


Big enough to be equipped with every facility for 
rendering complete service to Policyholders and 
Agency Force— 

small enough for personal friendly contact between 


its officers and every agent in the field. 


Old enough to have an established reputation for 
giving back just a little more than it takes: to 
enjoy an unusual degree of confidence, the result 
of years of conscientious, dependable service— 

young enough to look to the future rather than 
the past, to be constantly opening new territory 
and developing new opportunities for the benefit 


of its Agency Force. 


Conservative enough to conduct its business ac- 
cording to the most approved practices of legal 
reserve life insurance— 

progressive enough to offer to its policyholders the 
most up-to-date policy features; and the most lib- 
eral co-operation to its agents. 








In Practically a Fresh Market, 
Think What Such a Contract Means 


Only twenty per cent of the possible Accident 
Insurance business in the United States has 
been sold thus far; the remaining vast market 
is open to all. There is an increasing de- 
mand for income protection in your com- 
munity. 


We are offering you a contract for the writing of the 
broadest, most liberal and up-to-date Accident Insurance 
line on the market —a direct contract with this Company 
paying liberal commissions and entitling you to the entire 
range of service rendered to our representatives by our 
Accident Department. ' 


Our policies are absolutely unrestricted, our underwriting 
methods sound, liberal and designed to conserve every 
possible dollar’s worth of business for the Agent. Our 
range of policy contracts includes a form for each class 
of prospects, especially fitted in every way to suit their 
requirements. This is a line that you can sell. Write for 


particulars. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. SINGLETON, President Home Office: ST. LOUIS 


Life Accident Health 
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Continental 


Casualty Company—Assurance Company 


H. &. B. Alexander, President 


Members of the National Association of Life Underwriters 
know that no program of Life Insurance is complete without 
noncancellable disability coverage. 





Che Continental Casualty Company 


is the giant casualty organization that writes this form of insurance 





Che Continental Assurance Company 


writes Life Insurance exclusively 








The Continental Companies extend to all members of the National Associ- 
ation of Life Underwriters a cordial invitation to visit the Home Office 
—910 S. Michigan Avenue —while attending the Chicago convention. 
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“I TNA-IZE” 





A catalog of insurance could hardly be more comprehen- 
sive than this one widely known word—‘‘AZ- TNA-IZE”. 
In the business of insurance, it has marked significance. 
It sums up in eight letters the complete insurance service 
which the AZ-TNA Life Insurance Company and _ its 
Affiliated Companies is furnishing through its well 
equipped and ably managed agencies in all parts of the 
country. | 


Life, accident, health, liability, workmen's compensation, 
fidelity and surety bonds, general casualty, fire and 
marine, group insurance, all come within the scope of 
this service. For every one of these insurable interests, 
there is the right form of A‘ TNA protection. 








ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ZBTNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD. CONN. 


MORGAN B. BRAINARD, President 
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| There are many problems that with this type of salesmanship 
confront the agent who solicits material. There are no pro- 
business in the agricultural miscuous shots that do not hit 
districts. Likewise, there are the mark. Every bit of ma- 
many problems that confront terial, every sales help, every 
the city agent. Each agent has } suggestion is made with but 
his problems that are peculiar to one end in view—that of sup- 





his particular prospects. Each plying our agents with good 
agent must receive home office salesmanship material that will 
help that meets his particular increase their business among 
needs. their own classes of prospects. 
The Farmers National Life is To line up with the Farmers 
in an excellent position to give National is putting yourself 
this specific type of help to the into a life time position of profit 
agent. The company, through and enjoyable relationship. A 
its officers, understands agri- warm spirit of friendly and 
cultural conditions thoroughly. helpful cooperation permeates 








the cities. It equips its agents _Farmers National organization. 


It understands conditions in vy every niche and cranny of the 





A COMPANY 
FOR ALL 





FARMERS NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of America 


3401 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
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In September 1913 


The Editors of this paper said 


“The Phoenix will make some important changes in January. The 
principle under which these changes are taking place is conservation 
and the prevention of waste. Effort of managers put into poor solici- 
tors who are uninterested or are part-time men is wasted and too ex- 
pensive. The Company finds that the unsuccessful and untrained 
part-time man costs too much and proposes to eliminate him. The 
Company is now embarked in a campaign for developing a higher 
type of agents. It feels that too much attention has been paid to 
quantity and not enough to quality. The Phoenix Mutual is the First 
Company to staiidardist agency contracts thoroughly both as to first 
year and renewal commissions.” 


We have held to these principles for ten years! 


WE REQUIRE 
Full Time Men Only 


and 


Attendance and graduation from an approved 
Training School 


We have graduated eighteen classes from our own school. 





We shall strengthen every plan until we have 

much further checked turnover, reduced costs 

and increased the incomes of as faithful a 

group of salesmen as can be found in the 
country. 





Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Connecticut 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President ~ 
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The American National Insurance Company 
_« GALVESTON, TEXAS 


W. L. MOODY, JR. SHEARN MOODY 
President Vice-President 


W. J. SHAW 


Secretary 





Legal Reserve Life Insurance to Meet Every 
Insurable Need 
Standard Policy Provisions 


AGE LIMITS twousteaci'bs 6 


CHILDREN’S ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


Insurance on Sub-Standard Lives 





‘Operating in 21 States and the. Republic of Cuba 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(PAID FOR BASIS) 


$195,000,000.00 








Surplus to Policyholders 
More than $2,500,000.00 


Paid Policyholders Since Organization 
Over $12,500,000.00 


EXCELLENT AGENCY OPENINGS 


On Agency Matters Address 


C. HUBERT ANDERSON 








Manager of Agencies 
Ordinary Department 
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Surface and lTap-Root 





Surely a company, showing consistent the official personnel and agents of the 

growth, must as a prime essential be company point with pride to their 

firmly anchored. Surface roots will not company. 

do. A tap-root running down to the ; 
P 5 The agents of The Great Northern Life 


bed-rock of financial security is the only 
safe and dependable anchor. The his- 
tory of The Great Northern Life reflects 
this type of growth. Financially stable 
at all times, showing consistent progress, 


are appreciative of their company. They 
place great value upon their connection. 
Their opportunity to write complete 
personal protection (Life, Accident, 
Health) is an asset of undeniable value. 


Great Northern Life Insurance 
Company 


H. G. ROYER, President JNO. A. SULLIVAN, Vice-President C. O. PAULEY, Secretary 


Westminster Building, Chicago, III. 

































AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN 


PRESIDENT 
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| AMERICAN LIFE 


Reinsurance Company 


OFFICES: 


Magnolia Bldg., Dallas 
29 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


MOTTO: 


“First in Service 
Second to None in Security.” 


UNEXCELLED RECORD 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
March 11, 1919, began business 


December 31, 1919, $5,290,881 
December 31, 1920, $19,025,345 


December 31, 1921, $27,146,043 
December 31, 1922, $32,019,215 


August 31, 1923, $38,500,000 





1923 biggest year in Company’s history 


ENDORSEMENT 


Extract from examination by Texas pe of 
Insurance and Banking in 1922. 


CONCLUSION—“It is gratifying to be able 
to state we find after close investigation that the 
history of the Company from the beginning has 
been entirely free from objectionable methods or 
practices. The Officers and Directors are men of 
recognized ability, character and energy. It is evi- 
dent that the Company enjoys the fullest confidence 
of its clients and that both the excellent service it 
renders and the security it furnishes are duly ap- 


preciated.” 
OFFICERS: 
A. C. BIGGER BERT H. ZAHNER 
President Chicago Manager 


FRED D. STRUDELL 


Secretary 


MORTON BIGGER 


Assistant Secretary 











SYST 


GRIZZARD SYSTEM OF GRIZZARD SYSTEM OF 
CHICAGO, Incorporated 


Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg., Chicago 


GRIZZARD SYSTEM OF 
MICHIGAN, Incorporated 





Constructive 


The Grizzard System does not 
aim to “revolutionize” old line 
life insurance agency practice. 
It aims to build a greater service 
along progressive lines. With 
its own resources it simply 
finances the annual premiums 
on new policies so that they may 
be paid monthly, and does this 
without affecting the relation- 
ship between the Insurance Com- 
pany and the policy holder. It 
functions as intermediary, there- 
by creating a large volume of 
business that otherwise would 
be lost to companies and bene- 
ficiaries alike. 


Ask for a free copy of Radio 
Address on ‘‘Life Insurance,”’ 
by James A. Grizzard. 








Pronounced Griz~-ard’ 
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OHIO, Incorporated 


GRIZZARD SYSTEM OF AMERICA, Incorporated 


Executive Offices, Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO 





308 Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND 
16 E. Broad St.,1COLUMBUS 
Metropolitan Bldg., AKRON 
Ist Natl. Bank Bldg., Detroit Daily News Bldg., CANTON 
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Life Underwriters of America! 


Ag 
Creators of comforts, competencies and even riches; stabilizers of families, businesses 
and estates; patrons of schools, churches and all worthy charities; enemies of the poor- 
house, the brothel and the jail, we salute you and extend to you a most cordial invitation to Ma 


visit our new Home Office, which has been pronounced by many the most beautiful life 
insurance building in the United States. 


Illinois Life Insurance Company 


CHICAGO 
JAMES W. STEVENS, President 


Greatest Illinois Company 
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1212 LAKE SHORE DRIVE 





Land and building owned and occupied exclusively by the Illinois Life. 





Nineteen Twenty-three completes the thirtieth year of this Company’s successful oper- 
ation and uninterrupted progress. 





To build a substantial service giving organization, big enough to have unquestioned 
strength, but small enough to maintain close and human relations between the Home Office, 
the Field and its Clients, and to especially merit the patronage of the citizens of its Home 
State, is the already realized goal and ambition of the 


Illinois Life Insurance Company 
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Graham Wells Is the New President 


OFFICERS ELECTED 
PRESIDENT 
Graham C. Wells - General Agent, Provident Mutual, New York City 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
George Lackey - General Agent, Massachusetts Mutual, Oklahoma City 


TWO SECTIONS 
HAD MEETINGS 


Agency Building 
Was the Topic for 
Thursday Meeting 


Many Valuable Hints 
Are Gathered From 
The Symposium Talks 


Convention Headquariers, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 6. 
O’ Thursday morning the big con- 


vention of the National Life Un- 

derwriters Association divided it- 
self into two sections. One meeting 
was devoted to discussing finding, “sell- 
ing” and selecting prospective agents 
was held in the Drake Hotel. Another 
group conference devoted to “Methods 
of Getting Prospects” was staged at 
Medinah Temple. On the first day there 
was a big get together “whoop em up” 
enthusiastic meeting as an opener. 
Without in any way detracting from 
what took place on Wednesday it might 
very properly be said that on Thurs- 
day in splitting up into group confer- 
ences the National Association meeting 
got right down to hard pan. The group 
gatherings which took place on Thurs- 
day brought out the best “stuff” yet 
developed at the present convention. At 
these informal conferences a greater 
ease of manner on the part of the speak- 
ers was noted. There was iess re- 
straint. All of the speakers gave in 
their own language an outline of their 
own methods and plans. They did not 
try for rhetorical effects. They simply 
told in simple understandable language 
how they are doing it. 


Thursday’s Meetings 
Were More Informal 


When the convention meets in one 
body the speakers realize that they must 
not, even for a moment, wander from 
the stipulated subject. They canot in- 
troduce any extraneous matter. They 
feel under something of a strain there- 
tore. In the back of their heads is con- 
stantly the thought that they may be 
called down from the chair for talking 
about something that does not directly 
apply to the main subject. The group 
meetings which began on Thursday 
have not of this. They brought to the 


man C. WELLS, New York 
esident National Association 











Earl G. Manning - - - 
Edward S. Brashears - 


John Hancock Mutual, Boston, Mass. 
Gen. Agent, Union Central, Washington, D. C. 


Edward Morwick, President Canadian Association, Hamilton, Ont. Can. 
SECRETARY 
John H. Russell, Asst. Gen. Agent, Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles, Cal. 


TREASURER 
Robert L. Jones, General Agent, State Mutual Life of Worcester, New 


York City. 








surface what is really in the minds of 
the agency leaders of the country. 


Both General Agents And 
Special Agents Satisfied 


Of course, general agents and agency 
managers flocked to the meeting at the 
Drake devoted to ways and means of 
getting new agents presided over by 
John Newton Russell Jr., home office 


general agent of the Pacific Mutual. On 
the other hand the rate book men 
poured into the Medinah Temple to 


learn from the big men of the business 
how to get prospects. This arrangement 
enabled agency supervisors to attend 
the gathering devoted entirely to this 
own problem. At the same time the 
agents who went to the Medinah Tem- 
ple meeting did not feel that they had 
missed anything of high importance to 
them by not attending the gathering at 
the Drake. Farmers of the program 
laid their plans well and so divided the 
topics as to disappoint none, 


Big Turn Out At 
The Drake Meeting 


There was a big turnout at the agency 
building meeting presided over by Mr. 
Russell. The elongated general agent 
from Los Angeles, is one of the out- 
standing successes among the big 
agency men of the country. His agency 
produces $25,000,000 of business a year 
from seven counties and has been built 
in 15 years. Mr. Russell started the 
meeting off on time and kept it going 
in fine style. John H. Baird of Seat- 
tle, Wash., who was to have discussed 
“Sources of Prospective Agents” was 
unable to attend and speak because of 





EARL G, MANNING, Boston, Mass. 
Vice-President National Association 


an infection of his teeth. His 
was taken by A. D. Williams of 
Phoenix Mutual at Seattle 

The speakers who followed Mr. Wil- 
liams were George D. Alder, manager 
National Life, Salt Lake City; H. B. 
Cotton, superintendent of agents, Scran- 


place 
the 


ton Life; T. J. Mullen, Eureka Life at 
Philadelphia; J. G. Siegmund, superin- 
tendent of agents, Cedar Rapids Life; 


and A. H. Kahnweiler, Equitable Life 
of New York at Chicago. 


H. Wibert Spence Was 
the Presiding Officer 


H. Wibert Spence, manager of the 
Mutual Life of New York at Detroit, 
Mich., presided over the section of the 
agency building conference devoted to 
“Selling the Prospective Agent-Oppor- 
tunity for Service and Endeavor Cou- 
pled with the Possibility of Building an 
Unlimited Income.’ John L. Shuff, gen- 
eral agent of the Union Central at Cin- 
cinnati, gave one of his characteristic 
talks on getting new men into the busi- 


ness. Frank E. McMullen of Los An- 
geles, an ex-president of the National 
Association, who was to have been 


chairman of topic No. 3 on the agency 
building program, “Selecting the Best 
Material from Prospective Agents—the 
Ideal Agent for the City and the Ideal 
Agent for the Country,” was not able 
to be at the meeting and J. Stanley Ed- 
wards, general agent of the Actna at 
Denver, substituted for him. Mr. Ed- 
wards selected as his speakers from the 
floor: Robert H. Walker of Baltimore, 


A. C. Larson of Madison, Wis., J. S 
Fabling of Denver, and C. L. Winey of 
Chicago. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 


JOHN H. RUSSELL, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Secretary National Association 


PICK OFFICERS ' 
FOR NEXT YEAR 


John H. Russell 
Of Los Angeles 
Made Secretary 


Robert L. Jones and E. ; 
G. Manning Go Back 


In Former Positions 


Convention Headsuarters 

VUedinah Temple, Chicago 

RAHAM C. WELLS, general agent 

of the Provident Mutual at New 
York, was elected the new 
president of the National Association of 


as 


Life Underwriters. 
The new president of the National 
Association got into the life insurance 


business in Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1895. Mr. 
Wells joined the Henry C. Ayers gen- 
etal agency of the Northwestern Mutual 
in Pittsburgh. He carried the rate book 
for five years and during the time that 
he operated under Mr. Ayers’ super- 
vision he got a splendid grasp of life 
insurance field work. In 1910 he was 
appointed general agent of the Provident 
Mutual (then the Provident Life & 
Trust) at Pittsburgh. Mr. Wells con- 
tinued with the Provident at Pittsburgh 
until three years ago when the company 
moved him to New York as its general 
agent in the metropolis. While Mr. 
Wells was with the Northwestern Mu- 
tual in Pittsburgh he married the daugh- 
ter of General Agent Ayers. Mrs. Wells 
is in Chicago attending the convention. 

A few months ago Mr. Wells was 
elected president of the New York as- 
sociation. He will relinquish this posi- 
tion, however, in “order to be free to 
devote himself wholeheartedly to the 
work of the presidency of the National 
Association. 


Election of Wells Was 
Not a Surprise 


Mr. Wells’ elevation to the position of 
chief executive of the National Associa- 
tion was not exactly a surprise. He 
was selected by a number of the stal- 
warts of the National Association as an 
excellent man for the place. He was 
urged to become a candidate. At first 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 25) 








ROBT. L. JONES, New York 
Treasurer National Association 
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Convention Headquarters 
Medinah Temple, Ciicago 


WING to some confusion as to the 
place of meeting the crowd at 
Medinah .Temple was very small 


session for the symposium on “Methods 
of Getting Prospects.” *Only the two 
center ‘sections on the main floor were 
occupied Thursday. Later a small sprin- 
kling,of delegates appeared in the front 
rows of the balcony, but they were 
called down to the main floor by 
Graham C. Wells of New York, who 
acted as chairman at that session, when 
the special prize selling contest was 
staged. Mr. Wells in opening the session 
commented on the fact that the attend- 
ance was not as large as might be de- 
sired, but expressed the belief that with 








Here is John H. “Jack” (Russell), the 
secretary of the National Association. Mr. 
Russell came all the way from Los An- 
geles, where with his father, he represents 
the Pacific Mutual. Jack says that he 
reads the New Republic and the Nation, 
but is nevertheless able to get a good 
time out of being in the life insurance 
business. He is the tallest man at the 
Chicago convention. 


a compact crowd a freer interchange of 
ideas would be possible. 


William M. Duff Led 
the Discussion Thursday 


The entire session was devoted to the 
subject of getting prospects from old 
policyholders. William M. Duff of Pitts- 
burgh, who is associated with the Ed- 
ward A. Woods Agency of the Equitable 
Life of New York, led the discussion. 
In introducing him Mr. Wells paid him 
a high tribute, declaring that if there 
were anyone who was well qualified to 
speak on that subject it was Mr. Duff. 

Mr. Duff said that the relations cre- 
ated in securing additional prospects 
from the old policyholders should not 
be one-sided. He declared that the en- 
tire matter should be on a basis of serv- 








at the opening of the Thursday morning: 


Where and How to Find the Best and 
Richest Material on Which the Alert 


Agent May Canvass for Life Insurance 


ice. “I serve my policyholder, and then 
he Wants .me: to serve his friends.” He 
spoke of “the necessity for keeping in 
touch with the policyholders at least 
once or twice a year and said that he 
made it a point to do so on their birth- 
days and just prior to the change’ of age. 


Gilman Gets People 
to Boost His Game 


Charles C. Gilman of Boston again 
made a big hit with the crowd in de- 
scribing his own methods of getting 
prospects from policyholders, citing 
wany specific instances, in some of 
which rather unique methods have been 
employed. He declared that he had his 
old policyholders working for him so 
thoroughly that he really had a general 
agency of his own, with a lot of men 
working for him to whom he pays no 
commissions. He emphasized the neces- 
sity of cultivating the right kind of men 
and said that some agents apparently 
cannot distinguish between a real pros- 
pect and a dead one. “I sell myself so 
thoroughly,” he said, “that when a man 
is in the market for insurance he natu- 
rally comes to me.” 


Cost of Engagement Ring 
Discourages Life Policy 


Mr. Gilman said in brief: 

I think, as almost everybody here 
will agree, it is the most natural thing 
in the world to get prospects. I some- 
times wonder what goes through the 
minds of these fellows when they say, 
“Well, I will tell you what I do. I take 
the paper and I see when a fellow has 
announced his engagement, then I go 
and see him.” Well, that may be a 
good thing, but, gosh, if any bird came 
to see me just after I announced my en- 
gagement after thinking of buying a 
dining room set and some furniture for 
the living room and a few other things, 
I think I would have him arrested. 


“Don’t Mention My Name” 
Shows Man is Coward 


How much nicer it would be if some 
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good policyholder of yours said, “Now 
listen, Bill, a friend of mine, Jack War- 
ren, is going to be married in a couple 
of months, and I am going to send you 
over to see him.” 

I say, “Shall I mention your name, 
Harry?” 

“No, don’t mention my name. Just 
go over to Jack Warren and tell him I 
sent you.” 

I usually say, “Thanks, that is very 
nice of you, Harry.” Then I go out- 
side and forget all about Warren, be- 
cause any friend of mine who has not 
confidence enough in me to say, “You 
go over to Jack Warren and tell him I 
sent you, and if he does not buy life in- 
a from you he is off of my list.” 

I don’t want to see Jack. The very fact 
that a man will give you a name and 
tell you not to mention his name indi- 
cates two things: first, that he is afraid 
you have not got ordinary sense to treat 
the prospect intelligently, secondly, he 
does not know the fellow well enough 
to recommend him. In either case, it is 
an unhealthy suggestion, I think. 

I like to think of myself as being the 
largest general agent in Boston. I hope 
none of the others are here. I am just 
an ordinary agent, and probably some 
bright agent will come up and say, “He 
is just an imposter. He is not a gen- 
eral agent at all,” but I like to think of 
myself as the largest general agent in 
Boston with the biggest agency force of 
men, policyholders of mine, who are 
working for me all the time and who 
never get a cent of commission. 

I can plainly see that you folks all 
understand what I mean, That, in my 
judgment, should be the aim of every 
special agent who has not got political 
ambitions, and, Lord knows, I have 
been robbed of that by meeting some of 
these general agents whose eyesight is 
bad. I like to think of all the fellows 
that are working for me and who never 
say, “What is there in it for me?” They 
don’t say that. Real friends don’t say 
that. 

Real friends love to sell things for 


you. love to sell things for other 
acct ig If I knew a man was going to 
buy an automobile and I could influence 
him to buy from a friend of mine, noth- 
ing would give me more pleasure than 
to sell that automobile and take my 
automobile friend salesman around to 
him and say, “Here is a fellow that 
will buy a machine.” 

A man who sells life insurance and 
who is always trying to make a little 
something on the side through some 
friendship or some influence that he may 
have where he can turn a trick in favor 


of a friend is a small potato. If he J 


will stick to his own business, and if 
he can do nice things for friends, le 
him do it. Lots of people are con- 
stituted wrong, because they rob them- 
selves of a lot of pleasure. What is 
there more wonderful than to have some 
fellow remember you? 


The big feature of the morning ses- § 
sion was the prize contest for the best J 
two minute talk on getting prospects J 


from old policyholders, which brought 
out some very snappy suggestions and 
aroused a great deal of interest among 
all of the delegates. 
won by E. E. Flickinger of Indianapolis 

Griffin M. Lovelace, director of the 
school of life insurance of New 
University and formerly head of the 
school at Carnegie Tech., held the en- 
tire audience throughout his talk, which 


was one of the big addresses of the 
meeting. He said that he was sched- 
uled to speak on the pre-approach— 


“whatever that means.” He limited his 
address to one phase of the preparation 
for an interview, that of the preparation 
by the beginner for a cold canvass. He 
suggested that the man sent out with the 


beginner should not be one of especial § 


personality but rather of the average 
type, so that the new man might more 
readily imitate his methods. 
cated the use of a set sales talk in the 
training of new agents, not to be used 
verbatim, but from which certain phrases 

are kept in the agent’s memory. He re- 

ferred especially to the “money bag ap- 

proach,” used by the Shapiro Agency | 
of Oakland, Cal., and to the one used 
by a certain agency in New York City 
for a prospect age 35, which carries him 
along Broadway from 35th to 96th street J 
He read the substance of both of thes 
talks. 
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Some Methods of Getting Prospects 
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Finding, “Selling” and Selecting Men 


Symposium Dealing With Getting at the Sources of Agency 
Material and How to Get the Right Kind of Salesmen 


Te sectional meeting on “Agency, 


Building,” covering the finding, 

selling and selecting of prospective 
agents, was opened by John Newton 
Russell, Jr.. home office agency man- 
ager for the Pacific Mutual Life, who 
said in part: 

“Most of us remember, not so very 
many years ago, when little thought was 
given to theestudy of life insurance un- 
derwriting. Even today in this advanced 
educational age there are still a few of 
the old school companies, general 
agents and managers, who are very 
backward in the spending of time or 
money for the proper instruction of the 
beginner in life insurance underwriting. 

“What has been done in the way of 
education and instruction for the. field 
man must be done for the agency 
builder, and I am glad that our National 
Association is again taking the initiative 
in another big educational campaign. 


Sees Qualification of 
Agents General Soon 


_“The time is not far distant, I be- 
lieve, when a life company will not 
think of granting an agency contract 
either upon salary or commission basis 
until the applicant has proved through 
a thorough examination that he is com- 
petent to select and instruct the begin- 
ner theoretically and practically in life 
insurance salesmanship. 

“Only a very small percentage of 
agency managers are really successful 
agency builders and they, as a rule, have 
had to struggle many long years, working 
out their own salvation. Many com- 
pany officials seem to think that suc- 
cess in the field as a life underwriter 
means ability as an agency organizer. 
Field men, regardless of ability, are 
usually ambitious for an appointment 
as a general agent, with an exclusive 
territory. They seem to think that 
Possessing the title of manager, an of- 
fice, a stenographer and a fence around 
a specified territory means success and 
a fortune. But lack of knowledge and 
experience especially because of temper- 
amental unfitness after several years of 
discouragement, too often failure is 
acknowledged. Such failures could and 
should be prevented by the company, 
refusing an agency appointment unless 


there be reasonable assurance of suc- 
cess. 


More Care Necessary 
In Future Appointments 


“ 

There are comparatively few really 
Successiul agencies in our large cities 
and the present size and success of 
most of them have been attained as the 
result of the life-long service of sev- 
eral Managers. And yet their success 
'S too often held up as an inducement 









Peesivent ELIASO 
IN AcTioN 


Sectional Meeting on Agency Building, 


Covering the First Step in Develop- 
ment Opened by John N. Russell, Jr. 


for the unfitted amateur to take up 
agency work, inevitably to be followed 
by failure. Successtul underwriters 
should be kept in the field until they 
have proven to a reasonable extent their 
qualifications for an appointment. 

“If, through the individual or united 


effort of our companies, schools for 
agency building could be established, 
many problems now confronting us 


pertaining to successfully establishing 
and building agencies would be solved 
and thousands of failures would be 
avoided. Until such progressive steps 
are taken we must continue working as 
best we can, being ever ready to help 


each other surmount the many ob- 
stacles that continually retard our 
progress. 


Loyalty and Experience 
Essential for Success 


“Building a successful agency is no 


small undertaking even though the 
builder be endowed with favorable 
qualifications. 


“First of all, on the road to success, 
the agency manager should be a man 
of integrity and all around dependabil- 
ity, loyal to cause and company. He 
should have dominating ideas and a 
strong personality, a man of vision and 
faith. A reasonable amount of success- 
ful field experience is essential, and ex- 
ecutive ability is a desirable quality in 
the makeup of the Agency Builder. He 
should be a well balanced leader, en- 
thusiastic and well versed in human 
nature. He should possess ability to 
select men and women of natural or 
cultivated ability who are anxious to 
learn and work, and he should have the 
courage to refuse an appointment with 
anyone who does not seem to have the 
proper qualifications for success, even 
though he be willing to make the at- 
tempt. 

“The selecting and proper training of 
a life underwriter is a very serious un- 
dertaking—it means much to him, his 
family, his company, his future clients, 
and of course, to his manager. 

“To convert a prospective life under- 
writer usually requires more patient de- 
termination and tactful persistence than 
it does to insure a prospect and natur- 
ally it is of infinitely more importance. 


Selection Is Aid 
In Financing Agency 


“To establish an agency, if the man- 
ager is lacking in capital, he is handi- 
capped in building, in that he must use 
a goodly portion of his time in selling 
insurance, that his personal expenses 
may be cared for. But notwithstanding 
this hindrance, his success is assured, 
though slow, if he is persistent in add- 
ing numerous recruits to his field force. 
At this early stage, he cannot be too 
particular in his selections. It takes a 
variety of agents to insure all kinds of 
people. Get agents! More agents, and 
more agents should be the manager’s 
watchword. The ‘turn over’ of new 
agents will be larger in percentage than 
later when he has a greater force and 
can be more independent in his selec- 
tions. 

“As soon as possible a salaried as- 
sistant should be engaged. Team work 
in finding prospective agents is most 
effective. Continual searching for pros- 
pective agents is absolutely essential for 
growth. Waiting for them to come 





means failure. Seeking men and women 
who are successful in their present vo- 
cations and who are believed to have 
special ability for life underwriting is 
most desirable. One of this type is 
worth many of those seeking an agency 
contract, after failure at several other 
vocations. 


Need Well-Rounded 

Agency Organization 

“As the agency enlarges and to 
make it grow faster, additional assist- 
ant managers or supervisors should be 
engaged as soon as possible, including a 
competent woman as superintendent of 
the woman’s department. There should 
be an agents’ club to have charge of 


the weekly and special agency meet- 
ings. 
“In every way possible an agency 


spirit should be aroused and continued. 
Contests with or without suitable prizes 
are desirable and helpful in keeping up 
agency enthusiasm. A monthly agency 
journal and weekly boost letters should 
be issued. 

“Frequent agency luncheons, dinner- 
dances, picnics, etc., add much to the 
loyalty of the field man and to the gen- 
eral prosperity of the agency. Wives of 
the underwriters should be invited to 
all semi-social agency affairs. Keep 
them interested and they will help to 
keep their husbands encouraged and 
more active in their work. 

“Advertising a particular policy in 
the daily press is a great help to the 
field force and should be indulged in as 
liberally as the exchequer of the agency 
will permit. Most agents are willing to 
contribute to an advertising fund—ten 
to twenty percent of their first year's 
commission, on such business as he may 
secure directly through the advertising 
campaign 

“A school of practical instruction or a 
correspondence course or both should be 
maintained, particularly by the larger 
agencies, that beginners may earn while 
they learn.” 


N the opening of the symposium on 

how and when to get agents Mr. 

Williams of Seattle started the ball 
rolling. He said: 

“To me, one of the most important 
branches of the business is that of de- 
veloping a sales organization in as effi- 
cient a manner as possible. We prob- 
ably have less scientific data on the 
building of an organization than any 
other phase of the business. Progress 
is being made in that way through the 
accumulation of experience of various 
men. I am sure that you are all anxious 
to hear from men that have been suc- 
cessful in developing agency organiza- 
tions in the various parts of the coun- 
try.” 


Men Gifted with Gab Are 
No Longer Needed 


George D. Alder, manager of the Na- 
tional Life at Salt Lake City, was the 
first speaker. 

I was thinking the other day of a man 
who came into my office and he said to 
me, “Mr. Alder, I want my boy to learn 
life insurance under you, and I want to 
say to you on the side, he has a won- 
derful gift of gab.” I said to him, “My 
dear sir, you have spoiled the boy’s 
chance with me because we don’t want 


men in the life insurance business gifted 


with gab. We want men who are 
earnest and honest workers, that is 
what we want.” I said to him, “Not 


until life insurance men, real or alleged, 
sell life insurance and believe in it as 
they do in their relzion will the great 
institution of life insurance be doing its 
great duty towards the people of this 
country.” 


Broken Down “Skates” Not 
Welcomed in Insurance 


Now, how often it is that men come 
into your office broken down skates, 
good for nothing else, and they heard 
somebody says, “If you can’t do anything 
else, go into the life insurance field.’ 
That is so often said. But as your 
Chairman said this morning, when he 
built up that agency of $25,000,000 a 
year, a mere bagatelle, he must have 
studied the plans and the principles 
requisite in the business for attracting 
to his office the men who would be ca- 
pable of doing that business. 

Now have all of you who are in the 
business cut all your bridges behind 
you? Have you yxone into the life in- 
surance business as a life’s work? If 
you have, you are going to succeed; if 
you haven't, you might just as well quit 
now. 

The life insurance business is not any 
man’s business, it requires skill, it re- 
quires ability, intelligence, and a knowl- 
edge of human nature. Unless you have 
all of those things, you might as well 
say in a month or two, "I am going to 
take a job, I am going to get some other 
kind of employment.” 


Young Man in the Town 
Will Make Big Success 


The young man in the business is the 
man who is going to make a success of 
it if he is properly trained. Sometimes 
I think it is not within the province of 
the general agent to train the young 
men. I think the schools, the Carnegie 
schools, and those specializing in that 
proposition should do the work. Inci- 
dentally, I think the life insurance com- 
panies should take hold of the proposi- 
tion from the field standpoint and they 
should provide the money that is ad- 
vanced, that is necessary to advance to 
procure these young men an education 
in these schools, letting the general 
agent collect that money from the man, 
if necessary, later on or use his own 
judgment as to how it is paid back to 
the company. That is just a thought. 


Companies Want Real 
Agencies Built Up 
I have been with one company for 20 
years. I have tried all the time to do 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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Gatling Gun Rapid Fire Talks Are Given 


HE biggest hit of the convention 
Teympostam Thursday morning was 

the “free for all,” which all of the 
delegates in Medinah Temple entered 
into on discussion of “Methods of Get- 
ting Prospects.” The discussion was 
progressing nicely during the early part 
of the morning, the agents in various 
parts of the convention hall were tak- 
ing part freely in the discussions, but 
when the second section of the general 
topic was taken up, that on general 
methods of getting. prospects from vari- 
ous sources other than old policyhold- 
ers, a prize of $10 was offered for the 
best two minute presentation of this 
question. 

The convention hall was immediately 
thrown into action. The delegates lit- 
erally “flocked” to the platform and an 
hour of rapid fire gems on business get- 
ting methods followed. Harvey Weeks, 
president of the Buffalo Association, 
presided over this particular session and 
held the speakers in check, pounding the 
gavel at the end of the two minutes. 


Speakers Present From 
Various Sections 


Speakers from every section of the 
country, from field solicitors to agency 
managers, from neophytes in the busi- 
ness to veterans of 50 years standing, 
entered into this “free for all.” The 
session was the most enthusiastic of the 
convention. The applause after each 
speaker filled the hall and it was with 
difficulty that the chairman of the meet- 
ing could quiet the audience for the 
following speakers. It is probable that 
more valuable business getting methods 
were brought out in this session than 
under any ott ‘ircumstance. 


E. E. Flickinger Got 
the First Prize 


The judges, A. H. Maurer of the Mid- 
land Mutual Life of Columbus, Ohio; 
L. C. Penfield of Chicago and Alex 
Hammer of Boston, awarded the prize 
to E, E, Flickinger of the John Hancock 
at Indianapolis, who also apparently 
would have received the popular award, 
judging by the applause given to his 
talk. 

This discussion was closed by George 
W. Ryan of the Provident Mutual Life 
at Pittsburgh, who was introduced by 
Chairman Wells as having probably the 
best consecutive weekly production rec- 
ord in the country. Mr. Wells said that 
he had not failed to produce business for 
the company in any week for more than 
nine years. 

The talks given in this symposium 
were as follows: 


First Shot Was Fired 
by Julius H. Meyer 


JULIUS MEYER, Chicago: As has 
been stated the keynote of all solicita- 
tion of old policyholders is service. I 
think that is true of new policyholders. 
Let a life insurance man hold himself 
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Delegates Get Artillery in Motion 
For Two Minute Shots at Pros- 
pects—E. E. Flickinger Gets Prize 


open constantly to give service, service 
in the discussion of a program of a man. 
I had occasion the other day to look 
over the policies of a man, and I found 
that he had $50,000 payable to his chil- 
dren on the trust fund option. At the 
age of 35 they were to receive the prin- 
cipal sum. He made no provision that 
in case one child should die, that per- 
son’s children should be beneficiaries 
under the policy. I pointed out to him 
that if one child died at the age of 34 
the entire balance would not go to his 
children. He saw this and wanted to 
change it. I know that the service ren- 
dered him was worth-while. 

I have a thought on solicitation that 
I want to leave here in the brief time 
that I am here. 

I first came to Chicago about 15 years 
ago as a stranger. I don’t know that 
many of you start soliciting as strangers 
in a community. I came as a stranger 
to Chicago. A friend of mine invited 
me to his table. I went to his table to 
eat my noonday meal. There I met a 
group of men coming and going all 
through that year. I kept a record that 
out of that group that I met at this 
table I wrote $56,000 worth of insur- 
ance. At the end of the year or there- 
abouts, I changed tables, not intention- 
ally, but I met another man who asked 
me to come and sit at his table. I 
wrote that year $152,000 out of the men 
sitting at the table, never soliciting. The 
third year I went to sit at another ta- 
ble, and there I wrote $250,000. The 
point of the matter is this. Don’t eat 
with life insurance men. Eat with men 
that may be prospects. 


Dugal Cree Tells How 
e Charts Business 


DUGAL CREE, Equitable: I heard 
an injunction go out into the highways 
and by-ways and compel them to come 
into protection. I called on a concern 
and said, “I have the honor of repre- 
senting one of the greatest financial or- 
ganizations in the United States, and I 
am not here to sell life insurance. I 
mean that from the bottom of my heart. 
I am the originator of a new method 
that I chart corporations, partnerships, 
and individual’s lives on a scientific ba- 
sis, and I place valuation upon cash by 
itself and upon general uses, ability in 
a business. I show how a small per- 
centage of surplus already gathered will 
do triple duty and how you can at the 
same time build assets to retire inter- 
est. I am willing to appoint you judge 
and jury under no embarrassment or 
obligation whatsoever. If I am not de- 
livering to you an asset by charting 
you, and if I don’t deliver the asset and 
your verdict is to pay to charity, I will 
pay to charity. 

have become what a lot of other 
fellows know by that process. After I 
ask him the first three questions, I give 
him an esthetic Number 2. That was 
Number 1 that I gave him first. I give 
an esthetic like this. “Regardless of 
what your preacher or your banker or 
your attorney or any man that calls on 
you asking you questions, if he betray 
you is unworthy of your confidence. I 
assure you, God be my helper, ? ? 


Uses Material from 
the Medical Reports 


GODFREY MOORE, New York: 
On the medical report there are the 
ages and living brothers and sisters of 
prospects. I go to a prospect and I say 
to him, “You have a brother or brothers 
and sisters who have probably married. 
Have you any one in mind in your fam- 





ily te whose widow you would have to 
contribute support in case of their pre- 
mature death, because if so it may be 
advisable to have you let me see that 
person.” 

I have a number of doctors in my 
clientele, one or two of whom are 
specialists in obstetrical work and they 
are more than glad to give me a raft of 
names of patients in whose families there 
has recently been an increase, and the 
doctor always is in a position to give 
you lots of information about the finan- 
cial position of those families and the 
ages of the children. 


Stock and Bond Men 
Are Good Prospects 


Cc. H. COTTON, Aetna Life, Buffalo. 
I make solicitations among the man- 
agers, assistant managers and salesmen 
of stock and bond houses and spend a 
good deal of time trying to give them 
the very best service for their insurance 
that I can. In the first place, there are 
three things necessary in a prospect: he 
must have the health, the need for insur- 
ance and the money to buy it. Every 
one has the need, some don’t pay any 
attention to that, but stick strictly to the 
people who have money and the health. 
Through these stock and bond salesmen 
and the service that I try to render to 
them I get a list of a great many men 
of considerable means who can be seen 
on insurance for their families. 


“Let Me Do It” 
Is Geo. Dietrich’s Story 


GEORGE DIETRICH, Rochester, N. 
Y. I have been in this game for 10 years. 
I not only write life insurance but other 
lines. The other lines help me to get 
many prospects. I believe in my friend 
Gillman’s methods: Service is the key- 
note of success in my opinion in this 
business, and there isn’t any service that 
I can’t render my policyholders, I don’t 
care what it is, that I don’t render. I 
belong to many organizations and if a 
man has friends over in Europe that he 
wants to get over here, I say, “Let me 
do it for you.” I go to the Chamber of 
Commerce and see that it is done. If 
he has a baby that he wants christened 
and wants to get a minister I say, “Let 
me do it for you.” 

With every policy I write I send a 
letter and I describe minutely the policy 
he has and what it will do for him. Be 
careful that you do that. Say no more 
and no less, but tell him what the policy 
will do for him. When you get that 
done, tell him you write all lines of in- 
surance, and if he is changing his ad- 
dress or his business ,to let you know, 
if he needs more insurance to let you 
know. 


Do the Salesmen Today 
Do Too Much Talking? 


GEORGE RYAN: When the man 
and his wife left the dog and the parrot 
at home alone and the parrot got a little 
frisky and flew down while the dog was 
sleeping and yelled “fire” and the dog 
jumped up and ran all over the house to 
discover a fire and found there was 
none. Then when the parrot later flew 
down and yelled “Robbers” and the dog 
again chased all over the house from 
cellar to garret and found no robbers, 
and when the parrot again flew down 
and disturbed him, he finally grabbed 
the parrot by the neck and flung it 
around and over in the corner and nearly 
broke its neck and did break a wing. 
The parrot, after it climbed back to its 
perch, said, “The trouble with me is I 
talk too damned much.” 

I think we as soliciting agents are 


prone to talk too much where we should 
give the other fellow a chance. 
gone on that theory. and you can say 
many a fine little thing to a prospect 
and give him an opening. One great 
thing is to tell a prospect that you have 
just come from another man, and tell 
him (even if it is imaginary—there are 
imaginary men) that this fellow didn’ 
have good sense enough or brains 
enough or forethought enough or fore. 
sight enough to take out the kind of a 


policy that would educate a child or tha 7 


would take care of his mortgage. 


Hits the Prospect : 
on the Tax Proposition 


If you strike a man who says, “It 


all right to talk about protecting a mort- 9 


gage, but I have paid my mortgage off” 
say to him, “Your home’s clear then?’ 
wie 

“Tt’s practically clear.” 

“What do you mean? 
I’m talking about. It’s clear.’ 

“Well, did you consider that there are 
taxes to be paid? Why in the name o 
heaven don’t you take out the kind o 
policy so if you should die your widor 
would have the money every January 
pay your taxes with?” 


own property at all, bring in the rent 
proposition. If you are talking to: 
dentist and he says, “I have got all | 
can carry,” ‘ 
ing a set of teeth at the time, gold-filled 
ask him what is the value of 
teeth. He will probably tell you $130.5 
Say to him, “Suppose this woman 
wouldn’t pay you, her husband fails 
Would you have to sell all this up-to 
date machinery and get out of these § 
quarters?” ‘ 

“No, I guess not.” j 

“You could get along if she dida' 
stick you?” 

“Oh, I guess I could.” 

“Well, give me the $150 and let of 
she stuck you.” : 


Have a Definite Message 
for All One’s Prospects 


Here is something I could never do- 
start out with 120 cards in my pocktt 
and call on people that I don’t knor 
will be in. Before you leave your office 
sit down with yourself and figure ott 
what that man has got to have in you 
judgment; then find out if he is in, an 
then take the street car or drive ove. 
and when you know he is in and hare 
made the date, say, “This is what I hart 
come over to sell you, by heck, and I's 
going to stay here until a bigger m@ 
than you throws me out.” You go in t0 
see a man and while you are talking 
with him and find he is wavering a little 
you say to yourself, “Well, if he doest! 
buy I have nineteen more to see.” Thi 
is bad. I can’t do that and neither @ 
you. 
It makes me half sore when I * 
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week after week certain agents turning 
in their daily reports (and you ought to 
make daily reports if you only make 
them to yourself, because you will be 
ashamed to turn in a report of two 
people interviewed for the day) with no 
business secured on them. 

Here is the last suggestion: If any of 
you can be big enough life insurance 
writers, I mean big in the proper sense 
of the word like Jim Campbell sitting 
down there of the Northwestern at 
Pittsburgh, take a day off or an after- 
noon off, put your rate book in the 
drawer somewhere, and go out and call 
on a whole lot of people, and when they 
see you coming in, say, “I give you my 
word there shan’t be one word of life 
insurance talked in this whole inter- 
view. We are going to talk about any- 
thing you say.” You will be tempted to 
talk life insurance, but insist that you 
dont’ want to talk life insurance, and 
you will be surprised, because this man 
will go to a friend of his and say, “I 
had a funny experience today. George 
Ryan came into my office and didn’t say 
a word about life insurance. He is the 
first life insurance man in the history of 
my life who ever came to see me or 
spent ten or fifteen minutes with me 
talking something else besides insur- 
ance.” Then they won’t pass on the 
other side of the street when you come 
along. 


Sell Prospects So 
They Will Get Others 


Cc. E. JOHNSON, Davenport, Ia.— 
Sell your prospective client so well and 
so thoroughly that he will get prospects 
for you is the best way, in my judg- 
ment, to get business. 

One stormy Friday evening I had an 
appointment to go out into the country. 


of thoseim Lhe telephone rang about six-thirty. 
vou $130. A gentleman for whom I had written 
; woman four years ago five thousand of twenty- 
and fails ime Pay life said, “Can you come out in the 
his up-to mm Morning-” 

of these I said, “I would be very glad to come 


she didn't 


out in the morning.” 

He said, “I have a prospect I wish 
you would interview.” 

I said, “by the way, I am coming out 
in that direction this evening. I can 


a 


nd let ong Stop either going out or coming back.” 
© | decided to stop on my way out. 

It was his brother-in-law who had 
sold out and was contemplating mov- 
ing to Wisconsin where he had bought 
atarm. I went over the proposition 

ever # with him and found out what his indebt- 
my pock BS edness would be on this farm. He told 
ont = me it would be $5,000. He paid $17,000 
your 0 - for the farm, all but five thousand. He 
hgure a showed me why he should protect that 
ve in - mortgage. I had the man sold. He gave 
1s 1M, a me his word of honor that he would 
oo or come to my office the next Saturday 
wy tm noon, which he did. He said, “I will 
hat ai? show you what I have done. I made 
k, an ad application to another company. I 
igger ba have been examined, but the examiner 
- eralking ns to complete the entire examina- 
i L- I said, “Did you make the settlement 
 » Tht fae "the application ?” 

ils at He said he had not. 

rel I said, “There are ethics in this busi- 
hen I 8 ee I will tell you the same as I 


[Bs 
| 


<3 





want any of my competitors’ 
agents to tell you. If you are not sold 
in the company in which you have al- 
ty made application, I am going to 
= your better judgment tell you what 
“ do. pon that answer he asked me 
"te out his application for $5,000. 

. B. GOFF, Baltimore—I am sort of 
4 second hand backing of Gilman. I 
a My Prospects from satisfied policy- 
rae the majority of whom are sat- 

ed policyholders due to the fact that 
be sell them anything I would not 
oa myself under the same circum- 
the ces. That is to say I never consider 
- sommissions when I sell a man. I 
us as attempt to sell him a policy 
.a " suited for his conditions and as 
oul 1 I get business. Most of this 
of th ed the entire Travelers’ agency 

e United States. 














, FRANK KUHN, Springfield—I am 
licit citing agent, and, therefore, I so- 






— man I come in contact with. 
eve every man a prospect. 





Two New Trustees Are to Be Chosen 


WO new members of the board of 

trustees of the National Life Un- 

derwriters will be elected at a 
meeting of the Board to be held Friday 
evening immediately following the close 
of the regularly scheduled sessions of 
the National Association. The board of 
trustees is composed of seven members, 
upon whom falls the responsibility for 
keeping the organization going, arrang- 
ing the program for the annual meeting, 
outlining the policies to be pursued by 
the organization, and planning for the 
speakers who appear on the various 
sales congresses of the local associations 
throughout the year. 


Insist That Edw. Woods 
Shall Go on Board Again 


The terms of Edward A. Woods, gen- 
eral agent of the Equitable Life of New 
York at Pittsburgh, Pa., and Orville 
Thorp of Dallas, Tex., manager of the 
Kansas City Life, expire this year, Au- 
tomatically A. O. Eliason, retiring presi- 
dent of the National Association and 
state manager of the Minnesota Mutual 
in its home state becomes a member of 
the board of trustees. It will therefore, 
remain for the new president of the Na- 
tional Association, Graham C. Wells, of 
New York, to select only one member. 
The National Association president is 
empowered with the authority to choose 


Earl G. Manning 


the new members of the board of trus- 
tees. 

Although Mr. Woods’ term expires, it 
is known that Mr. Wells and other 
members of the board of trustees are 
reluctant and even determined not to 
let him get away. Mr. Woods is admit- 
tedly the outstanding factor in the Na- 
tional Association today. At lunch on 
Wednesday Mr. Woods remarked to 
some friends that he gave not less than 
25 percent of his time to the work of 
the National Association throughout the 
year. He now desires to be relieved to 
a certain extent and while the National 
Association officers wish to lift from him 
as much of the burden as possible, they 
at the same time, feel that if he should 
not continue as a member of the board 
of trustees, the National Association 
would be without much of the tremen- 
dous driving energy which Mr. Woods 
possesses. 

If Mr. Woods is not permitted to sit 
in the inner councils of the National 
Association, his interest in association 
work will naturally diminish and this is 
not what is wanted by those who have 
a true estimate of Mr. Woods’ value to 
the National Association. Undoubtedly 
the other members of the board of trus- 
tees and President-elect Wells, will sim- 
ply insist on Mr. Woods retaining his 
place on the board of trustees. 


Tells Results 


Obtained on Circular Letters 


ARL G. MANNING, who is with the 

John Hancock Mutual Life in Bos- 
ton, presented some very interesting ma- 
terial in regard to the results obtained 
from the use of circular letters in his 
talk at Medinah Temple Thursday after- 
noon. He said that there were five ele- 
ments of advertising: 1. Personal solicit- 
ing; 2, letters; 3, newspapers; 4, maga- 
zines and periodicals; 6, advertising nov- 
elties, billboards, etc. He confined his 
remarks solely to the second point. 

He said that some eight or nine years 
ago he had “doped out” a letter which 
brought in from 12 to 15 replies per 100, 
and added that anyone familiar with di- 
rect by mail selling would admit that 
that was “some letter.” 


Uses Letters With 
and Without “Bait” 


The first letters,sent out were on lith- 
ographed letterheads and enclosed a re- 
turn postal card. He tried them both 
with and without “bait,” by which he re- 
ferred to offers to send leather pocket 
books, memorandum pads and similar 
articles. He said that in some cases he 
had offered some of his own booklets 
instead of the other articles and that the 
results had been just as good. He sug- 
gested that if any of the other men pres- 
ent had a literary turn they might try 
out that plan. 

On the letters without bait, the re- 





turns were from two to five per 100, and 
on those with bait from 12 to 30 per 
hundred. 

The next set of letters was sent out on 
engraved stationery and with a stamped 
addressed envelope enclosed and he said 
that the returns immediately jumped 40 
to 50 percent above those on the first 
form. 


Little Difference How 
Mailing Lists Secured 


In regard to mailing lists, he held that 
it made very little difference as to how 
they were secured. He said that he had 
tried lists of his personal acquaintances 
and also lists compiled with a reasonable 
degree of discretion from the city di- 
rectory and got about the same results 
in each case. He finds that more re- 
plies will be received in winter than in 
summer. He never sends a letter out 
so as to reach the prospect on Monday 
or the day after a holiday, and tries so 
far as possible to mail it so that it will 
reach him in the afternoon mail, which 
is usually lighter and without so many 
other things to distract his attention as 
in the morning. 

Some months ago Edward A. Woods 
requested Mr. Manning to undertake the 
task of getting together and formulating 
some of the successful soliciting letters 
which had been used by various com- 
panies and agencies. He wrote out to 
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275 companies and 300 individuals. He 
received replies from eight companies 
and mentioned as especially valuable the 
material sent in to him by the Fidelity 
Mutual, Phoenix Mutual, Bankers Life 
of Des Moines and Guardian Life of 
New York, all of which have had great 
success in the use of letters of this sort. 
He also received replies from 40 indi- 
viduals, containing much valuable ma- 
terial. Mr, Manning now proposes to 
put this material into book form if 500 
subscriptions can be obtained at $5 
each, and will contribute his own time 
in making the compilation. He had 
distributed a booklet containing three 
letters to show the style of the material 
which it will contain. 


New Central Life Head 
Is Attending the Meeting 


O. C. Miller, the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Central Life of Des Moines, 
attended some of the sessions of the Na- 
tional Association convention in com- 
pany with Dr. T. C. Denny, secretary 
and agency manager, John P. Stake, 
superintendent of agencies and George 
C. Buck, superintendent of Iowa agen- 
cies. A. C. Larson, general agent at 
Madison, Wis., was also another prom- 
inent Central Life man at the meeting. 
There were 25 other Central Life agents 
in attendance. 


Misunderstanding As 
To Meeting Place 


Some little misunderstanding as to the 
meeting place on Thursday morning 
acted both as a handicap and a boon. 
The attendance at the sectional meet- 
ing at Medinah Temple was greatly re- 
duced due to the announcement having 
been made of another meeting place but 
this brought together a compact audi- 
ence of star producers in the field. The 
“open forum” which resulted was prob- 
ably more beneficial to those in attend- 
ance than if the convention hall had 
been filled. The agents in attendance 
entered heartily into the discussion of 
getting prospects and a wealth of val- 
uable material was brought out. 


Security Life Men on Hand 

The 48 members of the 100,000 Club 
of the Security Life of Chicago, who 
are in Chicago this week for their an- 
nual agency convention, attended the 
annual banquet of the National Associ- 
ation Thursday night in a body, occu- 
pling six tables. The leading agents of 
the company are holding their yearly 
roundup at the Sherman Hotel in Chi- 
cago this week and will conclude their 
convention on Friday evening. At the 
banquet the Security Life delegation 
was headed by President O. W. John- 
son, Vice-President S. W. Goss, and 
Secretary J. C. Seitz. 


Executive Committee Meeting 
A meeting of the new executive com- 
mittee will be held at Medinah Temple 
on Friday morning. The executive com- 
mittee of the National Association is 
composed of a representative from each 
local association. 


Will Have Sounding Board 

A large sounding board has been in- 
stalled at Medinah Temple and will be 
in use when the convention opens there 
Friday morning. It is expected that the 
voices of the speakers at Friday’s ses- 
sions will carry to every part of the 
house, The acoustic properties of Me- 
dinah are peculiar in that speakers can- 
not easily be heard if they do not stand 
in just the right place. 


I have always practiced careful sav- 
ing and frugal spending. Even when a 
poor boy I somehow managed to put 
something in the savings bank, no mat- 
ter how little, every pay day. 


The man who is continually at work 
is the man who is happy and con- 
tinuously successful. 
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See Improvement in Agency Training 


Great Wastage in Turnover Noted in Days Gone By is Being Modified By 
Advanced Methods of Preparing the Salesman for Rendering High Class Service 


sided at the group meeting Thurs- 
when the subject, 
“Training the Agent,” was discussed. 
Mr. Thorp in his opening remarks 
stressed the importance of knowledge 
of life insurance service in the schooling 
of agents. He said: 

“To properly train life insurance sales- 
men requires a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of life insurance service. Life in- 
surance is a great, cooperative business 
in which millions of people pool their 
lives together and with their own 
moneys insure each other. The business 
is owned by the people, and operated by 
and for the people. In the development 
of the business it was found essential 
to group the work under certain depart- 
ment heads, such as actuarial depart- 
ment, medical department, investment 


O ised at THORP of Dallas pre- 
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Director of Life Insurance Training 
Course, New York University 


department, executive department, 
agency department, etc. The growth 
and achievement of the business can be 
traced, step by step, with the develop- 
ment of experts to manage these depart- 
ments. 


Specialists Are Needed 
in Technical Lines 


“A universal ‘standard has long since 
been established that the policyholders’ 
business demands the service and coun- 
sel of an expert actuary to manage and 
supervise the actuarial department. Ina 
sense he is the architect of the life insur- 
ance structure. He must, therefore, be 
a specialist in order that he can safely 
direct and guide the building of the busi- 
ness. Nothing short of the best trained 
medical man available can answer the 
urgent demands of the medical depart- 
ment. The investment department of 
the business is directed by the best 
trained minds in the investment world. 
Men who are past masters in the study 
of American business and _ securities. 
Men with less equipment cannot meas- 
ure up to the requirement of this branch 
of the business. There is probably no 
other group of men who are directing 
American business today who stand out 
as towering giants more than the life 
insurance company executives. 

“In meeting the demands of these de- 
partments of the business, nothing short 
of highly trained experts are capable of 
filling the bill, and yet, as important as 


these departments are, I feel that we can 
say without being misunderstood or 
being misjudged by the heads of any of 
these great life insurance departments, 
that none of them are more important 
than the agency department. It is this 
department that brings this wonder- 
ful service to the people, and makes of it 
a thing of beauty and joy forever. The 
people’s appreciation of the business can 
be measured in terms of the agency de- 
partment’s service. What, then, shall be 
the standard of the life insurance sales- 
man if he is to measure up to the de- 
mands of the American policyholders? 
Shall he be a hit-and-miss, “haphazard, 
untrained workman, or shall he, like the 
experts in all of these other departments 
directing the interests of the American 
policyholders, be also an expert? 


Standard of Agency 
Work Has Improved 


“Our question is superfluous, and yet 
the way the agency business of Amer- 
ican life insurance has been conducted, 
at least up until recent years, one would 
think this department of the life insur- 
ance business was of minor importance; 
was in reality a side-wheeler to the rea! 
business, but thanks to that band of 
leaders who years ago caught the vision 
of a greater and bigger life insurance 
service, as a result of their activities, 
their sacrifices and their intense loyalty 
to their ideals, they have succeeded in 
awakening that subconscious mind of 
the American underwriter until today 
new standards are being formulated in 
every section of the land. A new con- 
ception of the possibilities of the busi- 
ness, and a new appreciation of the de- 
mands of the business are being born 
every day. The leaders in the under- 
writing world are thoroughly alive to 
the new demands that are being made 
on the underwriter of today. The busi- 
ness is no longer a haphazard business 
but is one requiring the best of human 
life in order*to properly measure up to 
the opportunities and demands of today. 


Trained Specialists 
Are Required Today 


“The life insurance business of today 
requires an agency department of trained 
specialists, and we should not be sur- 
prised at this because the business has 
arrived. It is one of the most important 
lines of business in American life today, 
and when we consider the achievements 
in all other lines of human activity, 
whether it be the scientist, the painter, 
the orator, the lawyer, the doctor, the 
merchant, the agriculturist, or whatever 
particular line of endeavor it may be, 
we may rest assured of one thing—that 
no one single accomplishment of merit 
and duration has ever been made in any 
of these lines by anyone other than 
trained specialists. Therefore, our con- 
clusion is obvious. 

“If the modern underwriter hopes to 
measure up to the demands of today, 
and take his place in the world’s work- 
shop along with the other specialists 
who are doing the things that really 
count, then he must be a trained under- 
writer. 


Wastage in Turnover 
Has Been Apparent 


“In considering the subject of training 
new agents it would be proper and 
timely for us to review briefly. some of 
the outstanding characteristics of the old 
hit-and-miss plans of agency work. We 
are especially concerned with the wast- 
age in agency turnover. If the average 
business concern paying its representa- 


tives a fixed salary had the turnover 
which the average life insurance agency 
experiences, it would go out of business 
almost before it started. This turnover 
is due to the lack of preparation which 
the average agent has received prepara- 
tory to or coincident with entering the 
life underwriting field. While the basis 
for the operation of the actuarial de- 
partment and the medical department of 
a life insurance company is thoroughly 
scientific, and the standards controlling 
the policies of the investment depart- 
ment have been worked out through 
long years of experience in which the 
best thought and judgment available has 
been brought to bear upon the business 
that it may be conducted with the great~ 
est degree of safety and profit, yet, on 
the other hand, the agency work has 
been conducted with a _ rule-of-thumb 
and cut-and-dry method which has 
seemed to ignore the very essentials of 
scientific sales organization procedure. 


Many Who Failed Were 
Not Properly Trained 


“Not only have life companies and 
agency organizations suffered from this 
excessive turnover, but literally thou- 
sands of agents, many of whom have 
the qualifications for success, have en- 
tered the life underwriting field and been 
forced to give up the work as total fail- 
ures simply because Proper training and 
direction were not given to them. This 

















excessive turnover has been evident 
the general public, and has only beg 
a discouragement to men well qualifig 


for success as life underwriters, but hal 


led the public to rather disparage lik 
underwriting as a profession. The im 
mense volume of life insurance in fore 
is, on the whole, a tribute to the funds 
mental value of life insurance service 


the growing appreciation of life insuJ 
ance on the part of the American peopkl 


and the initiative and ability of th 
great band of life underwriters wh 


have equipped themselves for their tai] 


as emissaries of 
the world.” 


“the greatest thing x 


Proper Equipment Is 
Now Found Necessary 


“Until only in most recent years haw 


the company and general agency force 
awakened to the importance of a prope 
equipment for the life insurance ager 
as the basis of continued success. Te 
years ago the interest that has bets 
manifested in the agency sectional cor 
ference which has been in session at th 
convention would have been out of th 
ordinary for it is only within the lastt 
years that any great attention has bee 
given to the subject of training nev 
agents. One might say that an app 
ciation of the necessity for training th 
field workers has developed coincident 
with the amplification of the uses for lit 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 
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Holds Personal Training An Essential 


Vigorous Attack on Programs Which 
Place Schools, Correspondence Courses 


Above Field Training Made by Manager 


N this wonderful day, when our mod- 

ern schools and _ universities are 

adopting life insurance salesmanship 
ourses of the highest type, not enough 
attention is being paid to the proper 
raining in the field of the life salesman. 
Heretofore, for the most part, field train- 
ng of the life agent has been considered 
a haphazard substitute for something or 
other intangible and undefined, which 
he salesman would not have received 
anyway. These haphazard and loose 

ethods have been resultant in the enor- 

ous and grievous turnover so existent 
n many general agencies and branch 
ofice departments. 


Self-Training Has 
Made Present Forces 


However, there must have been some 
more or less successful field training 
methods for life salesmen in the past. 

he army of underwriters in attendance 
at this great convention, represent in the 
main the success of our great underwrit- 
ing body. I will venture that the vast 

ajority present has not had the priv- 
ilege of earning and possessing a dip- 
Joma or certificate from either a uni- 
yersity or company salesmanship course. 
fet who will say that this majority has 
ot that splendid knowledge of life in- 
surance science, that enormous grasp of 
he details of life salescraft, and that 
tremendous vital force of selling all so 
ecessary to the wonderful strides which 
the life underwriters of America are 
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going to make in the next decade. What 
has this to do with our subject? Simply 
this — responsibility for the success of 
every One composing this majority may 
be fixed upon some sort of a field train- 
ing given by some superior, some gen- 
eral agent or agency supervisor. 

More to the subject, every future re- 
cruit in our ranks should receive and 
can receive a genuine, well-planned field 
training. This leads me to a fearless 
comparison—as against the sales course 
graduate, who must pick his own way 
through the devious trails of practical 
salesmanship, give me every time the 
raw recruit who has a carefully planned 
field training to accompany him through 
the first paths of hard experience. Of 
course, the ideal situation is the com- 
bination of both, where the graduate 
steps into experiences fortified by his 
sales course behind him, and is led to 
success by an honest-to-goodness prac- 
tical field instruction, 

These conclusions been 


have not 
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reached without some logical study of 
salesmanship. Life insurance salesman- 
ship is a science, it is an art, it is a 
ministry, it is a unifying force, it is a 
civilizer. All of these factors are com- 
ponent parts of the successful life under- 
writer, not supplements. Of these five 
focus points, the last three cannot be 
covered well bv textbooks or in the 
class room. They need field instruction. 


Must Know Goods 
and Sales Fundamentals 


Training in the field constitutes only 
two fundamental phases. First, a knowl- 
edge of the salesman’s own goods; sec- 
ond, just successful selling. Other valu- 
able information must, of course, be im- 
parted to the field man, but these two 
phases are the fundamentals. All life 
companies have their own strong points, 
their own special methods of underwrit- 
ing. Then there is participating and non- 
participating insurance, and other dis- 
tinctive differences too numerous to 
mention. This is the day of specialists. 
Every salesman to be successful must 
have at his finger tips a thorough knowl- 
edge of his own specialties, his own type 
of goods; and the best methods of mar- 
keting his particular line of goods. This 
knowledge can surely be imparted best 
to the individual salesman by his imme- 
diate superiors on the active firing line. 
The lawyer may meet a stumbling block 
in arranging the defense for one of his 
early clients. He can retire to a law 
library and obtain precedent to back 
him up. The surgeon may call consul- 
tation before he decides definitely to 
operate. The banker may consult his 
files and his associates before acting. 
The manufacturer may call together his 
department heads before his decision is 
given. 

Salesman Must Be Ready; 

Cannot Look Up Data 


How different is.the profession of sell- 
ing. The salesman must meet his prob- 
lems alone and at once and must take 
decisive action right now, and his prob- 
lems deal with the uncertain and chang- 
ing elements of human nature. Let me 
tell you, ladies and gentlemen, field train- 
ing as it is construed in this discussion, 
is the only source of instruction which 
can render the salesman potent at such 
times. 

There are two speakers to follow, who 
will develop methods of field training in 
the city and in the rural districts. I do 
not wish to trespass on their subjects. 
However, there are two general ques- 
tions to which I would like to attempt 
an answer. First, who should give this 
field training, and second, how can it 
best be given? 

The general agent or branch manager 
must be the instructor and he must em- 
ploy assistants who can render efficient 
field training. You will notice I used the 
word “and” not “or.” The general agent 
or branch manager who cannot himself 
successfully instruct his men how to sell 
does not belong, and the sooner home 
office agency officials realize this the 
less will be the number ‘of* failures in 
building agency organizations. 


Best Methods for 
Handling These Classes 


How successful field training can best 
be given presents greater problems. In 
cities or large focal centers where from 
four to 40 agents can be assembled to- 
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gether class meetings should be held at 
least weekly and better, twice weekly, 
with the general agent and his assist- 
ants in charge. If necessary attendance 
must be compulsory. I am not includ- 
ing here early morning pep meetings, 
which, while wonderful in effect, are 
purely inspirational—pep meetings are 
entirely adjuncts to real field training. 
These classroom sessions should be de- 
voted half of the time to fundamentals 
and principles of the science of life in- 
surance and life insurance salesmanship 
and the other half to meeting the prob- 
lems which present themselves in your 
own particular locality. Readings should 
be. assigned in advance and papers and 
discussions required of the salesmen 
themselves. A definite course of instruc- 
tion must be followed. These meetings 
should be held every week of every year 
during the entire lifetime of the agency. 
Never have these meetings “unplanned” 
ahead, and compulsory attendance will 
soon be unnecessary. 


Can Be Operated 
in Rural Districts 


Can this idea be carried out with iso- 
lated agents in the rural districts? Yes, 
indeed. The general agent and his aides 
must constitute themselves in these cases 
as tutors with an individual pupil. Carry 
out the city meeting idea once a month 
or oftener, if possible, with one or more 
agents in attendance. Augment this 
with not too frequent correspondence 
with prescribed readings and sales 
forms. Make your rural agent wade 
through a definite course of instruction 
and help him do it. And be sure you 
stay long enough when you visit your 
agent’s town conducting an individual 
class, to be able to secure with him two 
or three good applications for life insur- 
ance. This also has an effect of making 
compulsory study and attendance un- 
necessary. 

Only Problem Is to 

Know Own Company 


Bear in mind again, the real problem 
of the general agent or branch manager 
is only to have every salesman in his 
organization know all about his own 
company and its policies, and how best 
to sell these policies. This thought em- 
phasizes the value of the one phase of 
sales instruction which is pertinent to 
field training as compared to training by 
schools and courses, namely, individual 
instruction and ‘personal supervision. 
One life salesman trained to successful 
attainments is worth 20 new appoint- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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Explain Company Sales Courses in Use 


HE discussion on company courses 
Tet instruction other than corre- 

spondence, a section of the sympos- 
jum on agency building, was opened by 
Winslow Russell, vice-president and 
agency manager of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life, who said: 

The organization of an effective train- 
ing school in our home office presented 
certain very definite problems that had 
to be solved before we could begin 
our work. The most far-reaching nec- 
essity was the requirement of an abso- 
lutely standard contract with salesmen. 
Perhaps the second problem was the 
effective, yet cooperative control of our 
branch offices. Closely following these, 
came the very important question of 
whether a training course should be re- 
quired or optional with the new sales- 
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man. Curriculum, a division manager 
for the school, necessary assistants, 
and a score of smaller questions pressed 
us for a satisfactory answer. 


Utmost Cooperation 

in Compulsory Courses 

Our school plans have now been in 
operation for three years and eight 
months. We commenced the standard- 
ization of our salesmen’s contracts ten 
years ago and they have long since 
become uniform. Twenty-nine of our 
37 offices are conducted upon the so- 
called branch office plan. It seems rea- 
sonably clear, so we made our course 
compulsory for all new men, and have 
had the utmost cooperation from all of 
our managers, many of whom have 
made this very requirement their best 
asset in selling the business. 

The overwhelming majority of appli- 
cants who complete our personal history 
record or application blank for sales 
positions say, in answer to the question, 
“Please state why you desire a con- 
nection with this company”—‘Because 
of the training course which you offer.” 

The man needed to whip the whole 
plan into shape fortunately was already 
a part of our organization. He was 
backed by the vitally necessary factor 
of successful life insurance experience 
plus teaching ability learned through 
adequate effort at the head of army 
training schools during the war. His 
first assistant was trained as a success- 
ful insurance salesman under him and 
is now functioning in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. Twenty officials and di- 
vision heads give of their best during 
the three weeks that our students re- 
main in Hartford. 

Three by-products are already 
process of development: 

First—The more efficient application 


in 


Excellent Results from Operation of 
Plans Other Than Correspondence Are 
Shown at Thursday Sectional Meeting 


of a correspondence preliminary course 
used for many years before our school 
was organized, but now given under 
the direction of our training school be- 
fore the student leaves his agency for 
the school session. 

Second—An _ extension school en- 
abling the man at more distant points 
to get the personal contact course of 
instruction and permitting the older 
group of salesmen to have the benefit 
of our course in counselorship. 

Third—The training school as a labo- 
ratory for a growing group of young 
college graduates who are carefully se- 
lected from the graduating classes of 
nearby schools of business administra- 
tion. These young men remain as a 
separate group in our training depart- 
ment of student salesmen as long as is 
necessary. They are then turned over 
to such branch offices as may give 
promise of being able to continue the 
good work of the student. None but 
those who have demonstrated their 
ability to sell successfully are sent to 
our branch managers from this group. 
This plan gives promise of wide and 
useful development. 


Schools Have Proven 
a Great Success 


Our plans went into operation Jan. 
1, 1920. We have graduated seventeen 
classes from our home office school and 
one extension school at Chicago. Two 
hundred twenty-nine students have been 
enrolled. One hundred and thirty of 
these graduates are now with the com- 
pany. The graduates of our school, all 
new men, paid for $7,000,000 of new 
business in 1922, with new premiums of 
$236,000. During the first six months 
of this year these graduates paid for 
$4,900,000 with $171,000 in new pre- 
miums. Our largest class begins the 
eighteenth term next Monday with 30 
enrollments. 


School Costs Company 
$120 Per Capita 


The per capita cost per man for train- 
ing, including rent of school room, 


space and salaries of the director, assist- 
ant and clerical help runs not far from 
$120 per student. The director of our 
school holds a regular branch man- 
ager’s contract and between sessions 
personally sells a goodly volume of 
business and we consider this essential. 
His assistant is now selling more busi- 
ness between sessions than he formerly 
sold with his entire time and gives him 
a very important point of view in his 
teaching work. The services of both 
of these men are available at all times 
for our student group selling. Four of 
our branch managers are graduates of 
our school and among the graduates are 
several potential managers. 

The turnover of our early classes was 
very heavy. As we have tried to per- 
fect our selection plans the turnover 
has diminished, but we shall always have 
some turnover. The success of any 
home office school depends largely upon 
the efficiency and supervision of the 
branch manager when the student re- 
turns to his field. 


As School Develops 
Per Capita Cost Drops 


Our school has passed beyond the 
experimental stage. “Our capital in- 
vestment has been made and our per 
capita overhead from this time on will 
diminish as the number of students in- 
crease. There can be no possible com- 
parison between the value of the $10,- 
000,000 of graduate business which our 
students will place this year with any 
similar $10,000,000 placed at any other 
period in our history. The returns will 
not be immediate and we are not im- 
patient. 

We shall continue to perfect our plans 
as from time to time we learn of bet- 
ter and more economical methods. We 
are glad to share our experience with 
any who may be interested in similar 
work and are indebted to a good many 
people inside and outside of our business 
for the valuable help that has been given 
us in order that we may improve the 
type of salesman in the field of life 
insurance selling for our company. 


Increasing Variety of Policies Seen 


Convention Headquarters 
Medinah Temple, Chicago 


HE Thursday afternoon session at 

Medinah Temple started off with 

the “case method” discussion on in- 
creasing the variety of policy forms 
used. William M. Furey, general agent 
of the Berkshire Life at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
presided at that session and introduced 
Robert F. Palmer of Chicago, who 
opened the discussion by telling briefly 
of the necessity for fitting the policy to 
the prospect and outlining a real life in- 
surance program for him, rather than 
trying to sell him any particular form 
of policy to which the agent may be par- 
tial. William M. Duff of Pittsburgh in- 
troduced the speakers who handled the 
various illustrative cases outlined in the 
program, and also closed the discus- 
sion. Several of the cases were omitted 
in order to make room for the address 
by Charles J. Rockwell, director of the 
school of life insurance salesmanship at 
the University of Pittsburgh, who was 
scheduled to speak Thursday morning, 


but was transferred to the afternoon’ 


session. 
Mr. Rockwell started his address im- 


mediately after the -conclusion of the 
case method discussion. His topic was 
“Delivering a Selling Talk” and he gave 
a graphic presentation of modern sales- 
manship methods. 


Delegates Interested in 
Practical Selling Points 


The attendance at the sessions at Me- 
dinah Temple on Thursday showed that 
the majority of the delegates were more 
interested in the topics to be taken up 
at the group meeting there, which was 
concerned directly with practical sales- 
manship points, than in the one at the 
Drake Hotel, which was devoted to 
agency questions. 

The attendance was not large at the 
opening of the morning session, but the 
delegates kept filing in all during the 
sessions and before the noon adjourn- 
ment the attendance was probably al- 
most three-fourths of that on the open- 
ing day. It was equally as good at the 
afternoon session. 

The announcement made by Griffin 
M. Lovelace, director of the school of 
life insurance salesmanship in New 
York University, of the establishment 
of a scholarship in that university by 





Joseph D. Bookstaver of New York was 
greeted with great applause and Mr 
Bookstaver was called to the platform, 
so that all of the delegates might havea 
chance to look him over. 


Thomas C. Hill Was 


Stricken at Break fas 


Thomas C. Hill of Philadelphia, super. 7 


intendent of agents of the Provident 
Mutual Life, was stricken with paralysis 
at the breakfast table at the Drak 
Hotel in Chicago Thursday morning 
His condition was considered serious 
He was taken to his room and medicd 
aid was summoned. Vice-President 
M. A. Linton was with him. This i 
Mr. Hill’s second stroke. Before going 
to home office work he was a genera” 
agent and personal producer. 


Phoenix Mutual’s New 
Manager at Cincinnati 


Simpson E. Spencer, who has bee 
assistant manager of the Chicago oi. 
fice of the Phoenix Mutual Life ha) 
been transferred to Cincinnati to be 
come manager of the company’s offic 
in that city. He is succeeded as a 
sistant manager in Chicago by Benje- 
min H. Oliver, who has been assoc- 
ated with the Chicago office for the 
past seven or eight -years. Thes 
changes have been in contemplation for 
some time but were announced Thurs 
day in connection with the visit to Chi- 
cago of several of the Phoenix Mutul 
home office officials, who are attending 
the convention of the National Associ 
tion of Life Underwriters, 


Charles C. Gilman Made 
A Hit With Delegates 


Charles C. Gilman of Boston agait 
made a hit before the convention aud 
ence. As on the opening day, he wa 
called from the audience and gave som 
of his “pep” words to the agents. Os 
Wednesday, Mr. Gilman was recei 
with great applause, as he was the fit 
speaker on the program who could & 
heard in every corner of the hall. Tk 
worth of his message on Wednesda 
earned a place for him in the estimati 
of the convention delegates, so that 
appearance on the platform on Thu 
day morning again called for a 
reception in the form of applause. 
Gilman is an aggressive speaker 
always carries a message to his 
ience. 


MOTOR CYCLE RACE 


Chicago life underwriters entertainél 
the National Association of Life Ut 
derwriters at a cafeteria dinner and & 
tertainment at the Municipal Pier, Wet 
nesday night. About 2500 were served 
in cafeteria style on the spacious roo! 
garden of the Municipal Pier. After 
dinner, there was an entertainment ® 
the auditorium of the pier, with dat 
between the acts. Among other things 
there was a motorcycle race by 
Day, A. O. Eliason, “Jack” Shuf a 
other notables. These big guns of # 
National Association pedalled the® 
selves vigorously up and down the das® 
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J. G. Sigmund, superintendent of 
agents of the Cedar Rapids Life, in the 
symposium on getting agents, told of 
finding value in cooperation of local 
examiners or prospective examiners. 
He read a letter which is addressed to 
the medical men that has secured good 
responses. The letter is as follows: 

“My dear Dr. Blank:—We are anxious 
to get a man to represent us in your 
community. We know from past expe- 
rience that there is always one man in 
the territory where we operate who is 
glad to see us do business, and that is 
our examining physician. Therefore, we 
ask you for some assistance in procur- 
ing an agent in your neighborhood. 

“You have examined for a great many 
companies and have seen many life in- 
surance men come and go in your town. 
All of these men pay you a visit. Some 
of them give you some examinations 
while some do not. It stands to reason, 
then, that you are more or less familiar 
with the qualifications of the successful 
agent. He must first of all be honest 
and he must stand well with the people. 
He must be a worker. 

“We have better success with young 
men. You may know of some live young 
chap who wants to better himself. He 
may be a clerk in a store, manager of 
an elevator, high school principal, sta- 
tion agent, lumber yard manager or fire 
insurance man. We have had splendid 
luck with assistant cashiers in country 
banks. To such a man we can give an 
exceptional opportunity and will teach 
him the business and assist him in start- 
ing. 

“Won't you take the time today to 
think a little on this and furnish us one 
or several names of likely men? I as- 
sure you we will appreciate it and will 
reciprocate at the first opportunity.” 
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byte M. Duff of the Woods Agency 
e Sourgh, took an active part in the 
mvention program this year. Mr. Duff, 
— to the front very rapidly as a 
or im the National Association, 














The Minnesota Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


SAINT PAUL 


Organized 1880 


THE 


A. O. ELIASON 


AGENCY 


Exceptional Opportunities 
for High Grade Producers 
in Both City and Country. 


Special Course of Training 


in Office and Field Given 
to New Men. .. .. .* 


For Openings in Minnesota, Address 


A. O. ELIASON 
St. Paul 


For Openings Elsewhere, Write 


O. J. LACY, 2nd Vice-Pres. 


For the State of Minnesota 
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Suggestions for Delivering Selling Talk 


HE common practice of discussing 
4 the interview sectionally has re- 

sulted in creating a mistaken con- 
ception of it as consisting of separate 
and distinct parts. The approach, the 
discussion and the close. As a matter 
of fact. it is but one continuous process 
which depends for its success upon the 
kind and degree of feeling that the pres- 
entation or discussion arouses. Instead 
of detached episodes it has stages of 
feeling which, to result in an adoption 
of the proposal, must have growth and 
momentum, ranging from mere casual 
curiosity to intense desire. 


Selling Interview Is 

Social Situation 

A‘ selling interview is, in structure, a 
social situation and a mutual and co-op- 





Dr. Charles J. Rockwell, in his “Deliv- 
ering a Selling Talk;’ passed on to his 
hearers something that they will be im- 
mediately able to use as soon as they get 
back on the firing line again. Mr. Rock- 
well spoke Thursday morning. He is the 
director for the school of Life Insurance 
Salesmanship at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


erative discussion whose sequence of 
ideas is susceptible of control. A fav- 
orable feeling toward the subject is first 
aroused and as discussion proceeds this 
feeling becomes cumulative, finally con- 
verging into the decision to accept the 
proposal. The various stages of feeling 
are not matters of precise measurement, 
and as a matter of fact are subject to 
sudden elevations and depressions. Ar- 
bitrarily we consider that stage which 
has for its primary object the establish- 
ment of a favorable social contact, and 
the preparation of the prospect’s mind to 
entertain a proposal without prejudice, 
as our approach. 

When that stage is reached where the 
prospect ceases to be hostile or indif- 
ferent and evidences some willingness 
to hear our proposal we begin our pres- 
entation of it. Naturally we cannot at 


Many Good Pointers on How to Clinch 
The Sales Are Offered by Prominent 
Authority on Insurance Salesmanship 
By CHARLES J. ROCKWELL 


Director, Life Insurance School, University of Pittsburgh 


this stage be sure whether his desire is 
due to mere curiosity, courtesy or 
aroused self-interest. But what follows 
is, and must be, in continuation and in 
explanation of what went before, or the 
stage of feeling secured will be lost. 


Two Factors—Ideas 
Manner of Presentation 


The presentation of a life insurance 
program for a client’s consideration 
might be discussed from two points of 
view. Of these, the ideas to be pre- 
sented (which may be called the mater- 
ial which makes up the service pro- 
posed) is the one which usually first 
comes to mind and hence is most fully 
developed. The other angle is that of 
the manner in which these ideas should 
be presented to insure their fair consid- 
eration and the best chance of their 
adoption. This we might call the me- 
chanics of the presentation: 

A successful presentation depends as 
much upon the way in which ideas are 
presented as it does upon the merits of 
the ideas themselves and the order, or 
sequence, in which they are introduced 
and the media employed to introduce 
them, vitally influence the consideration 
they will receive. 


Should Get Fundamentals 
Before Taking Action 


Before attempting the performance of 
any really important act it is well to go 
back to, and proceed from, fundamen- 
tals. What is to be accomplished by the 
act and by what means shall it be done? 
There are the fundamental questions in 
planning a selling talk. The objective 
to be attained is to arouse his determin- 
ation to bring about a result we shall 
describe to him and then secure his ap- 
proval of the means we have planned 
to bring this result about. Both the 
purpose and the means being of our 
conception it is obvious that we must 
undertake the leadership of the thought 
processes which will incline him favor- 
ably toward our ideas. It is important 
that we select a method of presentation 
which can be followed with the least 
effort, and which will encounter the min- 
imum of difficulty. A natural process 
is in every case easier to follow than 
an artificial one. 

The most successful presentation is 
that which follows the steps taken in 
making a voluntary purchase. In do- 
ing this the buyer asks for exactly what 
he wants, often describing it in detail 
and stating the purposes for which he 
wants it. The closer we conform our 
selling process to natural processes the 
easier the sales will be to make, and 
conversely the more artificial and com- 
plicated we make the process the more 
difficult will be the task of inducing the 
buyer to follow our leadership. 


Follow Natural Sequence 
of Mental Actions 


In the instance of the voluntary pur- 
chase the buyer had in mind what he 
wanted done, encountered an obstacle 
to the successful doing of it, knew what 
would overcome this hindrance and 
sought for this assistance. Hence, there 
was a purpose, a difficulty and a solu- 
tion, and they were considered by the 
buyer in just that order. The end was 
considered first, followed by the needs 
of attaining it. Back of the purchase 
idea was the motive for buying, in the 
nature of a result he desired to realize. 

Suppose we attempt to conform our 


presentation of the idea of buying to 
this elementary, natural, hence easy, 
process. We would first plan for a client 
a certain result which should so touch 
one of his chief interests that he would 
determine upon realizing it. Certain dif- 
ficulties which may interfere with this 
are pointed out, and the means for solv- 
ing them offered.and explained. Since 
the solution removes the obstacles which 
may prevent the, desired result from 
occurring he considers the solution fa- 
vorably. 

Adopting the’ natural sequence of 
ideas as the best one to follow, because 
it is the easiest, we recognize that men 
act in obedience to their feelings more 
promptly than they do to logical con- 
victions. They act, because they feel— 
but before they feel they must see. To 
establish a purpose we must get him 
to see a result he will consider worth- 
while, in actual process of realization. 


Motive for Buying 
Must Be Pictured 


Men will most strongly and certainly 
desire those results which attach to their 
chief interests. Before they will desire 
even these they must see the result in 
the actual state of realization. Hence 
the salesman selects an interest of his 
client and pictures it enjoying an im- 
proved status. If the picture is clear 
even a brief contemplation of this result 
causes a desire for it and its realization 
becomes a purpose of the buyer. 

Between the present status of the in- 
terest thus to be benefited and that 
status which we have pictured are many 
difficulties that may interfere or prevent 
the realization of the buyer’s aroused 
desire. Many of these may not be 
known to him, some are not admitted 
by him as being such, of others he is 
aware. But whenever he recognizes 
these as opposing the realization of the 
result he wants they become problems 
to him, demanding a solution which he 
will quickly seek and be inclined to 
adopt. 

It is the nature of a problem io seek 
its solution quickly, and in this effort 
men will turn to those solutions with 
which they are most familiar. Hence 
the solution we offer is frequently 
brought into competition with others 
promising the same final result. The 
salesman will then be prepared to ad- 
mit without comment all points of simi- 
larity but stress certain points of out- 
standing advantage which his solution 
must offer; for example, that it is easier, 
more simple, more certain or more con- 
venient. Any delay in offering the solu- 
tion when the problem is recognized is 
certain to create this competitive situa- 
tion between it and the one of the pros- 
pect’s selection. 


Painting Word Pictures 
Is Valuable Gift 


An effective presentation would from 
this appear to be a series of pictures—a 
panorama, or procession of future events 
passing in review—described by the 
salesman and reconstructed by the pros- 
pect. To cause him to construct them 
the description must be clear and vivid 
and appeal to his feelings. Unless his 
feelings are engaged he will not make 
the effort to create the picture. Nor 
will his picture likely be as clear to him 
as ours is to us. 

Even when painting the pictures of a 
happy result as affecting one of his chief 
interests we must remember that even 
these interests are often partially eclipsed 








by other ideas of greater recency or viv. 
idness and that our problem is to bring 
a particular interest back to active prom. 
inence and cause him to project his 
imagination into a future which is both 
indefinite as to date and involving an 
event unpleasant to contemplate. This 
performance, being also in competition 
with his present mental activity, may 
require more for its success than ou 
powers of description before we can 
secure from him the necessary expres. 
sion of his desire to attain the result 
described. 

It is in the endeavor to get an admis. 
sion as to the difficulties which we ree- 
ognize as problems that men’s inability 
or unwillingness to paint mental pictures 
at our suggestion operates most power- 
fully against us. The prospect cannot 
conceive such occurrences happening to 
his family; cannot separate himself from 
the future situation, or perhaps his justi- 
fied confidence in his own capacity tine. 
tures even his consideration of a future 
situation in which he knows he will have 
























































WILLIAM M. FUREY 
General Agent Berkshire, Pittsburgh 







no part. 
Illustrating Descriptions 
Brings Definite Interest 


When words fail to evoke imaginatio 
or arouse feelings we employ the aid 
his memory and cite specific cast 
wherein the situation we are endeavor 
ing to have him appreciate actually dif 
happen. These human interest storie 
are the illustrations in our sales tak 
They assist us in our descriptions bY 
making definite and concrete a talk that 
is too often abstract or general, and both 
assist the prospect in the effort to pit 
ture the situations described, and stim 
late him to make such efforts. 

Such stories may relate to happy ** 
uations, whether due to an insuranct 
service or not; or may be evidence th# 
the difficulties pointed out can really % 
cur. They should be about perso 
whom he considers his equals or sup 
riors—persons who were once situate 
as he i@now or hopes to be—and shout 
preferably be cases within the range ® 
his own acquaintance. . is0 

Stories of success and happiness 3° 
stimulate the natural tendency t? ™ 
tate and excel our equals or superid 
and cause us to turn to the means a 
promise to assist us in doing this. “7 
ries of disaster, because of failure 
recognize as such the very problems 
are pointing out prompts him to _ 
for means to avoid them. Parallel @ » 
may be used to say, with safety, te 
pleasant or unpalatable things ™ © 
third person which apply with soe 
force to the situation of the pros 
himself. 
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A Wider Field 


The Old Colony Life 
home office building is 
ideally situated in the 
heart of the financial 
}) and insurance district 
i of Chicago. It is but 
| 3 stones throw from 
74 the New Illinois Mer- 
i} chants Bank Building: 
“| next door to the new 
‘ | Federal Reserve Bank 

Building and just across 
; the street from the 
Insurance Exchange. 














| Such a location is of 
distinct advantage. It 
is easily accessible. It 














has a prominent posi- 
tion. 


The fact that our agents have a wider 
field and an increased opportunity 
augurs well for their future. They 
have plenty of chances of permanently 
increasing their incomes for we have: 


Age Limits from 2 to 60. Policies 
for substantial amounts (up to $3,000) 
for Children on variety of Life and 
Endowment plans, thus enabling 
parents to buy all of the Family’s 
insurance on the Ordinary, i.e. Annual, 
Semi-annual or Quarterly Premium 
plan. Participating and Non- 
Same rates 
Double 
Indemnity and Total and Permanent 
Disability features for Males and 
Females alike. Standard and Sub- 


standard Risk Contracts, i.e. less work 


Participating Policies. 
for Males and Females. 


for nothing. 


These are ad- 


vantages that | | 
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ness. 


“THE OLD COLONY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of CHICAGO, ILL.” 
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The Family Pride 


That inspires every self-respecting head 
of a family is that his life shall be per- 
petuated in his children. 


There is one way in which this can be 
accomplished beyond the peradventure of 
human life. Therefore, all normal men 
want that way—Life Insurance. 


Life Insurance is an imperative need of 
the economic and social conditions under 
which we are living. The desire for it on 
the part of average men exists today inde- 
pendently of any effort to create it by an 
Agent. 


But the Agent has one task that only 
he can do: He must convert his prospect- 
ive client from the intention of insuring 
at some indefinite day in the future, to 
the vital necessity of acting NOW! 


The Agent is the one essential factor in 
translating Intention into Action. And 
because of this fact his contribution to the 
growing acceptance of Life Insurance is 
indispensable. 


There is absolutely no substitute, and no 


escape from the responsibility 


New England Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


87 Milk Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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Says Company Correspondence 
Courses Have Proven Fruitful 


Value of This Manner of Improving 
Agency Selection Is Well Outlined at 
Sectional Meeting on Agency Building 


By P. M. RAY 
Equitable Life of lowa 


HE progress of the life insurance 

business in the last 75 years is the 

most remarkable feature of the eco- 
nomic development of our country. The 
tremendous growth of the life insurance 
business in the United States is due 
more to the employment of soliciting 
agents than to any other one thing. And 
the obtaining and maintaining of a satis- 
factory force of solicitors, commonly 
termed agents, is one of the most diffi- 
cult problems of the life insurance com- 
pany, not that it is particularly difficult 
to induce men to enter this field, but 
because of the high infant mortality 
among agents. Becoming convinced 
that much of the difficulty lay in the 
original selection of agency material, 
various companies have made extensive 
surveys of their appointments in an ef- 
fort to determine what qualities and con- 
ditions were most likely to result in a 
successful solicitor and what ones were 
likely to indicate probable failure. 


Certain Rules Guide 
in Agency Selection 


There has been a remarkable unanim- 
ity in the findings of these surveys, 
though made quite independently and 
by widely separated companies, both as 
to size and location. It was found that 
the men most likely to succeed were 
men 28 years or more in age, men who 
had some business experience before en- 
tering the life insurance business, em- 
ployed and successful in their employ- 
ment, married men with children scoring 
highest and married men without chil- 
dren higher than unmarried men. The 
results from men younger than 28 years 
were unfavorable as a class. The un- 
employed or men without some business 
experience, the unmarried as a class, 
were less likely to make good as sales- 
men of life insurance than those of the 
opposite qualification. 

It naturally follows that general 
agents and managers select their men 
largely from those most likely to suc- 
ceed and in so doing assume for them- 
selves and their companies no small ob- 
ligation. For, in inducing a man who 
bears the responsibility of supporting a 
family to relinquish a position in which 
he is making good and deriving the 
means for caring for dependents, one 
incurs a moral obligation to utilize every 
means possible to bring into being such 
a measure of success as will main- 
tain for the agent and his family the 
former standard of living, to say noth- 
ing of the betterment of conditions he 
has no doubt been led to expect. 


Correspondence Course 
Has Brought Results 


Many methods are now in use which 
are intended to render this assistance 
to the new agent—some of which have 
been discussed here today. My task 
is the discussion of company corre- 
spondence courses. For more than two 
years I have been in charge of the 
correspondence course of my own com- 
pany, a course requiring a year’s study, 
and have arrived at some very definite 
conclusions regarding this work. There 
remains no doubt in our minds regard- 
ing the value of this instruction as shown 
by increased production of the students 
who had production records prior to 
the beginning of the course, and by in- 
ceased efficiency of the agent in all 
details of his work. 

I sent out a questionnaire to 70 com- 
panies in an attempt to secure the opin- 


















ions and experiences of others. Replies 
have come from 61 of the 70 companies 
referred to, and I have tabulated the 
information of the 61 companies report. 
ing Twenty-nine have no correspond- 
ence course; 32 have such a course; of 
the 29 having no course, some expressed 
a belief in its value, others were in 
doubt, while others made no expression 
of opinion; of the 32 having courses, 
all were convinced of the value of it; 
23 have courses written especially for 





Dr. John A. Stevenson, vice-prresidet 
of the Equitable Life of New York, & 
ways contributes something substante j 
and practical in his talks before the Mo § 
tional Association. This year was no & § 
ception for him. He is one of the det? 
thinkers of the business. 


their own use; 9 use courses prepared 

for general use, such as that of th 
late Forbes Lindsay or that furnisheé 
by Mansur Oakes. 

Most of these companies send out the 
lessons at intervals and require the & 
operation of general agents or manage! 
in personal work with the student a 
reports upon his progress. Many * 
sue a certificate or diploma on the co™ 
pletion of the course. The replies” 
the question, “How do you determine 
the value of the course to agents 
have in the main been rather indefinite 
A few have based their opinions ® 
comparison of production records ° 
students for periods before and alte 
taking the course. Others depem os 
statement of students. Still others ® 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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THE PEOPLES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPA- 
NY is what its name 
implies. 


The constant endeavor 
of its Officers and Agents 
is to render fully that 
service to which a Policy 
Holder is entitled. 


. 
fit DIGGS SE Iee 


|| wanah : By creating new policies 
an and adding new features 


to the old, it is always 
; abreast the needs of the 
Home Office 


Peoples Life Building insuring Public. 
Chicago 


The Ordinary Life, Limited Payment 
Life and Endowment policies for chil- 
dren are unexcelled. 


The 


Peoples Life Insurance Company 
of Illinois 


E. A. NELSON, President 
SEYMOUR STEDMAN, Vice President G. L. LUTTERLOH, Secretary 


HOME OFFICE 
PEOPLES LIFE BLDG. 
CHICAGO 
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What the American Agent Has Done 


Salesman Needs to Have the Courage of His Convictions and 


Must Make Sacrifices for the Good of the People He Serves 


By LEE J. DOUGHERTY 


President American Life Convention 


EE J. Dougherty of Davenport, 
Ia., general manager of the Guaran- 


ty Life of that city and president 
of the American Life Convention, was 
one of the chief speakers at the banquet. 
He represented officially the American 
Life Convention. Mr. Dougherty de- 
clared that courage is one of the essen- 
tial characteristics of an agent. He 
said: 

You men represent an organization 
that has always been true to its ideals 
and ever ready to fight for them. We of 
the American Life Convention look to 
your organization as the one body that 
can eliminate unethical practice in the 
field. The work accomplished by this 
National Association of Life Uunder- 
writers in the last few years has been 
strikingly important to the profession 
se honor by your efficiency and your 
oyalty. 

Representing the American Life Con- 
vention as its president, I bring you 
greetings from an organization 18 years 
old in American service, an organiza- 
tion composed of 150 of our old line, 
legal reserve life companies domiciled 
in 40 states. I bring to you the best 
wishes of the executive officials of these 
companies, a large majority of the 
companies of America. 


Success of the Business 
Rests on the Agents 


But it is more than good wishes that I 
have to express to you. 1 know, and 
the officers of every life company know 
that the growth and importance of 
every company and of the profession of 
life insurance itself, rests on the stal- 
wart shoulders of its active agents, you 
men here and your brother workers. 

On your work we rise or on your in- 
difference we stand still. A company 
is known just as surely by the agents 
which represent it as a man is known 
socially by the company he keeps. 
Fortunate indeed is that organization 
which can surround itself with a body 
of hard working, able agents, men who 
have themselves been sold on the abso- 
Jute indispensability of protection and 
who have the strength and the zeal to 
devote their lives to the work of selling 
their fellow men. 

In know of no profession which de- 
mands more of its followers than does 
the profession of life insurance. Its 
imperative necessity makes us, one and 
all, its servants. Our time, our physical 
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LEE J. DOUGHERTY 
President American Life Convention 





strength, our thoughts no longer belong 
to us once we have taken the vow to 
serve this master, We see the danger 
to humanity where the mantle of life 
insurance protection has not been spread 
and it is only logical that we should for- 
get ourselves in the life work of elim- 
inating this danger and providing this 
protection. 


Many Sacrifices Made to Carry 
the Message 


What life insurance man is there who 
has not taken evening after evening 
from his home or the bosom of his 
family to preach the gospel of protec- 
tion to one in need of his advice? What 
agent worth the name who has not gone 
without many a meal, robbed himself 
of many hours of sleep, borne hardship 
and braved the danger of exposure and 
disease just to carry on this noble work? 
None here, I am sure. None that I know 
of, I can truthfully say. And it is only 
just and right that such should be the 
case. 

There is no business in America today 
that I know of where courage is so es- 
sential as it is in the life insurance pro- 
fession. Let a man have a courageous 
heart, let him be willing to accept disap- 
pointments and rebuffs, which modern 
business hands out to the man in the 
field and I know that man will become 
a successful life insurance man. The 
agent now and the agent of the past has 
been a courageous salesman. I am sure 
he will always continue to remain so. 

If you men here were not men of 

courage you would not be life insurance 
men and you would not be here. You 
would be in some other business where 
the going is easier, where there would be 
less demands on your time and strength. 
But it is your type of men who have 
caused the wonderful growth of life in- 
surance. Your efforts as co-workers with 
the company executives have made pos- 
sible the forty billions of protection from 
the varying, but certain, vicissitudes of 
human activities now enjoyed by the 
American people. Without you and 
your associates, who daily toil among 
the individual citizens, the achievement 
would have been impossible. 

So long as life insurance is sold and 


HARRY C. McNAMER, Chicago 
Vice-President Chicago Association 





not bought the field must remain open 
for life insurance salesmen. 

Our work is growing. Our field has 
broadened. Our future has become limit- 
less. The devotion and the courage 
which were mental attributes of every 
successful life insurance salesman in the 
past are no longer the only qualifications 
which are needed. We must keep pace 
with the development of other lines of 
business. We must raise our standards 
and our ideals, 

Within the past decade the business 
of interesting men and women in our 
thrift encouraging efforts for the pro- 
tection of the home, the household, the 
business and the fortune of American 
breadwinners, has became a profession 
in the highest and noblest sense of the 
word. I expect to see the day when 
the life insurance salesman will rank 
with the physician, the lawyer and the 
clergyman in the confidence of the com- 
munity to which he devotes his time, 
his energy, his heart, his brain and his 
life. The calling and the accomplish- 
ments of intelligent effort are equally 
worthy. 

During the past two days I have lis- 
tened with a great deal of interest to 
the discussions and I agree with you 
that our great profession can not be 
too insistent on the absolute elimina- 
tion of all practices which are unethical 
by the faintest suspicion. And I also 
agree with you that we can not be too 
particular in the selection of agents to 
enlist in this profession or too exacting 
in the demand that their education 
should be substantial and adequate. You 
and I realize that much has been done 
along this line but I am equally certain 
that we realize there is much yet to do. 
The time is here when we should im- 
prove agency methods and agency or- 
ganizations. 


Life Insurance Agent 
Is Servant of Public 


Gone forever are the days when life 
insurance was sold at so much per thou- 
sand as calico was sold at so many 
cents a yard. If the agent is worthy 
of his great calling he will be a true 
servant of the public, providing his 
client friends with the kind of insur- 
ance they need, advising with them on 


W. J. ARNETTE 
Chairman Chicago Exec, Com, 





it as a physician advises a patient in 
need of his services and when once the 
policy is sold it will stay sold for it will 
fit. The life companies are convinced 
that during the past few years there 
have been too many lapses. The con- 
servation of business should begin be- 
fore it is written. With a well educated, 
well trained and devoted agent this 
trouble will not occur. So important is 
the function, so all embracing the oppor- 
tunities and so high the standards of 
life insurance today that it holds no 
place for the inefficient, the ignorant 
and the unsuccessful. 

Not less than 50 percent of your new 
business should come from your old 
policyholders. 

Now you men here, leaders in the pro- 
fession though you are, successful as 
the monthly reports show you, have a 
duty to perform in addition to your 
agency work. You should shoulder the 
burdens of community activity and if 
you are not now, become leaders in the 
civic affairs of your home cities. The 
training and the duties of your profes- 
sion have fitted you to serve as such. 
Your life’s business demands the same 
high qualities of mind and heart which 
distinguish a successful doctor, law- 
yer or clergyman. Your capital is in- 
dustry, intelligence, integrity and those 
qualities of the heart which make men 
respected, influential, useful citizens, 
helpful to their fellow men. 

The soldier who wins honor and dis- 
tinction on the field of battle, who adds 
lustre to his arms and brings glory to 
his noble calling is not the one who 
merely does his duty, who carries on, 
and that is all. The soldier who wins 
honor, the one on whose breast the 
commander pins the cross of distin- 
guished service is the one who has per- 
formed some act of bravery and devo- 
tion. 

If we insurance men, as a profession, 
could become distinguished in America 
for public service, for doing the work 
whose greatest remuneration is in the 
self-satisfaction of the worker and the 
esteem he receives from his fellow met, 
then we could look into the future with 
unbounded confidence and pride. 

The future of life insurance is limt- 
less. There are no borders in the land 
of opportunity. Let us synchronize our 
selves to these great harmonies by 
pledging ourselves to human service, 
untrammeled and unrestrained. 
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Sage BSIOUNDED in 1896, the Central Life Assurance Society has 
Ider the | climbed to a dominant position among life insurance companies. 
's in the 

.S, h ° ° e ee 

a Its insurance in force is more than $120,000,000. Its policies cover 
so come the United States. It is the second largest American life insurance 
t which company of its age built other than by consolidation. 

yr, w- 

al is in- : . ‘ ° 

me aa Of those insurance companies having at least $100,000,000 of insurance 
citizens, in force, the Central Life has the largest ratio of assets to liabilities, 
_* and the lowest mortality rate; it has the highest interest earning rate 
pido of any, save three. 

ne who 

angt ~ The Central Life has increased its business to date this year by more than 
on & 50% over this date, 1922. This percentage of increase speaks well for itself. 
has per- 

i me ACHIEVEMENT! Written into the history of the Central Life 
ofession, . io 

‘Ames —through a fundamental financial strength, consisting of an unusually large 
oo a surplus, stable investments, and a deposit with the State of Iowa of security 
and the to guarantee every policy issued. 

low met . . os ° ° ; 
ure with —through a /ine of liberal policies, embodying the most progressive selling 
7 features, and constantly improved settlement provisions. 

the land ; ‘ . ‘ 

nize our- —and through an active, personal and thorough co-operation with its agents. 
ynies by 


service, 


The Central Life pauses for only a moment to glance at this bit of its 
past. The eyes of every man in our organization are forward—and 
they see a vision of even greater achievement, crystallized in this one 


word—PROGRESS! 


THE CENTRAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
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_ We Extend Our Greetings and 
Express Our Appreciation 


TATISTICS tell the unerring 
story of the progress of Life 
Insurance during the past decade 
and of the important part agents 
have had in its development. 





They have caused the public to 
understand that it is not only a 
protection to families but that it is 
a protection to business. 


To the delegates assembled in the 
thirty-fourth annual convention of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters we extend greetings, 
and express our appreciation of the 
good services they are rendering to 
companies and to the public. 


BRS 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President E. G. SIMMONS, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 





























SEE IMPROVEMENT MADE 
IN AGENCY TRAINING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


insurance. As the service which the 
professional life underwriter is called 
upon to render has increased in scope, 
the necessity for proper preparation to 
present this service has been borne in 
upon the consciousness of home office 
officials and agency executives. 


Steps in the Progress 
Toward Better Agents 


“Probably the first attempts along 
educational lines were confined to an 
experienced life underwriter passing on 
his conception of the business and his 
methods of soliciting to an apprentice 
who, in turn, carried the message to an- 
other solicitor. The next logical step 
was for the successful underwriter to 
set down in written form the sugges- 
tions which he had made orally that a 
wider circle of new workers might have 
the benefit of his knowledge and expe- 
rience. This might well be said to have 
been the beginning of the movement to- 
ward preliminary courses in how to 
start selling. As interest in the business 
developed on the part of the agency or- 
ganization, a demand was made for a 











WILLIAM M. DUFF, Pittsburgh 
Edward A. Woods Agency 


more complete digest of the practices ol 
life insurance and life underwriting 
with the result that the companies de- 
veloped correspondence courses of it- 
struction. The most recent develop- 
ments have been the installation of com- 
pany courses taught either at the home 
office or in the field through regular 
class instruction, and, last of all, the 
establishment of our schools of life un- 
derwriting which have had a large part 
in revolutionizing the attitude of com- 
panies and agencies on the matter o 
the value of proper training for liie m- 
surance service. 


Reasons for Adopting 
a Definite Program 


“A definite program for training new 
agents must be adopted for the follow- 
ing reasons: 


1. To insure that the money and él 
fort now spent in the excessive turnover 
of new agents be. salvaged—that the 
beneficent influences of life insurance 
may be spread. 

2. To insure that men who enter the 
life underwriting field are assured 0! 4 
fair chance to succeed. Failure of 
agent is not so much a reflection on tt 
man as upon those who selected him 
and those responsible for his training. 

3. To insure that the benefits of lif 
insurance are properly presented to, the 
American people; that the many-siee 
service of life insurance be presente¢ 
meet the many different needs wi 
life insurance will satisfy. 
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Chicago Agency 


Massachusetts 


Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


L. Brackett Bishop, Manager 
2020 Harris Trust Building 








Bokum & Dingle 


General Agents 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
of Springfield, Mass. 


“oy 





112 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 
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| Good Morn ing State Mutual Life Assurance Company | | 
_| Gentlemen of the of Worcester, Massachusetts : 
z i onvention | ! INCORPORATED 1844 E| 
WHAT CAN WE DO FOR YOU? a. o | 
EDGAR C. FOWLER JULIUS H. MEYER E 
General Agent General Agent Everts Wrenn E 
705 First National Bank Bldg. 30 N. La Salle Street = 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS CHICAGO, ILLINOIS General Agents 2 
New England Mutual Life Insurance SUITE 511 GAS BUILDING : 
Company of Boston, Mass. CHICAGO | 
= SOQ Me itr WE : 
2 = = & 
BERKSHIRE LIFE : : i; 
INSURANCE COMPANY 2 ASSACHUSETTS COM- © Ae | 
Pittsfield, Mass. ] DIOR tere chase coool : OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS | 
Began business seventy- 2 out prominently as bulwarks = 
two years ago. Operates 2 of safety in life insurance. : / he 5 
= under the unexcelled life = In fact, Massachusetts is a synonym for = - B| 
i ge laws of Massa- 2 dependable protection. Massachusetts Signa ture | 
3 , = laws and Massachusetts state super- e| 
|| stmt rate | vision are second the cout ovr that || 
= = plary. e icago agencies o 
= —  havean Insurance Depart- = : 
3 snent esl the Gret to have = Massachusetts companies have taken Settles It 
3 a Non-forfeiture Law. = special pride in being able to carry the = 
5 = banner of sound life insurance to the = J hH.S | 
5 —— S PRS = people of that great city. = Coors = _ trong 
. 105 ee oe 2 = 1022 First National Bank Bldg. | 
Chicago, Ill. =| = 7 Chicago 
E000 | 
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HOLDS PERSONAL TRAINING# = 
/ (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) r 
j ments furnished with the old plan of be. 
/ ing given the customary rate book, ap- 
plication blanks, company instruction 
/ manual, and a few hours of verbal hot- 
* j air nothings. If I may be pardoned for 
referring to my Poy yn ey will 
P - q pay for more than $5,000,000 of new 
1140 Tribune Building 3 So. Dearborn Street jj Sesiness during 1988 and we have len 
i we can add one new carefully selected, 
individually trained salesman each six 
TELEPHONE STATE 8900 weeks of every year, we will not only 
/ grow more rapidly than was expected, 
j but - nyt the high — = our 
agency force always on an upward trend, 
General Agent i This type of salesman is self-reliant, a 
i credit to his agency and of real value to 
his community. 
e i In conclusion permit me to assure you 
/ that these remarks of mine have been 
etna Life Insurance Company jj iis. so%einmuistuetens 
dous importance and wonderful value of 
j sales courses by our great schools and 
Conveniently | CETJCAGO _| NATIONAL LIFE ! 
GENERAI INSURANCE CO. | 
Make this office your head- f ] 
quarters during your stay at 0 ] 
the convention. Here you ™ 
will find ample facilities for A G E N TS Montpelier, Vermont =} 
all your business require- i 
ments. r j 
offering the full re ) 
Samuel Heifetz facilities of their 
1816 Insurance Exchange 7 
CHICAGO progressive de- Selwyn C. Woodard 
d bl General Agent j 
Manager Insurance Exchange Branch penda e¢ com- 424 Marquette Building j 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. Pp anies Chicago, Ill. j 
OF NEW YORK , Phone Central 2500 j 
Ss. J. ROSENBLATT | 
al GENERAL AGENT j 
‘ : 
The State Life Insurance Co. ||| ~*~ 
° s a ses, OS? = 
110 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | / “youmse Meteens Geoneiny 
by our more progressive companies, 
concerning which you have heard much 
i from previous speakers. What I| wish to 
/ do is to make a plea for a more dignified, 
a better defined plan of field instruction 
! by the general agent or branch managet 
to his men. Remember, please, field i- 
struction is in no way a substitute. It 
i is rather the art and science of agency 
/ building, necessary to the graduate and 
GENERAL A GENT to the new recruit. Field training ® 
merely the selling general instructimg 
/ his men how to sell their goods. 1% 
j may be a marvelous salesman, but if yo 
A ] I A b cannot select proper material, whether 
| 4 9 e e e (|| secured from life insurance training 
j classes or from the farm, and teach them 
how to really sell, then you - not be 
long* in the ranks of general agen 
e Th t- 
Ground Floor, 29 South La Salle Street {be * 
j time to sales courses for their genet 
CHICAGO } agents to determine if they are Te 
salesmen and, if so, to make of them 
; / real instructors. " 
} Happy is the general agent who @ 
really sell life insurance himself, = 
a ee ae whose men know he can sell, and al 
he can instruct them how to sell. — 
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Think what it would mean 
to you to have: 


A WELL EQUIPPED DE- 
PARTMENT to relieve you 
of detail work. ALL YOU 
ie TO DO HERE IS 

ell. 








Mr. Live Agent:— 


918-930 Tribune re Bldg.. 
There’s always room for a LIVE ONE 


Do You Know What Our AVERAGE Production Per 
uire—This i is the TRUE MEASURE 


Edward A. Ferguson 


Manager Illinois Agency 
UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


NDISH, Asst. Manager 


Agent Is? Better In 
OF THE SUCCESS OF AN AGENCY. 


Chicago Phone Randolph 1311 


| 


We Educate Our Agents 
Free of Charge | 


Our Statistician will prepare your 
cases for you—help you—give 
your talk that driving force that 
wins—withoul any cost to you. 


We have every argument: SIZE, AGE, 
LOW COST. BIG DIVIDENDS, FINE 
POLICIES, SAFETY—look us up. Sat- 


isfy yourself. 


There are several reasons. 




















There Is a 
Reason Why 


you can carn more money 


in the Chicago General 





Northwestern 
Mutual Life 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Milwaukee 


The Reason 


OUR SYSTEM OF 
AGENCY PROTECTION 


1. Agents are protected against 
rebaters. 


2. Agents are protected against 
brokers. 


3. Agents. are protected against 
“part-time” men. 


4. Agents have the advantage of 
extensive route lists and the 
services of a competent Statis- 
tician free. 


Hobart & Oates 


General Agents 
ROOKERY BUILDING 





Agency of the i 

















N CHICAGO there is 


a big opportunity for 





4) the live agent. Here 
are thousands of 
prospects. Men are engaged 
in many professions and busi- 
ness activities. There are big 
men to be reached. Chicago 
has men of high position and 
great resources. Then life in- 
surance work needs agents 
who can get those of more 
modest income. There are 
clerks and wage earners to be 


insured. 


Men operating throu g h the 
well established and high 
grade offices represented on 
this page are succeeding. 
Others can succeed in a simi- 


lar manner. 





| Provident 
Mutual Life 
_ Insurance 
| Company 


| of Philadelphia 


(Formerly Provident Life & Trust Co.) 





cordial greetings to our 
guests during the Convention 


| The Chicago office extends 





The company became purely 

mutual in January. Among 

the new features are:— 
Simplified Policy Forms 

Increase in Cash and Loan Values 

Increase in Dividends 
Adoption of Liberal Disability 
lause 
Revision and Addition of Options 
And others. 


| 
| HERRICK & 
_REDINGTON 


General Agents 
1905-8,-111 W. Monroe St. 
Phone Randolph 6088 















































We Want 
Good Men 














108 So. La Salle St. 


209 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 
The Three Million a Month Agency 
— — of We Make You 
wok THE MUTUAL LIFE Succeed 


ae INSURANCE CO. of N. Y. 


Welcomes N. A. L. U. Delegates 


DARBY A. DAY, Manager 


Chicago, Illinois 








Success Makes 
You Money 
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Chicago People Building and Managing Agency 


Get Glad Hand Probed by Research Bureau 


Life Underwriters 
Delighted With 
The Entertainment 


Visitors Are Looked 
After in Hospitable Way 


The Chicago Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation continued its well rounded pro- 
gram of entertainment for the visiting 
agents, furnishing an excellent jazz 
band at the convention session. The 
convention opened Wednesday morning 
with a blare of trumpets from a full 








Rey H. Heartman, general agent of the 
Equitable Life of New York at Des 
Moines, and vice-president of the National 
Association, has made a name for him- 
self, as a life insurance orator and public 


speaker extraordinaire. Mr. Heartman 
was consistently mentioned as the next 
president of the National Association, but 


has emphatically declared himself not can- 
didate stating that the place should go to 
one more experienced in National Asso- 
ciation affairs. 

tion, 


band, which furnished music throughout 
the morning session. At the afternoon 
session and on Thursday the jazz band 
entertained the agents between acts. 
The big convention banquet was held 
Thursday evening, all details for this 
being worked out by the Chicago Asso- 
ciation men. The musical revue and 
dance program on the Municipal Pier 
én Wednesday night was another treat 
offered to visitors, this being preceded 
by a buffet luncheon on the Pier Roof 
Garden. The association also gave a 
buffet luncheon on Wednesday and 
Friday noons, free of charge to the con- 
vention delegates. 

The results of the many weeks of 
hard work and preparation were shown 


Manager John M. Holcombe, Jr., Tells What 


Has Been Discovered By Investigation 


York, manager of the Life Insur- 

ance Sales Research Bureau, spoke 
at the symposium Thursday when the 
general subject, “Finding, Selling and 
Selecting Prospective Agents,” was 
considered. Mr. Holcombe gave his 
special attention to “Building and Man- 
aging an Agency.” 

Mr. Holcombe first described the 
plan of organization of the Research 
Bureau—how it came into being in 
January, 1922, with twelve members— 
how its membership has grown so that 
today sixty-five companies are members 
—how the executive committee, com- 
posed of various company officers, have 
kept in close touch with the work and 
have made it of an eminently practical 
nature—and lastly how its major work 
during the last few months has been to 
study the job of the general agent or 
manager. 


Has Made a Study of 

Field Management 

Among the numerous services which 
the Bureau has rendered to its mem- 
bers in recent months, probably the 
most unique has been the very careful 
study of the principles underlying suc- 
cessful field management. It was 
nearly a year ago when the suggestion 
was first made that the Bureau would 
make a vital contribution to life insur- 
ance if it should study the problem; and 
since that time, about forty agencies 
have been carefully analyzed in many 
parts of the country; a vast amount of 
hitherto uncollected material has been 
secured; and lastly, it is now in such 
shape that within two months the first 
chapters of a managers’ manual will be 
ready for distribution. 

A wholly unique method was adopted 
of finding out what were the successful 
methods of handling an agency. A very 
detailed division of the duties of a man- 
ager was made and with this as a basis, 
various members of the Bureau staff 
visited agencies in all parts of the 
country for the purpose of discussing 
the matter in detail with the managers. 
Mr. Holcombe remarked on the re- 
markable co-operation which the general 
agents and managers had given. In no 
case has there been the slightest hesi- 
tancy to give to the Bureau represen- 
tative a complete description of the 
methods in use in the particular agency. 

The purpose of collecting this material 
has been to prepare a managers’ or gen- 
eral agents’ manual and the further the 
study went, the clearer became the need 
for such a volume. Without exception, 
general agents and managers have en- 
thusiastically looked forward to the day 
when the manual would make its ap- 
pearance and have contributed their own 
experiences with the thought of making 
the manual better because of that con- 
tribution. 


Opportunity Was Given 

To Take an Inventory 

Many general agents and managers 

had never previously analyzed carefully 
just what they did in some of their more 
important functions, but the collection 
of all the material shows that there are 
some clear threads of successful man- 
agement running through the general 
operations, even though the practices of 
certain individual companies or agencies 
may vary from those of others. 

As a result of the material collected, 
the Bureau has recently published some 
chapter headings for the forthcoming 
manual. These chapters cover various 


J xen M. HOLCOMBE, JR., of New 








in this array of entertainment and the 
royal reception extended by the Chica- 
go Association was appreciated by 
those from out of town, 





J. MARSHALL HOLCOMBE, Jr., 


New York City 
Manager, Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau 
duties under the following main di- 
visions: 
One—New Agents 
Two—Experienced Agents 
Three—District Agents 
Four—Policy Holders 
Five—Relation to the Home Office 
Six—Personal Efficiency, Including 
Personal Business 
Seven—Office Organization 
Eight—Studying the Territory 


First Material Is 
Devoted to New Agents 


Each of these main chapters has been 
split up into various sub-divisions and 
the material already prepared covers 
the first main chapter, namely, that on 
new agents. It is expected that at the 
annual meeting of the Bureau in No- 
vember, the first three chapters on new 
agents will be presented, covering the 
following three problems in recruiting 
an agency force, first, securing agents; 
second, selecting agents; and third, sell- 
ing the job to them. 

Although the manual is primarily in- 
tended for the use of the member com- 
panies in the Bureau and their general 
agents, it has recently been determined 
that its value is such that the distri- 
bution should not be restricted. Ac- 
cordingly an arrangement will be made 
so that general agents and others repre- 
senting non-members may procure the 
volume 


Yarding Stamps Sold 
For Japan Benefit 


R. E, Prettyman, who represents the 
Ohio State Life at Marion, O., and 
Fred W. Hoch also with the Ohio State 
at Marion, brought to the Chicago con- 
vention the 10,000 Harding memorial 
stamps which were sold by the Red 
Cross in the lobby of Medinah Temple 
during the first day of the meeting. 
These stamps were struck off by orig- 
inal plate No. 14852 which has been 
destroyed and presented to Mrs. Hard- 
ing. The stamps which Mr. Pretty- 
man and Mr. Hoch brought to Chicago 
were turned over to the National Asso- 
ciation and the Red Cross. The pro- 
ceeds of the sales with special donations 
collected during the meeting will be 
sent to Japan for the relief of earthquake 
and fire sufferers in that country. 


man behind” the National Assoc oon, Wi 
as usual, very much on the job. The Pf* 
gram this year is moving like clock 
and this is largely due to Mr. Woods 
carefully formed plans. 


Franklin Life Men 


Much in Evidence 


Agents of the Franklin Life 
Springfield were on the job at the Na-f 
tional life meeting in Chicago 50 strong. 
They came into Chicago from Mackinac 
Island, Mich., where they had been hold- 
ing their annual agency convention. The 
delegation was headed by Henry Abels, 
vice-president. During the Mackinac 
Island meeting Mr. Abels was presented 
with a handsome watch by the agency 
force, Guy McLaughlin, general agent 
at San Antonio, Tex., making the pres. 
entation speech. The agents of the 
Franklin are intensly loyal to Mr. Abels, § 
and their gift of this week was in ap- 
preciation of what he has been doing 
for the agency force. 


ah oe ene 
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Roger Babson Not f 
Popular With Life Men 


That Roger Babson is still far from 
a popular man among life insurance 
salesmen was demonstrated when 
Charles C, Gilman of Boston referred 
to his refusal to “Babsonize” a policy 
of a prospect who had a 20 year pay- 
ment contract about to mature. That 
reference brought out probably the 
strongest applause of any point made 
in his talk. 


ee NN TIS 


Sweet Adeline a Favorite 


Due in part to the smallness of the 
crowd at Medinah Temple Thursday 
morning W. G. Eisenhauer, the song 
leader, had some trouble in arousing 
much enthusiasm in connection with 
the earlier song numbers. However, 
when he started “Sweet Adeline” he got 
them going in good shape and it went 
over so well that it was repeated later 
in the session. 
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Past and Future 


In the PAST 


this Company has rendered more than a 


Half Century of Real Service 


to Policyholders and Field Representatives 


In the FUTURE 


this Company will continue to do as it has done in the PAST—and has extended its 
facilities to provide Complete Protection—Life, Accident, Sickness, Permanent and 
Total Disability Insurance, in one coverage, on a basis which never fails to assist the 
Agent to make the sale. 


To the field man the Company furnishes “Guide Posts to National Success,” conceded 
to be one of the most practical contributions to sales education that has resulted from the 
progressive trend along the lines of Agency development. 


Here is an institution with a PAST which justifies every confidence in the FUTURE 
—just the place for a man ready to make his lifetime connection, and who seeks an in- 
stitution whose PAST assures him every compensation for his effort in the FUTURE. 
We have one or two General Agency openings with great big possibilities for men big 
enough to capitalize them. 


Address : 
ROBERT D. LAY, Vice-President and Secretary, or 
WALTER E. WEBB, Superintendent of Agents. 
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National Life Insurance Company 
of the United States of America 


ALBERT M. JOHNSON, President 


29 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
More than $150,000,000.00 Insurance in Force 
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WESTERN RESERVE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 


Old Line Legal Reserve Company 
Operates in Indiana and Ohio 
Wanted: A few general agents in each State 


Service to policyholders unsurpassed 
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Application of Agency Training 
To Rural Work Made by Mozingo 
Gives Outline of System Used By His 


Company and Points Out Numerous 


Essentials for All New Agency Timber 


V. MOZINGO, superintendent of 

agencies for the Jefferson Standard 
Life, discussed the problem of training 
agents for rural work, saying in part: 

“The training of life insurance agents 
is a matter of great concern to the in- 
suring public, because in about nine 
cases out of ten the public buys that 
which the salesman presents as_ the 
most desirable policy, whether it is or 
not, and we all know what usually hap- 
pens when the wrong form of policy is 
unloaded on the insured. 

“The trained agent is of more value to 
the life insurance company than any 
other. He sells more insurance than 
the untrained man, and if all agents 
were trained there would be fewer fail- 
ures and the average production would 
be greater per man. It worries me when 
I hear it said that when a man fails at 
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everything else he goes into the life 
insurance business, and this meeting 
would be of untold value to the institu- 
tion of life insurance if we would adopt 
this slogan, ‘Fewer life insurance ped- 
dlers and more trained salesmen,’ and 
leave here determined to live up to it. 

“During the past eight years I have 
spent practically all of my time selecting 
new agents and supervising their train- 
ing. To build a substantial and success- 
ful agency it is absolutely necessary to 
bring new blood into the business, be- 
cause nine out of every ten agents whom 
you can attract from other companies 
are proven failures before you get them. 

“At least 60 per cent of my work has 
been with men in country towns, and 
most of them men who knew nothing 
about life insurance and the science of 
selling it until I hired them. I find that 
the important thing in training a man to 
be a successful solicitor is making the 
proper selection. My method of selec- 
tion is to spend a few days in a town 
and locate a man who is a success in 
some other line of business, one who 
has a good personality, is enthusiastic 
and ambitious, and one whom every- 
body likes, and sell him the life in- 
surance business. You can easily de- 
termine how a man stands in a country 
town if you will spend a day walking 
around town with him, having him in- 
troduce you to his friends, and note 
what class of people they are, how they 
treat him and what they say to him. 
Walk into a country bank with a pro- 
spective agent and have him introduce 
you to the president or cashier of the 
bank and state that he is going into the 
life insurance business, and the expres- 
sion on the banker’s face, and what he 
Says to your prospective agent, will tell 
you whether or not he thinks you have 
selected a good man for your agent. 

“We operate on the branch office sys- 
tem, and give each office just what ter- 
ritory we think one man can handle. It 
is very necessary that the manager stay 
in close personal touch with his agents 
at all times. Where an office has more 
territory than one man can look after 
carefully, we have the manager hire a 
supervisor to help train his agents. 

“After an agent is selected he is given 
about an hour’s talk regarding our pol- 
icy forms, the rate book, and various 
rules and regulations of the company. 
He is then given a small batch of sup- 
plies with instructions to study the 
policy forms, the rules and regulations 
in the rate book, and while he is doing 
this to make a memorandum of anything 
he fails to understand, so the manager 
can discuss it with him when he goes 
out to train him. He is also requested 
to spend a few days calling on his 
friends and acquaintances getting up 4 
list of prospects for the manager to 
solicit while training him. 

“The manager usually spends a week 
on his first visit to train the agent. 
They call on the list of prospects pre 
pared by the agent during the day time, 
and each evening they spend about an 
hour together discussing our policy 
forms and the various rules and regula- 
tions of the company. No time is spent 
explaining mortality, reserves, expense 
loading, etc., because the less the agent 
knows about these in the beginning. the 
better off he is, for he will naturally 
learn about these things if he stays ™ 
the business. Therefore, the time Wwe 
spend training an agent consists o 
about 80 per cent soliciting business 
with him, and about 20 per cent review” 
ing and discussing all other phases % 
the business. 

“The first week the manager spends 
with the agent has more to do with his 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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General Agency Openings in 
the following Cities 


INDIANA OHIO 
Evansville Marion 
Terre Haute Zanesville 
South Bend Sidney 
Kokomo Canton 
Elkhart Hamilton 

ILLINOIS MICHIGAN 
Springfield Kalamazoo 
Peoria Grand Rapids 
Rockford Traverse City 
Joliet Jackson 
Monmouth Battle Creek 






After All, Is It Really 
Worth While? 


Ever since its inception it has been a tradition with the Peoples 
Life that every agent, both new and old, be given every possible form 
of assistance that the Company could furnish. 

But has it been worth while? Has it really brought any results 
to the agents? We know that it has. We know that the agency 
force of the Peoples Life is above average. The agents have always 
responded to that added inspiration from their home office. They 
have sensed the value and have been quick to respond. 

You life insurance men can likewise become members of the 
Peoples Life family. Once within the fold you will find that warm 
spirit of friendly. co-operation making itself manifest at once. 

Address, Arthur C. Louette, Manager of Agencies. 


Peoples Life Insurance Company 
“The Friendly Company’”’ 


Peoples Life Building Frankfort, Indiana 



























Welcome---Life Underwriters 








Mutual Trust Life Insurance Company 


We extend a most cordial invitation to all 
visiting life underwriters to inspect our newly 
equipped Home Office quarters, and to view 
the city and lake from our windows on the 
top floor of Chicago’s most beautiful sky- 
scraper--- 


“The New Chicago Temple Building” 


at Clark and Washington Streets 
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| Prize on Prospects 
Goes to Flickinger 








{—_—— 

The prize for the best speech in the 
two-minute talks on securing prospects 
went to E, E. Flickinger of the John 
Hancock at Indianapolis. He offered the 
old plan of seeing people, which, after 
all, is hardly improved upon by any sys- 
tem. He said: 

“Here is where I have been getting 
my prospects the last four years, by 
seeing just as many people as I possibly 
can every working day. 

“Down in Indianapolis I have taken 
one of the largest business blocks, one 
in the manufacturing district and one in 
the automobile row. First, I learned the 
name of every man, woman and child 
in them. Then I learned to know them 
and kept in touch with them and cul- 
tivated them and gradually I wrote in- 
surance on a lot of them. Put the law 
of averages to work and see as many 
people as you can. You don’t write any 
insurance when you are waiting in a 
man’s office, when you are riding on the 
street cars, when you are walking be- 
tween places and finding millions out. I 
used to see ten, fifteen and twenty peo- 
ple a day. I didn’t talk with them long. 
There are too many people ready to 
buy. You don’t have to sell a lot of 
them. Go get it.” 








WELLS MADE PRESIDENT 
OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


he demurred. Mr. Wells was from 1900 
to 1920 general agent of the Provident 
Mutual at Pittsburgh and has only been 
in charge of the company’s New York 
office for the past three years. He is in 
the process of building up a permanent 
producing force. He is increasing the 
company’s business steadily and was 
loath to take the large amount of time 
lor association work that the presi- 
dency requires. Further, Mr. Wells 
was, three months ago, elected president 
of the New York association, which in 
his mind stood out as another obstacle 
in the way of his taking the presidency 
of the National Association. It was, 
however, pointed out to him by those 
who desired to see him at the helm of 
the National Association that in the 
event of his election to the head of the 
big organization he could resign the 
) Presidency of the New York association. 
» This he will do. 

Mr. Wells hardly needs to be de- 
scribed to those who have been attend- 
ing the National Association meetings 
lor years. He is from every standpoint 
a successful type of general agent. He 
's popular without being too popular 
and conservative without being reaction- 
ary. He is not a brilliant overpowering 
speaker on the platform, but he is en- 
titely able to get over his message in a 
clear, understandable way. He knows 


how to handle a meeting and to keep 
things moving along properly. 

Personally he is friendly and pleas- 
ant. He is famous for the smile that 
lights up his face so frequently during 
conversation. He wears glasses and a 
mustache. He is married and brings his 
wife with him to the National Associa- 
tion meetings. He will give the Na- 
tional Association a sound progressive 
and satisfying administration. 

Two of the vice-presidents named by 
the nominating committee are not espe- 
cially well known in National Associa- 
tion circles. They are George Lackey, 
general agent of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual at Oklahoma City and Edward S. 
Brashears, general agent of the Union 
Central at Washington, D. C. They 
were selected because they are repre- 
sentative life insurance general agents 
who have typical average offices in their 
charge. They are not in any sense phe- 
nomenal or extraordinary in their meth- 
ods. They represent the kind of gen- 
eral agents who are the backbone of 
the National Association. Earl G. 
Manning, who was vice-president last 
year, continues in that office. There are 
many who believe he is being held over 
on the official family for further train- 
ing, so that he may be pushed up to the 
presidency next year. 

Secretary John H. Russell and Treas- 
urer Robert L. Jones, both of whom 
were reelected, have given the National 
Association eminently satisfactory serv- 
ice and there was never any thought on 
the nominating committee’s mind of ap- 
pointing successors to them if they 
could be persuaded to continue in office. 

William M. Wood, manager of the 
United States Life at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
served as chairman of the nominating 
committee and Charles V. Palmer was 
secretary. The nominating committee’s 
report was read by H. Wibirt Spence, 
manager of the Mutual Life of New 
York at Detroit. 

Edward Morwick of Hamilton, Ont., 
becomes vice-president of the National 
Association by virtue of having been 
elected president of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. The presi- 
dent of the Canadian Association is al- 
ways a member ex-officio of the Na- 
tional Association in the United States. 

The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was presented to the delegates 
at the Medinah Temple just before the 
noon adjournment by John L. Shuff of 
Cincinnati, who moved its adoption, and 
it went through with a whoop. Presi- 
dent-elect Wells was called upon for a 
speech, but said he would do his 
speech-making during the coming year 
rather than at this time. 


Alumni Association Meets 


A meeting of the Alumni Association 
of Approved Life Insurance Schools 
was held at the Drake Hotel, Wednes- 
day afternoon after the regular business 
sessions were over. The gathering was 
attended by all of the students who 
have graduated from the various schools 
of life insurance all over the country. 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE OF CHICAGO 
HIGHLY COMMENDED IN REPORT 


HE state insurance departments of Ohio and Illinois have made an examination of 

the North American Life of Chicago as of Dec. 31, 1922. The North American Life 

was incorporated Jan. 12, 1907. The report shows the company’s assets $7,634,843; 
legal reserve $6,384,416; capital $700,000; net surplus above capital and all other liabilities 
$318,396. The insurance in force at the close of last year was $61,181,941. 

The big percenetage of the company’s assets is invested in high-class farm mortgages, 
this item being $5,151,847. The report says that the company buys all mortgages from 
several mortgage houses and has contracts with each of these concerns whereby they 
practically guarantee them. 


Liberal Policy on Claims 


In regard to claims, the report says that it was found that claims are paid promptly, 
and in accordance with the terms of the policy. The report says, “Particular attention 
was given to the compromised and resisted claims. It appears that the company’s atti- 
tude in these cases has been fully justified and that it has been extremely liberal in the 
settlement of some of them.” 

Considering the mortality experience, the examiners say that with the exception of 
the year 1918, which was the pereiod of the influenza epidemic, the mortality has been 
favorable. That year the mortality was 101.07. In 1919, it was 55.62 percent; in 1920, 
53.43 percent; in 1921, 45.15 percent and in 1922, 48.17 percent. 


Consistent and Permanent Growth 

The company has had a consistent and permanent growth. Take, for instance, at 
the end of 1918, its assets were $4,363,732; surplus excluding capital $34,234, and insurance 
in force $38,222,686. In 1920, its assets were $5,860,688; surplus excluding capital $116,298, 
and its insurance in force $60,064,817. 

The examiners make the concluding remarks: 
thoroughly experienced and competent insurance men. 
tion, dividends to stockholders of 20 percent have been paid on the business of each year 
with the exception of 1918. Agency contracts are very reasonable. The books and records 
— kept and afford a ready and satisfactory means of determining the company’s 
condition. 


“The officers of the company are 
During the years under examina- 


States Where Company Is Cooperative 
The company issues only euagestepetag business. It is licensed in the following 
states: Arkansas, California, lorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, ansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas, Washington, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 








OR THO DOX 


in not desiring to ‘‘twist’’ men from other companies 


BUT VERY LIBERAL 


in negotations when proper 


IS THE POLICY 


which has been followed consistently 


by 
The Federal Union Life 
Home Office Cincinnati, Ohio 


Over $20,000,000.00 in force during first seven years. 











Come to the ‘“‘City of Angels’”’ 
and 
RUSTLE WITH THE RUSSELLS 


Mr. Successful Life U: , if you want to enjoy the combination of good all- 
the-year climate and A-1 business in the most progressive section on earth, come to cool, 
sunny Southern California. ‘ he hig 

The Home Office Agency of the PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE invites you to join its 
ranks — help to increase its monthly paid production of two millions (in eight 
counties). 

The new Multiple Protection policy that “pays 5 ways,” covering Sickness, Acci- 
dent, Permanent Disability, Old Age and Death, is an unprecedented success. 

contract. 





. agency 
Write for particulars. 


John Newton Russell, Manager 
Pacific Mutual Building, 


Address 


John Henry Russell, Associate Manager 
Los Angeles 
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Total Surplus to Policyholders 
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Admitted Assets as of June 30th, 1923......................$ 


Insurance in Force July 31st, 1923.. 


THE GREATEST THREE YEAR OLD COMPANY IN AMERICA 


UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Dubuque, Iowa 
Operates in Illinois and Iowa 


A strong Iowa Company writing non-participating insurance. It is a company that values its agents and 
seeks to give them adequate compensation and genuine agency service. 


Bie DB, BWmicccecccsoccccccccccccececcccccccccscscccccocccccosscoooncoesese President 
Fn We GERBER cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsooccoscooocosese Secretary 
Gham, Be, With ccaccccnseccecs enveveenes eeabdeeehneeenmecsensiantenesennl General Manager 
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The magnificent edifice which has been referred to as “The 
Most Beautiful Life Insurance Building in the World,” and which 
is to afford enlarged service headquarters for The Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company, is expected to be ready for occupancy 
in a few weeks. 


The building, which is to be used exclusively by the Lincoln 
National Life, has a frontage of 260 feet in the business district of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, and extends back on the two side streets 125 
feet. The first unit is four stories and is calculated to serve for 
the next five years, when, at the present rapid growth of The Lin- 
coln National Life, additions will be necessary. 


Every detail of construction is with the view of aligning all 
service effort to most telling advantage. This ambition of placing 
service foremost is a Lincoln National Life characteristic which 
makes it pay to 
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The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Co. 


‘‘Its Name Indicates Its Character”’ 








Now More Than $275,000,000 In Force 











Lincoln Life Building © Fort Wayne, Ind. 

















APPLICATION OF AGENCY 
TRAINING TO RURAL WORK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


success or failure than all the rest of 
the effort. It is absolutely necessary 
that the manager be a good salesman, 
because if several cases are closed the 
first week and the agent makes a hun- 
dred or two dollars in commissions, he 
is then “on top of the world.” On the 
other hand, if no business is closed the 
first week, the agent, nine times out of 
ten, becomes discouraged and quits. He 
feels that if the manager who has had 
several years of experience can not sell 
business, it is useless for him to at- 
tempt it. 

“I visit each one of my branch of- 
fices about every 90 days. I advise the 
manager several days ahead of my com- 
ing, and usually a majority of the agents 
connected with the office come in and 
we spend a day together. At these 
meetings we have experience talks by 
the agents, and each agent takes up and 
we settle any grievance that he has with 
the branch office or the home office. 

“We do not allow the agent full com- 
mission on business sold with the man- 
ager, but make him split it on a 50-50 
basis. We have tried it both ways and 
find that if we allow the agent full com- 
mission on such business that he will 
not step out and try to close business 
alone as quickly as he will if we charge 
him one-half of the commissiqns, 
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J. STANLEY EDWARDS, Denver, Cole. 
Past National President 


then he returns and works with him 
again for several days. After the mat- 
ager’s second visit it is easy to tel 
whether or not the agent will be a suc 
cess. 

“We do not advance money to a new 
agent. A few years back we did this © 
our sorrow, and also ruined a lot @ 
good new agents. If a man has -n0 
been successful to the extent that he § 
able to finance himself for 90 days, ho¥ 
can you hope for him to succeed # 
selling life insurance? 

“Regardless of how well you selec 
and train agents, they will not be 1” 
per cent successful unless they are prom 
erly managed and encouraged. In this 
respect my company is very democrat 
We hold annual meetings at each branch 
office with all the agents connected wt 
the office present. At least two officers 
of the company, including the presidet 
attend these meetings. At these 
ings, as well as at our regular si0n00 
club meeting, everybody is one of ™ 
boys. Every officer of my company,” 
willing and anxious to mix socially = 
our agents, and we ‘have a big hap! 
family, all striving to help each other 

“Summed up in a few words, 
system of training agents is for —_ 
body connected with the company, ff 
the president down, to put his Foal 
to the wheel with them, help them solve 
their problems and be successful. 
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Cz Rockwell Gives General 
Resume of Training of Agents 


Head of Salesmanship School Reviews 
The Work, Noting Especially Schools 


And Group Conferences in the}Field 


subject “Training the New Agent” 

by Orville Thorp, Charles J. Rock- 
well director of the School of Life In- 
surance Salesmanship at the University 
of Pittsburgh, took up the discussion, 
presenting a general resume of the work 
and emphasizing two features, schools 
of life insurance salesmanship and group 
educational conferences in the field. Mr. 
Rockwell said in part: 

“It is our responsibility to attract to 
this business men of the right sort and 
then to launch them in it on a perma- 
nent and progressively profitable basis. 
The amount and kind of the training we 
are prepared to give them will have a 


P subject “Trai the opening of the 





DR. CHARLES J. ROCKWELL 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Director, School of Life Insurance Sales- 
manship, University of Pittsburgh 


material influence upon our success in 
meeting either of these two problems. 
here can be no question but that the 
haphazard way of starting men has been 
a barrier to the enlistment of many fine 
candidates, who not being sure what 
was required of them in order to suc- 
ceed nor how to proceed to do this, and 
lacking any evidence of a plan for their 
development were naturally uncertain as 
to their chances of success and turned 
away, in many cases, from a career for 
which they were undoubtedly fitted. 


Best Interests Call 
for Training Program 


. “The best interests of both the public, 
im placing in our hands the fashioning 
of service devices to protect them from 
the consequences of a complete depend- 
ence, and of new entrants whom we per- 
suade to engage in this calling, converge 
to our own best interests, and if we 
believe that in every other vocation a 
trained man has a better chance for 
me than his untrained competitor, 
= Same situation would, manifestly, 
SO apply here and support the idea of 
ne such training as both parties to 
vhom we have obligation have right 
and reason to expect. 
the te not proposed to discuss at all 
the — of a single agent to whom 
We shail may give his undivided effort. 
pt discuss only the problems of 
dow a number, be this large or small. 
methods” this we find three different 
ler oe 4 workable: Organized classes 
group nsecutive instruction where the 
gath 1S cohesive; organized groups 
ered at stated intervals where con- 


secutive instruction is impossible; and 
educational meetings for any who care 
to attend. 


Organized Class Plan 
rowing in Favor 


“The plan of organized classes gath- 
ered and given consecutive sessions of 
instruction is growing in favor and af- 
ford the best agency training plan. 
Where possible to do so, this should be 
coupled with actual field practice. The 
experience gained in the attempt to put 
ideas into practice is as important as 
the study of any text, or the attendance 
at a series of lectures or discussions. 
The review of an actual experience of- 
fers opportunity to make the application 
of the ideas specific and definite, and 
the mere fact that difficulties have been 
encountered improves the capacity to 
apply their solutions. 

“Opinions differ as to whether many 
or few ‘instructors should be provided 
for such classes. If the course arranged 
is completed within one gathering of 
the class, one instructor should handle 
each subject. Much depends upon what 
result is wanted. Many instructors give 
us a profusion of ideas and methods, 
but this very profusion may result in 
confusion, The methods of different in- 
structors will often be in conflict and 
while this might be good in a course 
intended for the development of men al- 
ready somewhat trained it is not the 
best method for a short intensive course 
for new men. These require a clear 














Reinsurance Company of Illinois 


Now in course of organization 


Will have more to say to the 
members of the Convention 
at the meeting next year. 


HOME OFFICE: 
108 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago 


This company is being organized 
by men of experience. 


ALFRED CLOVER, President 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


F. W. Dalton, President 


Extends Greeting to the Men of the 
National Life Underwriters Convention 
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Agency Contracts 
have Pension Provision 
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National 


Fidelity 


Life 


GET THE FACTS regarding oppor- 
tunities NOW in Illinois, lowa, 4 


National Fidelity Life has a 
Broad Field, — no sectional 
limitations. A company de- 
signed to serve the whole 
people. 


No other term used in connec- 
tion with Life Insurance so 


‘aptly and exactly names what 


the buyer of insurance and his 
beneficiary most want, i. e., 
faithful loyalty to the trust 
they repose in the Company. 


A living, growing company. 
Having vitality because it in- 
telligently serves the needs of 
clients and agents. 


an- 


sas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 


Oklahoma, South Dakota and Texas. 


‘NATIONAL FIDELITY LIFE INS. 


Federal Reserve Bank Building 


Kansas City, 


Missouri 


Ralph H. Rice, 
President 
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Gem City Life Agents value their 
company for its constant interest in 
their welfare. The good report of 
the company is a valuable asset that 
agents have learned to appreciate. 
It is a builder of confidence and 
good will among all policyholders. 





Assets over three-quarters of a million. 
Surplus to policyholders over $250,000. 





Gem City 


Life Insurance Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


I. A. Morrissett 
Vice President and Gen’! M@¢r. 


A. J. Conover 
President 

















VOLUNTEER STATE 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


A Strong, and Progressive Company offering to its Agents: 


Policies on Substandard lives. 


Policies on Female Lives. 


Policies natin liberal Disability 


and Double In 


emnity provisions. 


Prompt Home Office Service. 


Co-operation in holding business, in- 
cluding Free Health Test Service 
once a year to all policyholders. 


Attractive Agency Contracts. 


Agency openings available in Southern Territory | 
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understanding of, and practice in, a 
clearly defined method. 

“A group of trained instructors work- 
ing under a coordinated plan and guided 
by carefully prepared outlines is ideal 
and entirely workable. This group 
should be required to undergo instruc- 
tion and preparation and each must plan 
to subordinate himself to and fit into the 
general program without Maintaining a 
constant and expensive contact with his 
associates, 

“Where the expense of gathering and 
maintaining a class for a period of time 
is prohibitive, or wherever the candi- 
dates for training cannot be collected 
for such classes, it is possible to organ- 
iz them into classes for periodic 
meetings near their home locations. 
Such meetings must combine a careful 
reading of a text by the agent with a 
patrol of the field by the instructors. 

“It is the growing tendency of the 
public to require of those who would 
serve it either a highly specialized pro- 
ficiency in a narrow sphere or a well 
rounded capacity based upon sound 
fundamentals. It is no longer content 
with amateurish willingness to experi- 
ment upon it. The exceptional man, 
whom it should be our constant anxiety 
to attract, is, in growing numbers, de- 
manding that broader vision and capac- 
ity which will enable him to meet the 


BEA 
POSITIVE 


instead of 


MAY BE! 


THIS 
IS 


THE MASTER-KEY 
TO_YOUR—Earning Ability! 
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120 Broadway New York 
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demands upon him which he experi- 
ences or foresees. This combined de- 
mand is in itself sufficient justification 
for the establishment of training courses 
in educational institutions. These are at 
present of two distinct types, those con- 
ducted by a volunteer or temporary 
faculty, and those with an organized 
and permanent staff of instructors. 
“Of the first type are the many special 
courses at colleges and universities 
throughout the country, conducted by 
able insurance men who have volun- 
teered their services, and the more re- 
cent movement of the Y. M. C. A. in 
providing a more standardized course 
to be given under its auspices and with 
the material it has provided. Naturally 
the value of any course rests upon two 
important things:—the material to be 
taught and the manner in which it is 
taught. If one of these is the more im- 
portant it is probably the latter. 


Many Direct Benefits 
from Such Schooling 


“Conceding the value of an organized 
course of training, conforming to a pre- 
scribed standard, we have yet to con- 
sider what are the benefits to be gained 
through taking university courses such 
as are now available. The fact that these 
are handled by an organized and trained 
faculty with complete coordination of 
practices and methods is one advantage 
we may cite without discussion. But 
there are benefits of a more individual 
nature which are peculiar to this method 
of training, and difficult to secure else- 
where. 

“The very experience itself is a train- 
ing, in that by its intensive nature it 
tends to exclude from the student’s life 
for the term all distracting activities and 
concentrate all his thought and discus- 
sion upon life insurance in all its vari- 
ous aspects. A breadth of experience is 
thus secured within a relatively short in- 
terval of time which under normal 
agency conditions would require months 
or years to secure, if the salesman sur- 
vived the failures in many cases due to 


the lack of the training he is slowly 
getting. 
Life Salesmanship -_ 

Requires Thorough Training 

“The very field covered by _ such 
courses is, in itself, indicative of their 


value, both present and ultimate. Life 
insurance salesmanship being first de- 
fined as the conception and presentation 
of individually beneficial programs for 
our clients the effort to do this may pos- 
sibly require an extended, and unlim- 
ited, knowledge; first, of economics, 
since life insurance deals with all the 
wealth-getting and wealth-using activi- 
ties of men; second, of sociology, in that 
the insurance plan will affect the social 
status of men and all of those toward 
whom their economic activities may ex- 
tend; third, of human nature and be- 
havior, in the effort to make the bene- 
fits appeal to the personal feelings and 
opinions of those for whom they are 
planned. How much of this it is pos- 
sible for a beginner to acquire when 
study is pursued in connection with the 
distractions of his usual life depends 
entirely upon the frequency and effect 
of these distractions and the time his 
manager can devote to his instruction; 
not raising the question of the man- 
ager’s capacity to impart knowledge so 
that others may put it to use. 
“The immediate benefits lie in 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33) 
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THE TOLEDO TRAVELERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF TOLEDO, O., has an excellent OPPORTUNITY for a man in 
the home office as superintendent of agents. This position means a FUTURE 


to the right man. 


The company operates in Ohio and its officers and directors are men of prom- 
inent Standing both financially and socially in Toledo. Write in confidence to 


EW. Gage, Secy. and Asst. Treas. 


THE TOLEDO TRAVELERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 








Agency Manager Wanted 


The New World Life of Spokane is desirous of obtaining , 
a competent agency manager. The applicant must be expe- 
rienced, aggressive, and a good judge of men. He must possess 
a personality that will attract and hold agents. He must be 
ambitious and not averse to traveling. This is an attractive 
opening for a man of experience who possesses the qualifica- 
tions and is looking for a position where his associations will 
be congenial, the climate mild and living conditions pleasant 
and attractive. In applying for this position, give age, experi- 
ence and salary expected. 

During the National Life Underwriters Convention I will 
be at the Drake Hotel in Chicago and will be glad to confer 
with any applicant or an appointment can be made by calling 
up The National Underwriter, 1362 Insurance Exchange. 


John J. Cadigan, President, 
New World Life Insurance Co., 


Spokane, Wash. 














BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


WILLIAM D. WYMAN, President 


WHAT WE HAVE TO OFFER 


Contracts with Agents of high calibre who can produce business. 

General Agents recruited from the field force. 

All the standard forms of Life Insurance. 

Literature and helps of various kinds furnished from home office. 

Pleasant relations and agreeable surroundings maintained with 
all representatives. 

An established reputation for integrity and fair dealing spanning 
over seventy-two years. 


WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 





WYMAN & PALMER, General Agents for Illinois 
Suite 1620—105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 

















Acacia Mutual Life Association 
Formerly the Masonic Mutual Life Association of the District of Columbia 
Insurance in Force Over $130,000,000.00 
Assets Over . . . .  8,000,000.00 


We issue all Standard Forms of Old Line 
Legal Reserve Policies at net cost to 
Master Masons only. 


To agents who are Master Masons in 
good standing we offer: 


1. Liberal First Year Commissions. 


2. Continuous Renewals—thus insuring an 
income for life to permanent Acacia 
Agents. 


3. Real Home Office Cooperation. 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President 
Homer Building : ; ; Washington, D. C. 
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SAYS COMPANY CORRESPOND- 
ENCE COURSES HAVE 
PROVEN FRUITFUL 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 
observation of student’s work in actual 

soliciting. 


Correspondence Course 
Is Recognized Plan 


This investigation discloses that the 
company correspondence course is an 
established means of development of 
agents in many companies and worthy 
of further consideration by those not 
as yet employing that method of in- 
creasing the efficiency of the life in- 
surance salesman. 

In the case of the large agency which 
employs many new men each year, it 
is not a difficult problem to employ 
an instructor who shall conduct three 
or four classes per year and devote 
himself outside of class room periods 
to the supervision of the field work of 
the agents, even to doing actual solicit- 
ing with them. In slightly smaller 
agencies that cover a rather limited ter- 
ritory, the general agent or manager 
may attend to this matter of instruc- 
tion himself with some degree of suc- 
cess. There is, however, some danger 
that the instruction so given will be 
administered in such heroic doses that 
without unusual power of assimilation 


the new agent will suffer from mental 
indigestion. = 


Small Agency Has 
Greatest Problem 


In the smaller agency or the agency 
covering an extended field, the problem 
of personal instruction is still more 
difficult. Each man must be instructed 
individually and the tax upon the time 
of the instructor renders it an impossi- 
bility to do thorough work. 

man entering the life insurance 
business must secure a good working 
knowledge of the business including 
elementary actuarial principles involved; 
the organization and management of 
companies; the various forms of policy 
contracts and their application to spe- 
cific needs; his company’s history and 
rules and regulations for the transac- 
tion of business; the principles of sales- 
manship; how to secure prospects, pre- 
pare for and conduct an interview; how 
to keep his records and plan his work 
so as to use his time efficiently; to say 
nothing of the need of guidance in the 
building up of a mentally and physically 
efficient personality. He must acquire 
other information regarding the laws 
and practices of general business, the 
laws relating to bankruptcy, inheritances, 
etc. 

In short, so varied and extensive is 
the instruction necessary to the full 
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John C. Hill, Pres. ve 





The Standard Life Insurance Company 
of America 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Offers up-to-date forms of 


Life, Accident and Health Insurance 


Excellent opportunity for men of character and ability to 
represent us in Pennsylvania with direct Home Office 
contracts. 


Address 
J. D. Van Scoten, Vice-President! and]Director 
of Agencies 
Standard Life Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Elgin A. Hill, Sec. and Treas. 














J. G. Loomis, General Mgr, 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 


Thos. O’Malley, Dist. Mgr. 
4022 W. Madison St., Chicago 


Frank P. Manly 
President 








Jos. R. Raub 
Secretary 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Purely Mutual 


INSURANCE IN FORCE—1923 
$39,750,000.00 


Excellent Agency connections open at 
Chicago and other points in Illinois 


A. H. Kahler, General Mgr. 
Central Illinois Agency, 
Peoria, Ill. 

J. J. Pawloski, Dist. Mgr. 
2753 West North Av., Chicago 


Joe C. Caperton 
Sales Manager 








development of the life insurance sales- 
Man that the manager who consistently 
furnishes to each agent appointed, a 
reasonably well balanced course of 
training through personal contact, is 
the exception rather than the rule. 


Correspondence Necessary 
in Smaller Agencies 


Many managers and general agents 
who are themselves thoroughly good 
insurance men and are possessed of 
that compelling personality which in- 
spires their men to do or die, have not 
that logical grasp of the agent’s needs 
which will enable them to develop a 
well rounded agent. 

In the smaller agency and particularly 
such agency which includes a rather 
wide extent of territory, I believe the 
company correspondence course to be 
a necessity if newly appointed men are 
to have a reasonable chance for success. 
In all agencies of whatever size and 
condition, I believe such a course, if 
well prepared and properly supervised, 
will greatly lighten the work of the 
general agent or manager and afford a 
more uniformly developed field force. 

Personally, I believe the development 
of the agent by means of a brief pre- 
liminary course of training given per- 
sonally by the agency instructor, fol- 
lowed by a more comprehensive course 
by correspondence which shall extend 
through not less than a year’s time and 
supplemented by the friendly criticism 
of the course supervisor at the home 
office and the agency instructor, while 
the agent is by daily practice making 
the substance of the course a part of 
his being, is more likely to result in 
a successful producer than any other 
method which can be offered at a 
nominal cost for training. 

It is not my thought that courses by 
correspondence should take the place 
of the general agent or manager and 
do his work for him, but I feel that 
his work may be supplemented by that 
course to the mutual profit of com- 
pany, manager and agent. 








William M. Wood Never 
Misses Annual Rally 


William M. Wood, manager of the 
United States Life, at Pittsburgh, Pa 
has established a unique record in that 
he has attended 25 consecutive annual 
meetings of the National Association, 
Mr. Wood turned up at the Chicago 
meeting as enthusiastic as ever for 
what the National Association is doing 
for life insuransc men. Although he 
has been a member of the organization 
for 23 years he attended two meeting; 
of the National Association before he 
became a member and established his 
record for consecutive attendances. 


FINDING “SELLING” AND 
SELECTING MEN 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


my best. At times I have built up a 
agency and had an agency force grow. 
ing and then have them disappear. Yoy 
know how agency forces are, they melt 
they disappear. Sometimes you wil 
have 10, 12 or 15 men in your agency, 
In order to get the business you hav 
to depend upon them and spend yow 
time teaching them. If you are abk 
to do the business yourself with four o 
five men, that doesn’t seem to be satis 
factory to the company. They want to 
extend the field. 

Now we have in our territory 600,00 
people, in. 175,00 square miles of tert, 
tory. Now yd@uican just imagine wha 
that would be. Here in Chicago the 
have nearly 3,000,000 people to reach 
handily. They can go out not on aj 
rainy morning, but on any other kind o 
a morning and they can reach perhaps 
100,000 people a day, prospective. You 
have got to, in order to build in a smal 
locality, and lots of you do come from 
small localities, plan your work, know 
your men and then go to work, and th 
young men are the men we have got t0 
work upon, but I impress upon their 
minds the fact that life insurance, mort 
ing, noon and night. 
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is just dawning. 
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ever. 
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Agency Contract hate 


Columbus, Ohio 
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A Life Work 


The GOLDEN AGE in Insurance 


Its benefits are 


becoming so generally recognized 


are insuring than 


Our Company has just been admit- 
ted to Oklahoma, and will open other | 
states as competent men join us to 
establish themselves in business. 


Write to John M. Sarver, President 


The Ohio State Life | 


Company 
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January 1, 1923 
Insurance in force, $135,000, 000 
Assets, $14,622,735.14 





HOME OFFICE 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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Se ences in the Field.” Company courses and S. Berne Carlton. P. M. Ray © 
of conservative and successful management have placed the of instruction were discussed by Wins- the Equitable of Iowa opened the ds 
low Russell, vice-president of the Phoe- cussion of company correspondent? 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF, VIRGINIA nix Mutual, Marmaduke Corbyn, F. D. courses. — 
where it is today—IN THE FRONT RANK of substantial, TH E N A T ] O N A v U N D E R W R | T E ER | | 
up-to-date and progressive Life Insurance Companies LIFE INSURANCE EDITION 
Issues Ordinary Policies of the most approved forms from Published Thureday by THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER COMPANY, Chica. 
$1,000 to $50,000, which are as liberal as safety will permit, Cincinnati “and New ork. EDWARD J. WOHLGEMUTH. | Presidenc: JOHN, F. 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, idents: WILLIAM A. SCANLON, Scathwestern Manager: ANKS WwW BLAND. GEORGE 
and OEDING and O. E. SCHWARTZ, A 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000, FioW ART BURRIS AsteSiate Editor 
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erence emaennehnenenenensesesoeneseen 1 NEW YORK OFFI Maiden Lane, New 2 
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J. M. DEMPSEY, Manager : 
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JOHN G. WALKER, Presid Surin Price $3.00 yea Saale copin 15 cons = 
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Columbus Mutual Life System 
a Great Boon for Life Agents 


HE Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Company’s Distinctive System is More than 
Making Good on Every Claim Advanced for it 15 Years ago. Widespread Rec- 
ognition of the Essential Justice of these Principles, Vested Renewals, Unrestricted 
Territory and Right of Escape from “Higher Ups,” is reflected in the Notable 
Growth Scored by the Columbus Mutual Life. This Company has pioneered also in 
other Ways, including the Issue of Perfected Endowment Policies—the Fairest Endow- 
ments and the Easiest Endowments to Sell ever Put out by any Insurance Company. 


If you Think of a Change in Connections and if you Seek a Square Deal, get in 
Touch at once with the Columbus Mutual Life at Columbus, Ohio. Write your Name 
and Address on the Margin of this Advertisement and Forward to the Company. Such 
will be Taken as a Confidential Inquiry, Involving no Obligation. 


. 


An Insurance Agent in a Large city Recently gave up a 
$10,000.00 Salary to go with the Columbus Mutual Life, 
Although the Columbus Mutual offers No Salaries or 
Advances to Agents. It will pay you to take advantage 
without delay of the many superior opportunities offered 
by The Columbus Mutual. 

















What the Prospect Asks About a Company 


Age Size Strength 


The Michigan Mutual Life Insurance Company was 
organized in the year 1867. 


It has assets of over $16,000,000.00 and $104,000,000.00 
insurance in force. 


It has a surplus of over $1,000,000.00 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


J. J. MOONEY, President A. F. MOORE, Secretary GEO. B. McGILL, Supt. of Agencies 
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In the development of the life insurance 
business, in the improvement of salesmanship 
methods, in maintaining a high ethical stand- 
ard of life underwriting, the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and its local subsid- 
iaries have played an important part. 


Their power for doing good grows with the 
expansion of the business. Life Insurance is 
enjoying an unprecedented prosperity ; the life 
underwriters opportunities were never greater. 
His responsibility for enlightened service to 


Selling the Greatest 
Thing in the World 


That the Association of Life Underwriters 
is constituted and actively engaged in 
‘advancing the best interests of the cause of 
True Life Insurance,’ should encourage every 
life underwriter to become affiliated with the 
organization for the good that it will do him 
and for the help he can render in furthering 
interests which are his own. 


As a tribute to the work of the Associa- 
tion and in the interest of their efforts to in- 
crease the Association's membership, this 
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THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


ESTABLISHED 1860 UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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A CONSISTENT GROWTH 


THE PROVIDERS LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY operates in the States of IIli- 
nois, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan and has 
desirable General Agency Contracts to offer 


to men of experience, proven success and 


THE PROVIDERS LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY has experienced a growth that 
has been slow and steady, but it has been 
commensurate with soundness and financial 
stability. The management of the Com- 
pany can point with justifiable pride to the 
past record of achievement and can look 
forward with confidence to future growth 
and prosperity. 


some financial worth, possessing executive 
ability, who can grow together with the 
Company. 


Providers Life Assurance Company 
HOME OFFICE: 1530 NORTH ROBEY STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Also in states farther west. 


Our Agents Well Paid 





High commissions. 


Address HOME OFFICE: 


Capitol Life Insurance Company 


CLARENCE J. DALY, President 


Denver, Colorado 


WE don’t want to disturb anyone who is happy where he is, but if he wants 
to make a change or wants an agency of his own, he should get in touch 
Territory for general agency contracts open in: 


NEBRASKA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Non-forfeitable renewals. 





We Recognize 


the life insurance agent as the outstanding and 
important factor of the whole structure of life 
insurance. On his ability to produce business 
rests the success of every life insurance insti- 
tution. 


His company must be ready—always ready to 
give him aid at every turn. Whenever assist- 
ance is needed the company should be prompt 


to give that type of assistance that is most 
valuable. 


This is the basic working principle of the 
Midland Life. This thought is uppermost at 
all times. It builds successful agents, for the 
company thinks of nothing but success for its 
men. It is a worthwhile company of estab- 
lished reputation. 


MIDLAND LIFE 


Insurance Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


Capitaland Surplus . . . . . . $250,000 


Insurance in Force Over . . . $26,000,000 


Territory: 


Missouri 


Kansas Oklahoma 


Colorado 


Texas 


“The Heart of America” 


Daniel Boone, Jr., President 


John M. Smullin, Secretary 
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A Company with Friends Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in 
this company, which for seventy-two 
years has been rendering unexcelled ser- 
vice, does not work alone. Wherever 
he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends 
ready to help him by testifying that 
there is no better company in the land 
than the old Massachusetts Mutual. 
Its enviable record for service and the 
low net cost of the protection it fur- 
nishes make a combination that assures 
success to any real worker in the field. 











Incorporated 





Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


of Springfield, Massachusetts 





JOSEPH C. BEHAN 


Superintendent of Agencies 
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ATTENTION 





To the man of capacity, with sufficient 
initiative to develop territory in which we 
are not now represented and do real con- 
structive work, can offer a splendid contract 
at this time. None others need apply. 


Reference required. 


Remember, there's 


danger in delay. Call or write me. Address 


A. E. JOHNSON, Asst. to President 


CHICAGO NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


324 - 202 South State Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














The Gateway to Success 


For the individual agent in the life insurance busi- 
ness as well as for companies engaged in that business, 
the gateway to success lies along the pathway which 
has been cleared by definite purpose, hard work, ex- 
perience and education. 


The State Mutual Life Assurance Company has, 
for nearly Four Score Years, made it a practice to ren- 
der every possible service to its policyholders and to 
their beneficiaries. The long years of steady conserv- 
ative growth have been used in the erection of a foun- 
dation of service upon which the increasing success of 
the Company is being built. 


The prosperity of the Company is due largely to 
the manner in which its Agency Force has embraced 


the cardinal principles of success. Actuated by the defi- 
nite purpose to serve,—working steadily that the secur- 
ity of life insurance may play an even greater part in 
the life of our country,—benefiting by their experi- 
ence and taking to themselves every opportunity for 
education, the members of the Field Force of the State 
Mutual are successful men and women, well trained in 
the profession of life insurance salesmanship. 


The Company is ever ready to cooperate with the 
members of its Agency Force in the solution of prob- 
lems and offers every possible assistance in their work, 
realizing that service to and with its agents is essential 
to the best interests of its policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries. 


THE STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of Worcester, Massachussetts 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 


Incorporated 1844 
STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
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Kansas’ Greatest Life Insurance Company 


Issues 


Policies That Protect 


It solicits its patronage on the merits of its 
service to Policyholders and to the Com- 
munities in which it operates, which means 


SERVICE TO AGENTS 


The Farmers and Bankers Life Insurance Company 
WICHITA, KANSAS 




















































THE GLOBE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


(A booklet free upon request) 


The stories of twelve successful Life Underwriters, 
telling in letter form 


WHERE THEY CAME FROM 


and 
The Globe is the Oldest Life Insurance Institution of the issued by 


State of Illinois Transacting Industrial Insurance 


The Inter-Southern Life 


Insurance Company 


Extension Department 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Premiums payable yearly, half yearly, quarterly, monthly 
or weekly 


“CLAIMS PAID ON SIGHT”’ 


The highest grade of service to policyholders and representatives. 
The latest is 


CLAIMS PAID BY TELEGRAPH 


To Which Have Been Added CLAIMS ADJUSTED BY 
RADIO. It is the last word in SERVICE 


A Good Company—CLEAN, STRONG, PROGRESSIVE 





Three of these men were Traveling Salesmen, one a Lawyer, 
one a Freight and Weight Inspector, one a Railroad Conductor, 
one a Banker, one a Fire Insurance Agent, one a Journalist, 
one a Hardware man, one a Drug Stock man, and one a 


Railroad clerk. 





T. F. BARRY, President, General Manager and Founder 





They Found Themselves 


“The May of life blooms only once” 


The Globe weekly news will be mailed you every week by request 
—without charge 














The Verdict of the Jury 


| & 
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Playing Fair 
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The Mid-Continent Life 
does not pursue a middle 
course. The agent or 
policyholder is never left 

. wondering what he can 
expect of his company. 
He knows the company 
will follow the right 
course immediately. 
There is no marking 
time. The same attitude 
of fairness characterizes 
every transaction of the 
company. The agent 
knows his position is se- 
cure. He has an un- 
shakable faith. This 
type of representation is 
worth while. It places 
the agent in a com- 
manding position in his 
community. 


| Mid-Continent 
Life Ins. Co. 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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Does It Pay to Work 
for the Northwestern? 


During the Agency Year ending 
June 1, 1923, 40 different members of 
the Agency Force of The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company each 
wrote life insurance policies on the 
lives of 100 or more persons. B. C. 
Nelson, of Illinois, wrote polices upon 
283 lives and F. D. Wingo, of Mis- 
souri, on 251 lives. The others wrote 
from 244 to an even 100.—This an- 
swers the question— 


Does It Pay to Insure 
in the Northwestern? 


During the first six months of 1923, 
more than 52% of the new business 
issued and paid for in the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company was 
upon lives of men already insured in 
the company.—This answers the sec- 
ond question.— 


The Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company for 27 years has en- 
forced a stringent Anti Rebate rule; 
for more than 23 years it has observed 
a No Brokerage rule and for 28 years 
it has adhered strictly to a Civil Service 


Rule. 


Inquire about the Northwestern’s new 


Dividend Scale. 


The Northwestern 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
W. D. VAN DYKE, President 
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The character of its 
representatives is 
the best index to the 
character of a busi- 
ness institution. 


HOME 


Life Insurance Company 


(ORGANIZED 1860) 


No. 256 Broadway 
New York City 














BUSINESS IS BUSINESS BUT 


there is more to life than that, and to be successful man 
must get more out of business than a mere living. 

When his financial interests are protected, the Com- 
pany interested in his progress, the man higher up not 
merely a “boss” but a warm personal friend who rejoices 
in his success, he finds real joy in his work. 

He has a free mind and a light heart for he repre- 
sents not a cold, inanimate machine, but an active, throb- 
bing human organism. With sunshine in his soul he 
goes forth to succeed. 

Such an atmosphere exists between the Fidelity office 
and field force and explains why many of our staff have 
been with Fidelity a long period of years. 

Contract, territory, commissions—you want all these, 
but you want co-operation, and a personal and friendly 
interest, for above all you want to be happy. Fidelity 
workers are happy. 


Fidelity operates in 40 states. 
Assets $51,000,000. Full level net 
premium reserve basis. Over a 
quarter billion insurance in force. 
Faithfully serving insurers since 
1878. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 
Walter LeMar Talbot, President 


A few desirable openings for the right men. 














To the Members of 


The National Association of 
Life Underwriters: 


You are serving unselfishly the 
great cause of Life Insurance and 
the business and social public 
as few organizations can. 


In common with all life insur- 
ance tompanies we wish to ex- 
press our appreciation. 


The Ohio National Life 


Insurance Company 


T. W. APPLEBY, President 




















Would you be interested ? 


in the sale of the travel accident policy paying 
$1,000 for death, $500 fcr loss of limbs or eyes 
and $10.00 per week for disability. 


, All for $1.00 per year— We have 


such a policy; or an 


Automobile Policy 


paying $1,000, increasing to $1,500 for death, 
one-half for loss of limbs or eyes, $100 monthly 
for disability. Policy includes many other 
liberal provisions. 


This ‘‘ready seller’’ only $5.00 


per year; ora 


Super Non-cancellable 


Accident and Health policy, with provisions so 
generous that salesmen say “How can they do 
it?” Write us, we will tell you all about them. 


Federal 


Life Insurance Company 


Federal Life Bldg., Chicago 
Isaac Miller Hamilton George Barmore 
President Supt. of Agents 
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3rd Convention 


Daily 


The National Underwriter 
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“Cooperation Headquarters” 


Home Office Building ef the Peoria Life. Owned 
by the Company, without lien or encumbrance of 
azy kind. Built from its current receipts, without 
disterbing the farm mortgage investments which 
have earned the Peoria Life ite reputation for: 


“Policies Strong as Farm 
Mortgages Can Make Them!” 








Good 
Contracts 
to Clean, 
Live 
Agents 





Peoria Life Insurance Company 


Peoria, Illinois 


Big enough to be equipped with every facility for 
rendering complete service to Policyholders and 
Agency Force— 

small enough for personal friendly contact between 


its officers and every agent in the field. 


Old enough to have an established reputation for 
giving back just a little more than it takes: to 
enjoy an unusual degree of confidence, the result 
of years of conscientious, dependable service— 

young enough to look to the future rather than 
the past, to be constantly opening new territory 
and developing new opportunities for the benefit 


of its Agency Force. 


Conservative enough to conduct its business ac- 
cording to the most approved practices of legal 
reserve life insurance— 

progressive enough to offer to its policyholders the 
most up-to-date policy features; and the most lib- 


eral co-operation to its agents. 














In Practically a Fresh Market, 
Think What Such a Contract Means 
























So 
Only twenty per cent of the possible Accident | 
Insurance business in the United States has A 
been sold thus far; the remaining vast market morn 
is open to all. There is an increasing de- ~} 
mand for income protection in your com- Mer 
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We are offering you a contract for the writing of the deat 

. . the ti 
broadest, most liberal and up-to-date Accident Insurance morni 
line on the market—a direct contract with this Company ugh 








paying liberal commissions and entitling you to the entire ie e 
. . e 
range of service rendered to our representatives by our y Fe 


entral 


Accident Department. Louis 
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Our policies are absolutely unrestricted, our underwriting Vivi 
methods sound, liberal and designed to conserve every _ 
possible dollar’s worth of business for the Agent. Our tyee 
range of policy contracts includes a form for each class manage: 


elf wit! 


of prospects, especially fitted in every way to suit their iat 
requirements. This is a line that you can sell. Write for Hucers i 
particulars. 
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MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. SINGLETON, Home Office: ST. LOUIS 









President 











Life Accident Health Group 
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Open New Avenues for Insurance Man 


KEEPING TOUCH 
WITH CLIENTS 
Old Policyholders 


Are Always Gold 
Mine for Agents 


Some of the Ways to 
Render Service and 
Cultivate Customers 



























Convention Headquarters, 
Medinah Temple, Chicago, Sept. 7. 


FTER a day of divided sessions 
A the National Life Underwriters 

Association was reunited on Friday 
morning and convened as a unit at Me- 
dinah Temple. No group meetings were 
held the last day. Most of the day 
was given over to selling demonstra- 
tions, the only address being given by 
Merrell T. Callaway, vice-president of 
th Guranty Trust Company of New 
York. With the special subjects out 
of the way the convention on Friday 
was simply a series of illustrations of 
how to get more business. The morn- 
ing session was opened by Ex-Presi- 
dent John L. Shuff of Cincinnati, and 
the topic discussed throughout the 
orning was “Securing and Maintaining 
he Cooperation of Policyholders— 
heir Business and Influence.” C. Viv- 
ian Anderson, president of the Cincin- 
mati Association and representative of 
he Provident Mutual gave the first 
selling demonstration and was followed 
by Frank E. Crawford of the Union 
entral, James M. Bloodworth of St. 
Louis handled the problem of the liquid- 
ption of a debt, making this realistic by 
alking to his “prospect” in a chair be- 
ore him. 


. Vivian Anderson Held 
a Meeting of Agents 


The spice of the morning session was 
h sample Monday morning agents meet- 
ng held on the platform, C. Vivian An- 
lerson taking his place at the agency 
anagers’ desk and surrounding him- 
self with a score of his field producers. 
iis staff included several prominent 
ational Association men and star pro- 
fucers in the business. This particular 
ession had been called for the purpose 
bi checking up on the manner in which 
he agents were caring for old policy- 
olders. Mr, Anderson did not mince 
is words. He brought out several cases 
where his “agents” had fallen out in 
he handling of their old policyholders 
aving both lost business and the con- 
dence of the policyholders. In the 
ound table discussion which followed 
ere were many valuable selling points 
Prought out which Mr. Anderson sum- 

med up as follows: 
The various ways in which the old 
olicyholders can be used for produc- 
§ new business, as given by you in 
is little discusson are: change of bene- 
Cary; checking up on all retroactive 
‘atures; placing the income option 
here needed: following this with a 
omplete analysis of an insurance pro- 
ram; changing from the quarterly to 
te annual basis where possible; cre- 
ne a special Savings account, deliv- 
thy Premium receipts; furnishing out- 
eee beyond the solicitation of 
~ oe suggesting a change in the 
“= Ae} Policy; writing follow-up let- 
ied birthday messages; congratu- 
— or successes, either political or 
~ $s; and in the use of tact and 
Senuity in carrying out all of these 
This will bring big business.” 


; 








RAHAM C. WELLS, the new 
C president of the National Associa- 

tion, has some very definite ideas 
as to what the organization and its 
membership should strive for during the 
coming year. Mr. Wells’ views were 
not known to many before he was 
elected president. In an interview with 


THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER Friday Mr. 
Wells said: 


“It is too bad that an organization 
such as the National Association of Life 
Underwriters should be handicapped 
with an inadequate financial program. 
This organization is doing so much to 
promote the interests of the companies 
themselves, and yet we get no financial 
support from the companies. True, we 
have not asked for it. It does seem to 
me, however, that the development of 
the National Association has been so 
great during the past few years that our 
financial needs have grown to a point 
never imagined possible in the old days. 

“We have adopted a progressive for- 
ward-looking plan of action. We are 
not only educating the men in the busi- 
ness, but we are improving the caliber of 
the men brought into the business. 
When I say, we, I mean the National 
Association and the numerous local as- 
sociations scattered throughout the 
country. These bodies are carrying on 
the very educational work that the com- 
panies themselves desire to have done. 
In brief, we are working hand in hand 
with the companies and carrying a large 
part of the companies’ burdens. Yet the 
companies are not supporting us in a 
material way. 


Need Financial Support 
of the Life Companies 


“T believe that now and in some way, 
we must work out a plan for getting 
the companies in back of us financially. 
Perhaps this should be done through 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents or two or three of the principal 
company organizations but if we could 
prorate the expense, the individual con- 
tributions would not be large. The Na- 
tional Association is making tremendous 
upward strides, and must not be kept 
at a standstill because of the lack of a 
few thousand dollars. 

“For the local associations wherever 
they may be located I suggest that they 
tie up their monthly programs definitely 
with the life convention program given 
by the National Association at Chi- 
cago this year. The annual convention 
programs for the National Association 
are worked out by the greatest experts 
in the business. They represent the 
best life insurance thought of the day. 
Life insurance men should not simply 
go to the National convention and then 
forget what the National Association 
is striving for until the next convention 
is held, but should throughout the year 
make use of the suggestions and ideas 
offered at the annual meeting. 

“For instance, I think that at this 
Chicago convention we have learned 
that what is needed to improve the 
reputation of life insurance is a closer 
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tying up of the life insurance business 
with the other representative businesses 
of the country. We have learned at 
this convention that the trust companies, 
the churches, the charitable, philan- 
thropic and educational organizations, 
the lawyers, the credit men and others, 
are all fundamentally interested in life 
insurance business and need only the 
slightest urging in order to be made 
to take a much greater interest in it. 
Why not cash in on this latent or luke- 
warm interest? Why not devote a 
meeting each month to the various 
classes of business or organization that 
seem to be favoring us for the first 
time? 

“A local association might have a 
meeting devoted to a consideration of 
how the life insurance men of the coun- 
try can cooperate with the trust com- 
panies. At such a meeting each mem- 
ber of the local association should bring 
with him as a guest a trust officer. 
Let these trust officers do most of the 
talking, let them sell themselves the 
idea of working hand in glove with the 
life insurance men, in the drawing up 
of trust agreements. Then the next 
month the meeting could be devoted to 
the lawyers or the educational institu- 
tions or the churches or the credit men, 
or the big employers of labor, interested 
in group insurance, or any other class. 

“There are big possibilities behind the 
program of this sort for any local asso- 
ciation. Business associations as a gen- 
eral thing are too narrow. They con- 
tent themselves with discussing their 
own affairs which are often of interest 
to no one but themselves. The life in- 
surance business, fortunately, reaches 
every other business or can be made to. 
There is, or can be, a community of 


interest. I am advocating common in- 
terest meetings for the local associa- 
tion. 


Danger in Becoming a Babson 
in Life Insurance Work 


A word of warning—in my estimation 
the greatest danger in the life insurance 
business today is a tendency on part 
of some of our big producers to profit 
by what might be referred to the Bab- 
son idea in life insurance. I mean this 
talk about a policyholder keeping his 
reserve in his own pocket. To the men 
who are trying to do something con- 
structive for the life insurance as well 
as earn a good living for themselves, 
this twisting is looked upon as must 
reprehensible and dangerous. It tends 
to undermine the structure of life in- 
surance. 

“T do not think that it can be stamped 
out by just fighting it. The twisters 
in the business today operate as they 
do because they have never had a real 
life insurance vision. They must be 
taught. They must be shown why and 
how they are on the wrong track. They 
should not be attacked or maligned be- 
cause villification or abuse only arouses 
anger and antagonism. Twisting can- 
not only be eliminated gradually by a 
better plan of educating the salesmen 
now in the business.” 








Following the dismissal of this 
“agency meeting,” the case-method dis- 
cussion was resumed, J. W. Bishop of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., taking up the prob- 
lem of selling old policyholders on the 
arrival of a baby. A. C. Larson of Mad- 
ison, Wis., gave a very comprehensive 
discussion on the use of birthday or 
change of age cards or letters, basing 
his talk not only on personal experience, 
but data gleaned from 50 life companies, 


Isaac Pinkus of Indianapolis discussed 
the sales of friends and relatives of the 
deceased Henry A. Stout of Dayton, 
Ohio, took up the matter of budgeting 
the present and future. 


Many Field Leaders Took 
Part in the Discussion 
H. Selfridge Standish of Chicago dis- 
cussed the problem of handling old 
{CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 


BANKERS TALK 
TO LIFE MEN 


Show How the Trust 
Companies Work 
With the Agents 


Life Insurance Trust 
Opens a New Avenue 


for the Underwriter 


‘Convention Headquarters, 
Medinah Temple, Chicago, Sept. 7 


WO notable addresses by prominent 
eastern bankers featured the closing 
session of the Chicago convention 
of the National Life Underwriters As- 
sociation Friday afternoon. Merrell T.° 
Calaway, vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, one of 
the largest international banking houses 
in the world, opened the meeting with 
his talk on “Cooperation Between Trust 
Companies or Trust Departments of 
Banks and Life Insurance Companies.” 
Ernest H. Moore, assistant cashier of 
the National Shawmut Bank of Boston, 
also discussed methods by which trust 
companies can work with life insurance 
men. Never before has the National As- 
sociation convention had on its program 
two important bankers. The two chief 
talks given Friday afternoon were of 
real interest to life men. Mr. Calaway 
and Mr. Moore did not discuss the trade 
problems of their own business, but in- 
stead devoted themselves to a consider- 
ation of how trust officers may render 
certain services in conjunction with life 
insurance men, 


Officers of Trust Companies 
Take Interest in Life Insurance 


Officials of big trust companies are 
very evidently commencing to take a 
keen interest in the work of life insur- 
ance men, and especially those producers 
who are selling big policies, After this 
year’s program had been completed it 
was said three officers of large trust 
companies asked if they could not be 
permitted to attend the meeting and 
speak. The thought being fostered and 
developed is that the life insurance sales- 
man working among large clients has a 
service to render that in most instances 
requires the aid of a trust company. 
Similarly, the trust company cannot 
function to the complete satisfaction of 
an important customer without seeking 
the services of a well-equipped life in- 
surance man. That this situation is 
being more clearly recognized by trust 
company officials could not be doubted 
by those who heard Mr. Calaway and 
Mr. Moore speak on Friday. 


New Uses for Life Insurance 
Were Brought to Front 


Summing up the Chicago convention 
hastily, it can be said that the new uses 
for life insurance that were discussed by 
various speakers during the three days’ 
meeting constituted the big outstanding 
feature. The talks by the two bankers 
were important and significant. 

The address by Frederick Paul Kep- 
pell, president-elect Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, on “The need of more life insur- 
ance to support charitable, philanthropic 
and educational institutions” brought 
another new and far-reaching thought 
to the life insurance men in attendance. 

Edward A. Woods, manager of the 
Equitable Life of New York at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in his comprehensive dis- 
cussion of “How to prepare life insur- 
ance bequest campaign” opened the door 
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to another large and fertile life insur- 
ance field for all who cared to enter it. 
In short, the additional ways and means 
of getting business hitherto practically 
unapproached that were brought to the 
surface at the Chicago meeting made 


the convention one of real value to 
thinking and planning life insurance 
men. 


Edward A. Woods of Pittsburgh pre- 
sided at the closing session and after a 
short introductory talk gave way to 
Charles Jerome Edwards of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., who introduced the chief speaker 
of the afternoon, Merrel T. Calaway. 
Mr. Edwards was responsible for get- 
ting Mr. ‘Calaway on the program. 


Edwards Injected Life Into 
Trust Company Discussion 


The subject of the general discussion 
at the closing session on Friday after- 
noon was “Joint Life Insurance and 
Trust Service,” carrying out the theme 
of Mr. Calaway’s speech. Charles 
Jerome Edwards of Brooklyn, one of 
the oratorical wonders of the associa- 
tion, took this discussion in charge and 
injected ample life and spirit through- 
out the afternoon. He _ introduced 
Franklin W. Ganse of Boston, who 
commented at length upon Mr. Cala- 
way’s address, emphasizing still further 
the splendid cooperation that can and 
should be found between the two 
greatest institutions in America, bank- 
ing and life insurance. 

Getting down to the case method dis- 
cussions on this topic, Mr. Edwards 
introduced the first speaker, Wilmer 
Walter E. 


M. Hammond of Chicago. 





DARBY A. DAY 


President Chicago Life Underwriters 
Association 


Webb, superintendent of agancies for 
the National Life, U. S. A. was the next 
speaker, though a company man, 


Discussion Brought Out 
in Blond’s Demonstration 


The discussion handled by John A. 
Blond of Minneapolis on a trust insur- 
ance estate problem was the subject of 
considerable discussion from the floor, 
Sam R. Weems of Dallas, Tex., E. A. 
Woods of Pittsburgh, and Mr. Kramer 
of Cincinnati giving their answers to the 
questions raised. Ernest H. Moore, as- 
sistant cashier of the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston, discussed one of the 
problems on the program, taking up espe- 
cially the relationship of national banks 
to insurance agents. Mr. Moore said 
that under the federal reserve bank laws 
the national banks are on the same basis 
as trust companies and these three or- 
ganizations, trust companies, national 
banks and insurance agencies, should co- 
operate in every step. Norris H. Bokum 
of Chicago, discussed the last problem. 

Charles Jerome Edwards, as chairman 
of the resolutions committee, then pre- 
sented the report of the committee 
which was unanimously adopted by the 
convention. The major resolutions rec- 


Resolutions That Were Adopted by the 


National Life Underwriters Association 


UNIFORM agents qualification law has been advocated by the National Life 
Underwriters Association for years. 


In line with this idea the insurance de- 


partment of Pennsylvania has put in force what is known as the “Advisory 
Board Plan” whereby all applicants for license appear before a board composed of 
fellow agents (who serve without pay) for examination and recommendation to the 
insurance department, whether or not a license should be issued. This plan is work- 
ing to the great advantage of the public and the companies, in that each agent before 
he is licensed, demonstrates his knowledge of the policies he is to sell and the laws 
governing his actions while selling; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, that the National Association of Life Underwriters recommends 
to all local associations that in each state where the laws permit arrangements be 
made with the various insurance commissioners to adopt the “Pennsylvania Plan” of 
“Advisory Boards” to serve without compensation to examine the applicants for 
license to sell life insurance in their respective states. 

* 


The National Association of Life Underwriters in annual convention assemblea 
desire to record their sorrow in the recent death of its past president, William D. 


Wyman. 


Whether as a life underwriter, as an able and loyal man and officer, or 


as the chief executive of a life company, his career has been an inspiration to all, and 
his loss to life insurance in all of its organizations, is a great one. The example he 
set in his long insurance career leaves behind him a great legacy that should inspire 


us all to higher endeavor. 


RESOLVED, that we extend our heartfelt sympathy to his family, the greatest 


sufferers in his untimely loss. 
* * 


* * 


Humanity stands aghast at the incredible loss of life which nature has just in- 


flicted upon our neighbor, the friendly people of Japan. 


It would be unthinkable to 


belittle this appalling catastrophe, unforeseen and apparently unpreventable. 

But should it not bring home to each one of us the fact that apparently an equal 
number of lives are sacrificed every year in the United States from preventable causes, 
through ignorance, through thoughtlessness, through the indifference of man? 

“The Hoover Committee on Waste” tells us that every year in this country 400,000 


deaths occur which are preventable. 


The appalling toll of life due to the automobile, 


is but one tragic phase of this yearly loss. 
* * * 


The life underwriters of America deeply interested in all movements for the 
conservation of the life, health, and happiness of mankind, view with profound sym- 
pathy the great practical plan now being developed, known as the National Campaign 
for Life Conservation, whereby all national agencies of education, safety, sanitation 
and health are being coordinated in a cooperative movement for the prevention of 


waste of human life; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, that the National Association of Life Underwriters most heartily 
endorses this movement, and pledges cooperation in every practical way, through the 
appointment of a National Committee of Life Conservation, and urges that similar 
committees be appointed in every local association, and furthermore, that the yearly 
program of the National associations shall include a practical and forceful presen- 


tation of this subject so vitally affecting our national life and prosperity. 





to the late President Wyman of the 
Berkshire Life and an appeal for defi- 
nite action to curb the excessive loss of 
life in carelessness, especially automo- 
bile accidents. The new officers of the 
association were brought to the platform 
and given a “glad hand” and a message 
from Darby A. Day, Chicago manager 
of the Mutual Life of New York and 
president of the Chicago Association, 
closed the last session of the thirty- 
fourth annual convention of the National 
Life Underwriters Association. 


KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH 
OLD POLICYHOLDERS 

(CONT’D FROM PRECEDING PAGE) 
policyholders through greetings of vari- 
ous kinds and George L. Dyer, of St. 
Louis, discussed the need of new insur- 
ance and the revamping of old forms in 
the case of the death of a policyholder’s 
wife. John L. Shuff discussed the prob- 
lem of holding a lapse on an old policy- 
holder, through change of beneficiary. 
Ralph W. Hoyer handled the last illus- 
tration, dealing largely with the encoun- 
ter with twisters. A short open discus- 
sion from the floor was then led by 
Marshall Butters of Detroit, Mich., H. 
A. Clarke of Princeton, IIl., suggesting 
policyholders’ meetings and Lawrence 
Priddy of New York giving some per- 
sonal experiences as to twisting in his 
home town. 

Following the close of the discussion 
on securing and maintaining the cooper- 
ation of policyholders, President Eliason 
called for the official report of the nomi- 
nating committee, the convention con- 
firming the action of the two separate 
sessions on Thursday in electing the 
slate of opcers as reported. Charles 
Jerome Edwards of Brooklyn then made 
a fiery appeal for subscriptions to the 
proceedings of the convention to be pub- 
lished by the National: Association. 

Marshall Butters of Detroit, Mich., on 


Old Policyholders,” took exception to 
the term “old policyholders,” and sug- 
gested “clients” as the nearest to the 
truth. He said that he took his first 
policy when 18 years of age and is not 
old yet. He said he did not believe any- 
body would appreciate being called an 
old policyholder. E. A. Woods called 
out to him that he was older than he 
claimed to be. 
Dan W. Flickinger Gets Prize 

It was Dan W. Flickinger of Indian- 
apolis and not E. E. of the satne city 
who captured the $10 prize in the two- 
minute rapid-fire contest Thursday. THe 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER got the Flick- 
ingers mixed in its second convention 
daily. This feature of the convention 
attracted much attention, and should be 
perpetuated. 








HARPER MOULTON 


Secretary Chicago Life Underwriters 
Association 


Woods is Head 


Of Committee 


To Lead Executive 
Board of National 


Life Underwriters 


E. J. Clark and A. O. 
Eliason Made Trustees 


Convention H cadquarters, 
Medinah Temple, Chicago, Sept. 7. 


DWARD A. WOODS, manager 
E of the Equitable Life of New York 

at Pittsburgh, Pa., was elected 
chairman of the executive committee oj 
the National Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation at a special meeting of that bod) 
held immediately upon the close of the 
last session of the association in Medi. 
nah Temple on Friday afternoon. Mr 
Woods was nominated by J. Stanley Ed. 
wards of Denver, a former president 
Mr. Woods retires this year as a men- 
ber of the board of trustees, but is recog. 
nized as such an important factor in th 
affairs of the National Association tha 
it was the unanimous desire of the e- 
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ecutive committee to keep him in the 


harness. 


Says $1,000,000 Policy Should 
Be Taken Out on Woods 


Franklin W. Ganse, home office ger 


eral agent of the Columbian Nationa 
who presided at the executive commit 
tee session, stated that the by-laws @ 
the National Association should 
changed in several particulars “so as t0 
permit us to move Ed Woods about the 
chess board of the organization as long 
as he lives. Further, we ought to take 
out $1,000,000 worth of life insurance 
more or less, on him in favor of the 
sociation.” 

Retiring President O. A. Eliason 
St. Paul becomes a member of the boart 
of trustees, as does E. J. Clark, gener 







agent of the John Hancock Mutual # — 
Baltimore. The continuing members? >: 
the board of trustees are: Jonathan 4 

Voshell, manager of the Metropolit#jm ance 
Life at Baltimore; Robert L. Jong the 5 
general agent of the State Mutual Lite to he 
at Worcester at New York City; Joh best | 

L. Shuff, home office general agent "Hy v, 
the Union Central, and J. Stanley & ew 
wards. Mr. Woods retires this yeat,® Cor 
does Orville Thorp of Dallas, Tex., p# ie 
president. coope 
Will Work Out Some viewp 
Plan to Bolster Finances Not o 
Upon assuming the chair as head® ah 
the executive committee, Mr. Wo So ‘ 
stated that a plan for financing the OT the nae 
ganization should be worked out ™ nll 
will create sustaining contributing 9M ;. rt 
voting memberships. Something 0! "HMM ay.0),, 
sort will be evolved by the boar¢' enorm 
trustees during the year. At PreCRMan.. 
the National Association is woeltl agreen 
underfinanced. All of the recent P% dous a 
dents of the organizations have fou" HR cura... 
necessary to spend much of their ™ placed 
in traveling to the leading cities © "HMM ations 
country, dunning the local associat peal of 
for members and funds. Be Wise by 
It is also the intention of the bo# Such 
of trustees to wage a campaign 4B departy 
the leading life companies designe® of the 
increase the amount of life imSUl@™RMB been o 
company advertising in the O""MMBonce Ja 
organ of the National Associ ter it y 
“Life Association News.” an insy 
a _ ie Securit; 

THe NaTIONAL UNDERWRITER SY I suffi 
convention daily was delivered Or prit 
banqueters at the Drake Hote! 3 “BM tes to 
filed from the room after adour®™ Msuran 
ree - Ther 

President John J. Cadigan o! the “EE many 
World Life of Spokane was on t0 atte Propert 
City 





the convention. 
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Insurance and Trust Company Cooperation 


insurance and trust companies in 

its real meaning, does not now ex- 
ist. It only exists in a limited way in 
a few localities. In some of those few, 
it has been most successfully developed 
and carried out. The great fact is that 
it should exist everywhere and to the 
utmost. Justice and the greater good 
to mankind calls on us to unite in this 
common service now for the creation 
and preservation of property, the en- 
couragement of thrift, and the protec- 
tion of the widow and the orphan and 
the helpless. 

It is not my purpose to urge the rel- 
ative merits of life insurance trusts or 
the handling of proceeds of life insur- 
ance policies by trust companies (and 
when I say “trust companies” I mean 
to include banks having trust depart- 
ments) as compared with the handling 
of these proceeds by insurance compan- 
ies under the forms now in use. This 
question has been discussed at length 
during the past several years in your 
journals and at your meetings, I as- 
sume from the fact that I am invited to 
address you with respect to cooperation 
between insurance and trust companies, 
it is to be regarded as settled that 
there is a big place for both the insur- 


T is fact is that cooperation between 
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ance company and the trust company in 
the problem, and that what you want 
to hear is how, in my opinion, this can 
best be brought about. 


Viewpoint of The Trust 
Company is Pointed Out 


] would like, however, as bearing on 
Cooperation, to give you some of the 
viewpoint of the trust company. It is 
not our idea that all insurance should 
be placed in trust. It is not our idea 
that all income settlements should be 
abandoned by insurance companies and 
the proceeds of the policies handled by 
‘fust companies. Far from it. But it 
8 Our profound conviction, based on 
absolute knowledge, that there is an 
enormous amount of outstanding insur- 
ance which should be protected by trust 
agreements, and that there is a tremen- 
dous amount of new and additional in- 
surance which should be written and 
Placed in trust to cover particular situ- 
ations, much of which, but for the ap- 
peal of the trust idea, would never other- 
wise be written. 

— instances are always before trust 
= 9 ment officials. There is the case 
“lig — prosperous man who has 
noes poneed to drop so much of his 
“ey arge imsurance. How much bet- 
‘rit would have been had he created 
~ surance trust, placing in the trust 
‘oa trom his one time abundance 
= se amount to pay from income 
ieee te his premiums, the securi- 
vod € added to the proceeds of the 

“ nee, 
on, the man with insurance in 
property ‘panies, He may have other 
Slicity oa” well, and economy and sim- 

"ty of administration would sug- 


Creation of an Insurance Trust Is One 
Of the Modern Methods of Preserving 
the Estate of Man Along Safe Lines 


By MERREL P. CALLAWAY 


Vice-President Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


gest the appointment of a trust company 
to handle all of his property together. 
He often has serious problems as to the 
care and maintenance of the aged or 
infirm, or the protection of a daughter, 
or the education of his children, or 
other matters of such serious moment 
to him that he should take no chances. 
Under no circumstances could he have 
all of the insurance companies in which 
he has policies, endeavoring to carry out 
his wishes in some form of income pay- 
ments. It is our belief, based on ex- 
perience, that he should consolidate 
these policies and their proceeds in 
some one financial institution under a 
trust agreement carefully drawn by a 
competent lawyer, so as to carry out 
his wishes in just the manner he de- 
sires. And if the proceeds of his in- 
surance should be insufficient to afford 
the income he needs to carry out those 
plans, we would be and are quick to 
advise him to take additional insurance 
to make up the deficit. We believe that 
the writer who reviews his insurance 
would best serve him by advising him 
to create an insurance trust. 


Desirability of Creating Estate 
That Will Be Continued 


And again, in soliciting trust business, 
we come in contact with the business, 
or, more particularly, professional man 
of large income, frequently with a fam- 
ily raised in luxury and inexperienced in 
business, who explains that he has par- 
ticular situations to take care of and 
that he intends creating a trust as soon 
as he can spare the money from his 
business or accumulate sufficient secur- 
ities for the purpose. Now, really, it 
is the necessities of that type of man, 
more so than perhaps any other one 
class, that brought into being the so- 
called life insurance trust. Because we 
tell him at once that what he needs is 
all the life insurance he can afford to 
carry or that may be necessary to pro- 
tect his family. We point out that he 
can thereby at once create an estate 
and have it administered after his death 
in just the same manner and to the 
same ends as if it had been made up of 
securities deposited when the trust was 
made, We endeavor to have him pro- 
tect this insurance by the deposit then 
or later of as great qn amount of secur- 
ities as he can spare or afford; but in 
any event we do our best to have him 
take out the insurance and thus pro- 
tect his dependents. It is surprising 
how often men in just this situation car- 
ry but little insurance, feeling that they 
will live long and with their large. earn- 
ing capacity will be able to accumulate 
sufficient property to take care of these 
dependents after they are gone. 

This is the highest type of coopera- 
tion and common service. We aid the 
man in creating an estate, a high ser- 
vice to him, to his family and to the 
public. We help underwriter to secure 
a desirable piece of business, and are 
instrumental in securing for the insur- 
ance company or companies new poli- 
cies which perhaps they would never 
otherwise have written. - The trust com- 
pany gets a new trust out of which it 
will in time make a profit and from de- 
sirable connections. One of the fea- 
tures that should appeal to the insur- 
ance company is, that in many instances 
payment of future premiums is thus 
made more certain. 

Another class with which the trust 





company is in frequent contact is the 
man of large means. Usually he has 
made careful arrangements by will and 
by trust instruments for the disposition 
of his property. But often he has over- 
looked the necessity of the large amount 
of cash necessary to take care of inher- 
itance taxes, of the immediate needs of 
the family, and other costs and expenses. 
It often happens that rich men have 
but a small amount of cash in bank at 
any one time. It is no unusual thing 
for the executor to be forced to sacri- 
fice securities in a depressed market to 
raise money for these and other pur- 
poses, 

It is out of that experience that trust 
companies advise their wealthy clients 
to carry life insurance sufficient for 
those purposes. As they have already 
been appointed executor and trustee, it 
is the simplest thing all the way round 
to have their insurance payable to the 
trustee for a declared purpose. 

There are other cases where the trust 
companies feel that insurance taken out 
and placed for disposition under the 
terms of a trust comes nearer meeting 
the needs of the individual than any 
other plan yet proposed. 

But these that I have cited from the 
knowledge of our experience are suffi- 
cient to give you what I believe is the 
viewpoint of the trust companies and 
banks advocating life insurance trusts. 
At least it is my own viewpoint, and 
that of the trust companies with which 
I am best acquainted. 


No Competition Between the 
Trust and Insurance Plans 


You see that there is no competition 
between the trust companies and the 
insurance companies. Competition im- 
plies an effort by two or more to ob- 
tain some one thing. There is no such 
element present in the effort to create 
insurance trusts. The insurance trust 
and the work of the trust departments 
do not take away life insurance from 
any insurance company or any under- 
writer What the trust people are try- 
ing to do will greatly add to the vol- 
ume of outstanding insurance written 
by the insurance companies and all 
placed through and in cooperation with 
regular insurance agents This work 
and effort is supplemental and comple- 
mental to the great work of the insur- 
ance companies It has grown out of 
obvious need, 

It is only intended to take up where 
the usual insurance company leaves off, 
and to add that greater degree of per- 
sonal attention, of adaption to changed 
conditions, of meeting unforseen con- 
tingencies and carrying protection which 
can be accomplished through the pow- 
ers of a trustee under a trust agree- 
ment. 


Administration of Proceeds by 
Insurance and Trust Companies 


There is a broad distinction between 
administration of proceeds of insur- 
ance policies by insurance companies, 
and the administration of such proceeds 
by trust companies. The settlement 
features in policies under the usual plans 
of deferred payments of income or prin- 
cipal do not constitute a trust. There is 
no setting aside of property in trust 
for the beneficiary. Payments under 
such policies are paid from the general 
funds of the company. These agree- 
ments and settlements provided for in 
the usual life policy are contracts, and 


being contracts must be carried out as 
written. The payments must be made 
in strict compliance with the term of 
the contract. No change in condition 
or in the necessities of the beneficiaries 
can alter the contract. If any ceontin- 
gencies or changes in condition are 
to be met they must be foreseen and 
named in the contract. 

Now, a trust, in the sense we are 
using it here, means that the legal title 
to property has been conveyed to a 
trustee for the benefit of another in the 
confidence that the trustees will faith- 
fully apply the property in accordance 
with the terms and the confidence un- 
der which it is held. These terms may 
be as broad as the maker of the trust 
desires. He can complicate them to his 
heart’s content within the limits per- 
mitted by law. He can care for his wife 
or children during their lives, with 
remainders to all sorts of purposes and 
uses. He can make special provision 
for daughters against their husbands, 
for sons being set up in business or pro- 
tected against spendthrift habits, for 
encroachment upon principal for educa- 
tion or illness or grave emergencies. He 
can see to it that a crippled child is 
cared for in just the way he desires, not 
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only as to income but also.as to other 
matters affecting its happiness. 


Why Trust Agreement is 
So Attractive to People 


These many and complex situations 
are met by the discretion which may be 
vested in the trustee, It is in that dis- 
cretion of the trustees, as well as in the 
almost unlimited problems and situations 
affecting the individual and his family 
and affairs which may be provided for 
in a carefully drawn trust agrement, 
that makes a trust so attractive to so 
many men and women. 

Immediately upon such a trust be- 
coming operative, it comes under the 
special protection of courts of equity, 
and either the trustee or the beneficiary 
can resort to the court if difficulties or 
doubts arise. The decisions and stat- 
utes of this country, and of England, 
show how jealously and carefully the 
rights of the beneficiaries have been 
protected. The trust funds must be in- 
vested in accordance with the terms of 
trust agreement and the law of the land, 
and such investments kept entirely sep- 
arate from all other investments. So 
you can see how fundamentally different 
are the contracts of the insurance com- 
panies, and the possibilities of a trust 
agreement administered by a trust com- 
pany. You can see what a magnificent 
extension becomes possible of the great 
work for good done by the insurance 
companies. 

Trust Companies Meet Public 
in Limited Numbers 
The trust companies meet the public 


in limited numbers as compared with 
yourselves. When we discuss these 


matters with a client, we endeavor to 
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learn the condition of his affairs; 
whether any of his family are aged, in- 
firm or disabled; whether they are 
sound in mind and body; fitted in judg- 
ment to handle their own capital and 
govern their own future. We try to 
learn his problems and what he is 
trying to accomplish, Every case must 
be decided on its own facts, and after 
considering these facts we may advise 
an insurance trust, or we may advise 
that the insurance be left where it is, 
or we may advise insurance straight to 
the beneficiary, or that an annuity be 
taken. The controlling question is,— 
what is the best thing for the person 
to do under the circumstances? 


How Life Agents Can 
Help the Trust Company 


Now the underwriter has almost the 
same opportunity of knowing or learn- 
ing the situation of his prospect as has 
the banker or trust company. Already 
you have accomplished untold good and 
rendered great service in helping to de- 
vise and sell the plans now offered for 
deferred settlements. How simple it 
will be for you, and what good business 
it will be for you, to study your pros- 
pect; if he has problems which can 
be better or more fully met through 
the more elastic and flexible terms of 
a trust agreement, to find out the trust 
company he prefers and bring him in 
touch with its officers. I guarantee you 
a cordial and helpful reception, fullest 
cooperation on the part of the trust 
company, and the appreciation of your 
client. You will have made two friends 
—the trust company and your client— 
and your company has written the new 
business. 

It will doubtless help you to advise an 
insurance trust and to cooperate with 
the trust companies if you understand 
just how trust companies handle and 
invest the proceeds of your policies. 


How Trust Companies Handle 
Proceeds of Policies 


When these proceeds come in, the 
first thing is a careful study by experts 
of the terms of the trust instrument, 
with particular reference to its invest- 
ment provisions, and the needs and cir- 
cumstances of the beneficiaries. The 
investment situation and market and 
trade conditions are considered. It may 
be that bonds of industrial companies 
are low due to trade and money condi- 
tions, but with prospects improving, and 
thus offering advantageous purchases. 
United States bonds may be down, as 
they were two years ago due to high 
money rates and oversupply affording 
an unparalleled opportunity to buy the 
best bond in the world in the eighties, 
with lower money rates in sight, indi- 
cating a big profit or a high yield if 
held. Railroads or public utilities, or 
other forms of security may be attrac- 
tive, or cheap money and high bonds 
miay make short term securities or real 
estate mortgages desirable for invest- 
ment until changed conditions bring 
long.term securities at lower prices and 
higher yield. All of those things are 
considered and a diversified list of se- 
curities submitted by the investment and 
trust officers. In the large companies 
their recommendations are usually care- 
fully considered by specially assigned 
committee of directors or other recog- 
nized authorities. The best thought and 
talent of the institution is given to mak- 
ing these investments. 


Investments Carefully Watched 
By the Trust Officers 


After these securities are bought they 
are not just set aside and forgotten ex- 
cept for cutting of coupons, as many 
people seem to think. Not a bit of it. 
In trust companies with which I am 
familiar these securities are kept con- 
stantly before the officers. The sys- 
tems are so devised that the various 
classes and kind of securities are 
brought up by class, and the securities 
of each trust as a whole, are brought 
up for periodic review by trained offi- 
cers and committee of directors. In 
that way the trusts get the benefit of the 
vital changes in our financial fabric. 
This does not mean that there is any 
speculation or effort to buy and sell se- 


curities from trust estates when a profit 
appears. That simply is not done. But 
what it does mean is that this constant 
attention and reinvestment as big 
changes or fundamental movements take 
place insures the conservation of the 
principal with frequently a gratifying 
appreciation and the best income con- 
sistent with entire safety. 

If the trustee has given intelligent at- 
tention and exercised honest discretion 
in making or holding investments it 
is not liable for a loss in the value of 
the security which may be incurred. 
These losses are very very rare. It 
must be remembered that appreciation 
in properly handled trusts is very fre- 
quent. 


Failure of Trust Company 
Does Not Entail Trust Loss 


The securities are set aside and kept 
separate and are the property of the 
trust. In case of failure of the trust 
company, they are easily identified and 
preserved. In my experience I have 
never known the actual loss of trust 
securities in any failure of a trust com- 
pany. 

There is nothing to be gained from 
a discussion as to whether the trust 
company or insurance company can 
make the better return. I have seen 
elaborate figures made up to show that 
an insurance company on the one hand 
or a trust company on the other could 
earn the better net returns. The truth 
is, that there is very little difference 
over a long period of time. 

The argument is also made that the 
insurance contracts are not liable to any 
shrinkage as these sums are debts and 
payable from the general resources of 
the company, while a frust fund may 
suffer a loss in principal. I have already 
pointed out how very rare are such 
losses. As a counter it has been pointed 
out by others that with the insurance 
company there is no possibility of in- 
crease in the principal, and in case of 
insolvency there is no priority over 
other creditors and no separate securi- 
ties belonging to the contract as in the 
case of the trust. 


Comparisons and Arguments 
Convey the Wrong Idea 


I am impatient with these compari- 
sons and arguments. They convey the 
idea of competition between trust com- 
panies and insurance companies, when, 
as I see it, there is no real competition. 
We are not both striving for the same 
thing. It may be that in some instances 
the form of settlement is changed, but 
the insurance company gets the policy 
and the agent his commission, and the 
trust company has deprived neither of 
earnings. It has made the earnings of 
both more certain. These comparisons 
and arguments lose sight of the one 
great factor which should determine, and 
that is—Service. 

The great development by insurance 
companies of income and deferred set- 
tlements has been due to the wish to 
serve. Now when you find a client with 
a large number of policies in different 
companies, or insurance coupled with 
other properties that might be more 
easily handled by a trust company, or a 
client seeking some way to protect or 
care after his death for some problem 
of his own, which may require the exer- 
cise of discretion by someone in whom 
he can repose confidence, brush aside 
these minor questions of relative cost or 
advantage and decide whether or not a 
trust company can best serve. And if 
you do so decide, sell the idea to your 
client, just as you do when you decide 
that an income settlement. policy is to 
be preferred to a full settlement at 
death policy. Think about your own 
problems and your own insurance and 
whether or not a trust company can help 
you, and serve your client in the same 
way. 

Agents Should Cooperate 

With the Trust Companies 


Divide the business into those classes. 
Decide whether the insurance company 
or the trust company can serve best, 
and the idea of competition disappears. 

Cooperate with the trust companies. 


Meet their officials. Consult with them. 
Invite them to your meetings as you 
have honored me here. Recognize the 
fact that the insurance trust can stimu- 
late your business. Recognize the great 
interest that has already been created by 
the widespread advertising the trust 
companies have lately been doing in ad- 
vocating life insurance and insurance 
trusts.. Encourage them to do more and 
suggest ideas for advertisements. 

We, the trust companies, must more 
nearly standardize our fees in given lo- 
calities. We must play no favorites, but 
give all agents and companies an equal 
change as we urge and advise insurance. 


We must invite insurance men to ad- 
dress our meetings. We must have 
more interplay between insurance and 
trust men and united for cooperation for 
the common good. What I hope for and 
confidently look for in the future jis 
summed up in the recent words of a 
great statesman— 
“I believe that in the true course 
of progress we shall all of us. . . 
in our several ways, while each pur- 
suing our own development to the 
uttermost of our power, come to 
unite whenever justice calls us—to 
common service for the good of 
mankind.” 


More Than 1,000 Present at the 
Annual Banquet Thursday Night 


HERE were over 1,000 present at 
fi the annual banquet which was held 

in the handsome main dining room 
of the Drake hotel Thursday evening. 
All of the tables were occupied, and 
many who came late were turned away. 
President A. O. Eliason presided as 
toastmaster. Rev. Joseph B. Rogers of 
the LaSalle Baptist church of Chicago 
gave the invocation. President-elect 
Graham C. Wells was given an ovation 
when he was introduced. In his first 
speech as president, Mr. Wells showed 
clearly that he is taking the work of 
the National Association seriously. Mr. 
Wells suggested that the principal top- 
ics which are being discussed at the 
Chicago convention be taken up during 
the next several weeks by the various 
local associations. He advocated par- 
ticularly that meetings designed to in- 
terest the representative business men 
of the community be held, 

He cited the general interest that is 
being shown in life insurance by credit 
men. He said that a meeting, for in- 
stance, of a local association should be 
held at which the relations of life in- 
surance to credits could be discussed 
not only by life insurance men but by 
bankers, credit men, lawyers and any 
others interested in life insurance for 
credits. Trust officers are realizing that 
there are numerous opportunities for 
co-operation with the life insurance 
salesmen. Mr. Wells said that officers 
of trust companies should be invited to 
speak at life insurance gatherings, and 
should be made to understand that the 
life insurance men of the country wish 
to work with them. A year of meetings 
of this kind, Mr. Wells said, would do 
much to improve the standing of the 
life insurance business in the eyes of 
the principal business men of the coun- 
try. Life insurance, Mr. Wells de- 
clared, should not go in alone, but 
should seek opportunities to cooperate 
with large business interests, 


Job Hedges Gives 
Characteristic Talk 


Job E. Hedges, general counsel of 
the Association of Life Insurance Pres- 
idents, followed Mr. Wells with one of 
his characteristic talks which was re- 
plete with witticisms. Mr. Hedges got 
off on the right foot by saying to his 
audience: “If the companies didn’t have 
agents and agents didn’t have compan- 
ies, what the hell would the public do? 
There has been a lot of talk here at 
this meeting about agents and compan- 
ies but nobody has said a word about 
the public. I am going to represent 
the public in my talk.” Mr. Hedges 
then proceeded to “kid” everybody and 
everything without restraint. 

3 Dougherty, president of the 
American Life Convention, brought a 
message of greeting from his organiza- 
tion. Winslow Russell, vice-president 
of the Phoenix Mutual, brought greet- 
ings from the Association of Life 
Agency Officers, which is now composed 
of 134 companies. Mr. Russell, during 
the course of his talk said that the 
small group of men who have carried 
the chief burdens of the National Asso- 
ciation during the past 10 years have 


from their own time and pocketbooks 
distributed more than $500,000. 

Mr. Russell stated that the time has 
come when the men in the home offices 
and the principal leaders of the coun. 
try are ready to stand back of the Na- 
tional Association in such a way as to 
permit it to extend properly and ade. 
quately its field for usefulness. 

Thomas J. Houston, insurance super- 
intendent of Illinois, who was to have 
spoken as a representative of the In 
surance Commissioners’ Convention, 
was unfortunately not able to be present, 


Greetings From Canada 
Extended by Lawson 


A. E. Lawson, who has just retired J 


as president of the Canadian Associa. 
tion and honorary vice-president of the 
National Association in this country, 
brought a few friendly words of greet- 
ings trom the Canadian Association. 
The principal and concluding speaker 
on the program was Walton L. Crocker, 
president of the John Hancock. Mr. 
Crocker reminded his hearers that the 
first convention of the National Asso- 
ciation was held in Boston. He said 
that in 1890 the renaissance in life in- 
surance began in this country. At that 
time there were 14 local associations 
able to produce 70 delegates to send to 
a national convention representing 5 
legal reserve companies in the United 
States. Now at an annual meeting of 
the National Association it is possible to 
have appear 2,000 accredited delegates 
from 160 associations representing 
about 300 legal reserve companies 
“This banquet,” Mr. Crocker said, 
“fs an amazing bit of fraternity among 
rivals. The great accomplishmeat @ 
the National Association has been the 
bringing together ‘of the leaders o 
thought and action in the life insurance 
business.” Mr. Crocker aroused enthus 
siasm when he said: “I am confidently 
looking forward to the time when the 
Association of Life Insurance Pres 
dents and the National Association @ 
Life Underwriters can by representatio 
convene as one body.” Mr. Crocker 
dwelt upon the need of absolute security 
on the part of life companies. He sail 
that the mortality figures seem to 
dicate that the average life is longtt 
The uncertainty of the mortality expe 
iences makes it necessary for life cot 
panies to keep the margin of surplis 
strong and secure. He referred to th 
effect of the influenza epidemic on t 
mortality experience and also the recel! 
earthquake disaster in Japan. 


STOPPED OVER FROM NORT# 


W. T. Grant, president of the Bu* 
ness Men’s Assurance of Kansas (ith 
attended some of the meetings of ™ 
National Association this week. 
Grant stopped off in Chicago on ™ 
way home from the annual meeting © 
the Health & Accident Underwrite* 
Conference at Mackinac, Mich. 

Another prominent health and a 
dent man attending some of the 5 
sions at Medinah this week was W. & 
Cartinhour, secretary of the Provide® 
Life and Accident. John W. Blev® 
vice-president, Interstate Life & A™ 
dent, also attended the convention. 
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Continental 
Casualty Company—Assurance Company 


H. &. B. Alexander, President 


Members of the National Association of Life Underwriters 
know that no program of Life Insurance is complete without 
noncancellable disability coverage. 





Che Continental Casualty Company 


is the giant casualty organization that writes this form of insurance 





Che Continental Assurance Company 


writes Life Insurance exclusively 








The Continental Companies extend to all members of the National Associ- 
ation of Life Underwriters a cordial invitation to visit the Home Office 
—910 S. Michigan Avenue — while attending the Chicago convention. 
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A catalog of insurance could hardly be more comprehen- 
sive than this one widely known word—‘‘A: TNA-IZE”. 
In the business of insurance, it has marked significance. 
It sums up in eight letters the complete insurance service 
which the A: INA Life Insurance Company and _ its 
Affiliated Companies is furnishing through its well 
equipped and ably managed agencies in all parts of the 
country. 


















Life, accident, health, liability, workmen's compensation, 
fidelity and surety bonds, general casualty, fire and 
marine, group insurance, all come within the scope of 
this service. For every one of these insurable interests, 
there is the right form of A‘ TNA protection. 








AX TNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AX TNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





MORGAN B. BRAINARD, President 
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There are many problems that 
confront the agent who solicits 
business in the agricultural 
districts. Likewise, there are 
many problems that confront 
the city agent. Each agent has 
his problems that are peculiar to 
his particular prospects. Each 
agent must receive home office 
help that meets his particular 
needs. 


The Farmers National Life is 
in an excellent position to give 
this specific type of help to the 
agent. The company, through 
its officers, understands agri- 
cultural conditions thoroughly. 
It understands conditions in 
the cities. It equips its agents 


— 








V 


with this type of salesmanship 
material. There are no pro- 
miscuous shots that do not hit 
the mark. Every bit of ma- 
terial, every sales help, every 
suggestion is made with but 
one end in view—that of sup- 
plying our agents with good 
salesmanship material that will 
increase their business among 
their own classes of prospects. 


To line up with the Farmers 
National is putting yourself 
into a life time position of profit 
and enjoyable relationship. A 
warm spirit of friendly and 
helpful cooperation permeates 
every niche and cranny of the 
Farmers National organization. 


A COMPANY 
FOR ALL 


FARMERS NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of America 


3401 S. Michigan Avenue 





Chicago, Ill. 
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The Future Development of 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


will be based upon 


THESE PRINCIPLES 


First—Improving the service and lowering the cost to 
its policyholders. 


Second—Improving the service and increasing the 
earnings of its salesmen. 


This means Quality rather than Quantity. 








If a sales force can be reduced from 
seventeen hundred licensed agents doing 
twenty-one millions of business to three 
hundred seventy-five salesmen doing forty- 
seven millions of business, the two results 
above mentioned can be the only outcome. 








Temporarily it means capital investment of 
moneys formerly wasted. This investment 
now practically completed we offer 


Full-Time Contracts Only 


and 
The Most Complete Sales Service in Life Insurance 





Four Major Sales Divisions 











Research 


For finding 
facts 





Training 


For preparing 
salesmen 








Promotion 


For stimulating 
sales 





Publicity 


For reducing the 
cost per call. 





Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company - 


of Hartford, Connecticut 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 
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The American National Insurance Company 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


W. L. MOODY, JR. SHEARN MOODY W. J. SHAW 
Vice 


President -President Secretary 





Legal Reserve Life Insurance to Meet Every 
Insurable Need 
Standard Policy Provisions 


AGE LIMITS tnovstaia*1'b.' 2 6 


CHILDREN’S ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


Insurance on Sub-Standard Lives 


Operating in 21 States and the Republic of Cuba 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(PAID FOR BASIS) 


$195,000,000.00 











Surplus to Policyholders 
More than $2,500,000.00 


Paid Policyholders Since Organization 
Over $12,500,000.00 


EXCELLENT AGENCY OPENINGS 








On Agency Matters Address 


C. HUBERT ANDERSON 


Manager of Agencies 
Ordinary Department 
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H. G. ROYER, President 








Surely a company, showing consistent 
growth, must as a prime essential be 
firmly anchored. Surface roots will not 
do. A tap-root running down to the 
bed-rock of financial security is the only 
safe and dependable anchor. The his- 
tory of The Great Northern Life reflects 
this type of growth. Financially stable 
at all times, showing consistent progress, 


Surface and lTap-Root 


the official personnel and agents of the 
company point with pride to their 
company. 


The agents of The Great Northern Life 
are appreciative of their company. They 
place great value upon their connection. 
Their opportunity to write complete 
personal protection (Life, Accident, 
Health) is an asset of undeniable value. 


Great Northern Life Insurance 
Company 


JNO. A. SULLIVAN, Vice-President 


Westminster Building, Chicago, III. 





C. O. PAULEY, Secretary 





















AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 






LIFE 


Insurance Co. 
: INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Established 1899 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN 


PRESIDENT 
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AMERICAN LIFE 


Reinsurance Company 





OFFICES: 


Magnolia Bldg., Dallas 
29 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 







MOTTO: 


“First in Service 
Second to None in Security.” 









UNEXCELLED RECORD 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
March 11, 1919, began business 


December 31, 1919, $5,290,881 
December 31, 1920, $19,025,345 


December 31, 1921, $27,146,043 
December 31, 1922, $32,019,215 


August 31, 1923, $38,500,000 














1923 biggest year in Company’s history 


ENDORSEMENT 


Extract from examination by Texas Department of 
Insurance and Banking in 1922. 


CONCLUSION—“It is gratifying to be able 
to state we find after close investigation that the 
history of the Company from the beginning has 
been entirely free from objectionable methods or 
practices. The Officers and Directors are men of 
recognized ability, character and energy. It is evi- 
dent 1 that the Company enjoys the fullest confidence 
of its clients and that both the excellent service it 
renders and the security it furnishes are duly ap- 
preciated.” 


OFFICERS: 


A. C. BIGGER BERT H. ZAHNER 
President Chicago Manager 


FRED D. STRUDELL MORTON BIGGER 


Secretary Assistant Secretary 








Approved 
Ethics 


The Grizzard System is pervaded 
with the idea of giving the great- 
est service. Our salesmen and 
every associate of our System 
are taught to practice the highest 
ideals of ethics as advocated by 
the most advanced insurance 
men of the nation. Our aim is 
to select men of high calibre and 
of honor from the ranks of suc- 
cessful salesmen in other lines. 
Our standards are of the highest 
type. A comprehensive adver- 
tising campaign is constantly 
carried on that proves of great 
help to the life insurance cause 
generally. 


Ask for a free copy of Radio 
Address on ‘‘Life Insurance,”’ 
by James A. Grizzard. 





Pronounced Griz-ard’ 


SYSTEM 









GRIZZARD SYSTEM OF 
CHICAGO, Incorporated 
Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg., Chicago 


GRIZZARD SYSTEM OF 
MICHIGAN, Incorporated 
Ist Natl. Bank Bldg., Detroit 





GRIZZARD SYSTEM OF 
OHIO, Incorporated 


308 Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND 
16 E. Broad St.,* COLUMBUS 
Metropolitan Bldg., AKRON 
Daily News Bldg., CANTON 


GRIZZARD SYSTEM OF AMERICA, Incorporated 
Executive Offices, Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
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Life Underwriters of America! 


Creators of comforts, competencies and even riches; stabilizers of families, businesses 
and estates; patrons of schools, churches and all worthy charities; enemies of the poor- 
house, the brothel and the jail, we salute you and extend to you a most cordial invitation to 
visit our new Home Office, which has been pronounced by many the most beautiful life 
insurance building in the United States. 


Illinois Life Insurance Company 


CHICAGO 
JAMES W. STEVENS, President 


Greatest [llinois Company 
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1212 LAKE SHORE DRIVE 


Land and building owned and occupied exclusively by the Illinois Life. 


Nineteen Twenty-three completes the thirtieth year of this Company’s successful oper- 
ation and uninterrupted progress. 


To build a substantial service giving organization, big enough to have unquestioned 
strength, but small enough to maintain close and human relations between the Home Office, 
the Field and its Clients, and to especially merit the patronage of the citizens of its Home 
State, is the already realized goal and ambition of the 


Illinois Life Insurance Company 
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| Joint Life Insurance—Trust Service 


Officials of Big City Banks Join With Life Salesmen in Telling 


How Cooperation May Redound to Benefit of Both Institutions 


HE general topic of the Tuesday 
"[ sitersoon session was cooperation 
between trust companies or trust 
departments of banks and life insurance 
companies. In opening that session 
Chairman Edward A. Woods said: 
“Your program committee purposely 
put as the last thing on the program 
something that we felt was the most 
valuable contribution the program com- 
mittee could make to the convention. 
The whole theme of this meeting has 
been the working of life insurance com- 
panies with other organizations where 
a service can be better performed by 
this army of 150,000 life insurance men 
and women in cooperation with or the 
furtherance of the business of some 
other class of institution. The trust com- 
pany and the life insurance company 
have a kindred object, the conservation 
of estates, the financial advising of the 
public; the work that we do is often in- 
complete, but for the cooperation or the 
additional service that can be furnished 
by the trust company. 


Look to Each Other 
in Cooperative Effort 


“This subject is so important that the 
vice-president of this country’s if not 
the world’s largest bank has felt it 
worth his while to come to this conven- 
tion and give his views on this subject. 
I believe, and your program committee 
believes, that the message that will be 
given by Mr. Calaway today will go far 
beyond any small audiences that may 
represent the larger audiences of life in- 
surance men throughout the country, but 
if this meeting this afternoon. starts a 
movement to have the life insurance 
man and the trust officer look to each 
other as cooperating in carrying out the 
im Purposes of the public, it will start an 

enormous movement. This is not some- 
thing where we are asked to simply help 
the trust company get business. It is 
not the purpose of this part of the pro- 
gram to ask the trust company to get 
business for us. It is to bring out that 
our two institutions naturally should be 
joined in a great many cases where only 
by cooperation of the two the company 
could be carried out, and it is good busi- 
ness for the trust company and it is good 
business for us, and we later discuss 
how when the insurance man in his town 
or landing in a town can, in a great num- 
ber of cases, naturally seek the alliance 
out and, therefore, the cooperation of 
the heads of the local trust companies.” 
harles Jerome Edwards then intro- 
duced the principal speaker of the after- 
noon, Merrel T. Calaway of the Guar- 

anty Trust Company of New York. 

Mr, Edwards said: 

. ‘It gives me a great deal of satisfac- 
tion to realize that quite unconsciously 
We find ourselves in the position of hav- 
ing been annexed by the larger and more 
Fesponsible elements that are recognized 
as making up the leadership in commer- 
cial, financial and service work of our 
country. I say unconsciously, because 
who of us, unless it be Ed Woods with 

'S great vision, would have realized 
me years ago that we were on the verge 
° an alliance, may I say, in the life in- 
ape fraternity represented by you 
fe n and women with the great banking 

‘aternity of the United States? Yet we 
my up one morning to find large ad- 

a in all the large financial 
‘ om of the large cities, preaching 
omer the value. the necessity of life 
nd wee much to our surprise we 
larged he fh, has, like the snowball, en- 
review AH, . progress of time and of 
igher ci education until today the 

ass of men who have engaged in 























this business of life insurance as sales- 
men and as educators and as men ex- 
tending their knowledge and experience 
to that of service, we find ourselves a 
recognized and practical factor in the 
upbuilding of the national wealth and 
conservation of national life and peace 
and comfort. 


Big Institution Saw 
What Service Meant 


“Among those institutions which first 
saw what this service meant was this 
largest institution, the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, known every- 
where, by every one, not only in Amer- 
ica, but in practically all the communi- 
ties of the civilized world that an 


international business. We are fortu- 
nate indeed that through the friendships 
or the channels of introduction which 
are open to us we were able to secure 
the vice-president of that institution 
whose particular duties and ennthusiastic 
service are related more positively to 
the element of trusts, the well being of 
estates, and the larger field of service 
to the provident people of the country, 
those who are seeking a channel through 
which and by which we can make a 
positive guarantee that their efforts and 
their work in business life, commercial 
life and professional life may be so es- 
tablished as to warrant it being carried 
out according to and by their processes 
and wishes.” 


How National Shawmut Bank Has 
Helped the Boston Life Men 


RNEST H. MOORE, assistant 

cashier of the National Shawmut 

Bank of Boston, the largest bank 
in New England, spoke before the Na- 
tional Life Underwriters Association in 
Chicago, stressing the performance of 
trust service by trust companies. He 
said: 

I wish to emphasize that national 
banks also have an interest in such 
matters. National banks function in 
trust capacities. The National Shaw- 
mut Bank of Boston was one of the 
first national banks to apply for permis- 
soin from the comptroller of the cur- 
rency to operate in this department of 
finance. 

National banks are keenly alert to the 
opportunity presented through such 
work to bring about order in the per- 
sonal estate through the writing of 
wills and the creation of trusts. The 
life insurance trust being a late and 
very important development, holds our 
particular interest at this time. The 
fact that one of the large banks in old, 
conservative Boston, has openly en- 
dorsed the insurance trust, is a criterion 
of its development. 

Naturally there was no claim on our 
part of pioneering, as other financial in- 
stitutions in various parts of the coun- 
try had already been working to this 
end. If we were not pioneers we feel 
we were justified in waiting for a more 
ideal method of presentation than had 
been used up to that time. 


How the Boston Bank Worked 
With the Life Underwriters 


A number of insurance men of our 
city have told us that our plan for ad- 
vertising this feature and our coopera- 
tion with the life insurance fraternity 
was one of the best they had ever seen 
or heard. 

The plan which seemed best adapted 
to our usefulness and which best lent 
itself readily to our idea of close sym- 
pathy and cooperation with life under- 
writers was the one which we chose. 
When it was completely formulated we 
asked 45 general agents to be our guests 
at luncheon and gave them the details. 
Our cards were all on the table as this 
was our idea of the beginning of co- 
operation. 

The plan embraced an extensive cam- 
paign of newspaper advertising, six 
different applications being arranged. 
Each is suitably illustrated and forms 
a fine starting point for the individual 
work of the insurance salesman as he 
has advance information of its appear- 
ance and copies of the “ad” for his own 





distribution. He thus ties up his own 
company with the plan and gets the 
benefit of the impetus provided by us. 


Circularized a Select 
List of Well-to-Do Men 


We compiled a list of selected names, 
supposedly of well-to-do men, and cir- 
cularized them actively. Many of these 
naturally came into the possession of 
prospects of our insurance friends. A 
booklet designed especially, covering the 
benefits of the plan, was given to all in- 
surance men desiring it and this booklet 
contained selling ideas which each could 
apply to his own case. 

The finest thing about this plan we 
were told was the creation of a back- 
ground for the work of the under- 
writers. We understand that the name 
of the bank and its well-known trade- 
mark were of considerable influence in 
creating favorable attention. 

In our initial consideration of the pro- 
ject we thought it might be possible for 
the bank to inaugurate its activities in- 
dependently of the life underwriters, but 
recognized immediately that a greater 
effectiveness would result if we offered 
to, and received from the life under- 
writers thorough cooperation. We de- 
cided that if the life underwriters were 
participants in the operation of the plan, 
our benefits would certainly not be less 
and that many would accrue to them 
both directly and indirectly. 

I believe that this has actually been 
the case as one of our local friends told 
me only a few days ago that he had 
signed up a prospect for a policy of 
$50,000 which was not related in any 
way to trust business but was a direct 
result of our endorsement. This evi- 
dence of our spirit of cooperation was 
quickly met with a similar spirit from 
the members of your own body. We 
have worked together since them in per- 
fect harmnoy. 


Business Was Probably 
Stirred Up for Others 


We were told that we would withotit 
doubt stir up a lot of trust business 
that would not benefit the bank be- 
cause it would go to other institutions 
on account of friendships or affiliations. 
We cannot say just what has developed 
along this line. Notwithstanding this. 
We were sure that our policies should 
be laid on a very broad line and that 
we should be content to let the benefits 
fall where they would, only hoping that 
in the long run we would receive some 
resulting trusts, directly or through the 





underwriters, that were not definitely 
tied up to other institutions. ? 
We have been very glad to receive 


advice from some insurance men that 
certain persons were interested and 
would like further information, These 


we have followed up and wherever pos- 

- sible have suggested three-cornered in- 
terviews including the prospective client, 
the representative of the insurance com- 
pany, and an officer of our trust de- 
partment. As to the placing of any 
unattached insurance that might come 
out of interviews, we told insurance 
men that they could depend upon an 
impartial assignment. 

There are many technical matters in 
relation to this business which we were 
sure could best be handled by an in- 
surance man. We asked them to volun- 
teer such assistance, which they readily 
did. This I believe has made for a 
feeling of mutual interest which is 
worth a great deal to us, and promises 
well for the successful application of 
correct principles. 


Bank Has Created Good Will 
Among the Insurance Men 


This has also made for a tremendous 
amount of good-will and our bank has 
many times been a meeting place for 
insurance men and because of this we 
are quite happy. We are proud to be 
known as one of the first banks to 
develop this service which, in our opin- 
ion, is going to occupy a very impor- 
tant place in the field of finance. It 
will, we also believe, be a strong econ- 
omic force in the future. 

We see in the operation of such a plan 
a better ordered personal financial ar- 
rangement, better protection for the in- 
dividual estate at the decease of the 
insured trustor, and a conservation of 
the cash assets of the insured trustor 
for the beneficiary at the time when it 
is most needed. Aside from the selfish 
motive of increasing business, the bank 
feels that it is engaged in the promo- 
tion of a service that has definite value 
to the purchaser. 

Cooperation, which is the key-note 
of our plan, we feel sure is going to 
result in a lot of business for both of 
us. The Shawmut Bank’s entry into 
this field has been likened to the letting 
down of the bars to a rich orchard 
where the insurance man may enter and 
shake the tree. 





Final Figures from 
The Registration Desk 


Final registration figures made public 
late Friday afternoon showed that 
slightly over 2,100 registered at the big 
convention. This breaks all previous 
records for attendance at annual meet- 
ings of the National Life Underwriters 
Association. Last year a new high water 
mark was set when 1,800 registered at 
Toronto. However, a crowd of at least 
3,000 was expected at the Chicago gath- 
ering. But the official registration figure 
does not tell the whole story. There 
were at least 200 or 300 company offi- 
cials and agents attending company 
conventions being held in Chicago who 
did not register. The best estimates of 
those who have been handling the crowd 
and making all the convention arrange- 
ments is that there were 2,500 life insur- 
ance men attending part if not all the 
sessions. 


Many company dinners were held dur- 
ing the week, officials getting their 
agents together around the table. 
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How Use o Birthday Notices 
And Cards Get New Business 





A. C. Larson of Madison, Wis., Gives 
An Analysis of this Solicitation Plan 
Based on Practice Throughout Nation 


N analysis of the extent to which 

birthday and change of age notices 
are used and the success attained from 
them was given during the case method 
discussion on Friday morning by A. C. 
Larson, manager of the Wisconsin state 
agency for the Central Life ot lowa. 
Mr. Larson said, in part: 

“We are interested in this subject 
only in so far as to actual results ob- 
tained by the agents of companies who 
make use of this method in their field 
work. Writing to the 50 largest com- 
panies I received 50 courteous replies 
giving their experience and stating as 
nearly as possible what they thought the 
results were as far as new business was 
concerned. After a careful compilation 
I have found that over 90 per cent of 
the companies use some form of birth- 
day notice cards and change of age let- 
ters while the companies not making 
use of such cards stated that many of 





Madison, Wis. 
State Manager, Central Life of lowa 


A. C. LARSON, 


their salesmen used them of their owr. 
volition and that a certain amount of 
new business could be traced to such 
a source. 


Change of Age 
Letter Most Popular 


“The change of age letter is more 
popular than the birthday letter or card. 
One hundred per cent of the agents of 
some companies make use of the former 
as a follow up. 

“Many of the letters which I received 
gave in detail the system employed in 
handling this part of the field work. 
One of the largest agencies uses the fol- 
lowing method: 

“As rapidly as cashiers’ index cards 
of new paid business are ready for the 
files, flexible paper card records are 
made in triplicate covering the informe- 
tion outlined on the sample attached. 
The original and duplicate are filed 
under the month in which the policy- 
holder’s age will change, and the tripli- 
cate is filed under territorial location. 
Ten days in advance of the current date, 
change of age cards are pulled from the 
files and assigned to various agents, who 
are required to personally visit the pol- 
icvholder and report the results of their 
call, together with record of any new 
business that may have resulted. 

“The agent is furnished a letter ad- 
dressed to the policyholder, together 





_for example 





with a service chart which he may either 
mail to the policyholder in advance of 
his call or take to him to serve as an 
introduction. This service shows in de- 
tail the service which life insurance ren- 
ders to the policyholder and calls his 


‘ attention to many details which the av- 


erage man overlooks or is not cognizant 


“The use of a service chart in con- 
nection with a change of age letter is 
important. The change of age letters 
are referred to the agent who originates 
the business if still in the service of the 
agency, and if not, they are termed or- 
phan policyholders and. an assignment 
made to usually some of the new agents 
in need of prospects. A record is kept 
of issuance of change of age cards, in 
which each agent is charged with the 
slips issued him, by number and month. 
If any are delinquent in reporting out- 
standing cards, letters are sent calling 


their attention to the fact. A monthly 
record is also kept of new business re- 
ported as secured through the use of the 
change of age card. This agency re- 
ported $500,000 new business obtained 
solely through the use of these cards for 
the year of 1922. 


Personal Signature 
Adds to Message 


“Some agencies slip in a well planned 
card or letter with their change of age 
calling attention to the need of more 
protection and the fact it can be pur- 
chased cheaper at the present time than 
at some time in the future. The word- 
ing, the style of the card must be care- 
fully thought out. It would be better 
to have the card signed personally by 
an agent than to have the signature 
printed or embossed. The personal 
touch must ever be in mind. 

“The use of these cards is only one 
way of going after new business in a 
live agency. While an agency may re- 
port a certain percentage of new busi- 
ness as having been derived from such 
a source, never-the-less, it is impossible 
to keep accurate check of this work be- 
cause of the fact that it reaches out into 
the unknown and many 4n application 
has been written in later days which 
might be traced back to the sending of 
a card to a friend. 

“One agency which reported stated 
that they kept one typist busy on birth- 
day notices and change of age ietters. 
When an agency goes to the exnense of 


Set Sales Talk Used With 
Success In Shapro Agency 


RIFFIN M. LOVELACE gave 
G the famous standardized sales talk 

that is used with such success in 
Shapro agency at Oakland, Cal. Mr. 
Lovelace said: 

The agent is supposed to learn what 
is called the “Money Bag Approach.” 
Mr. Shapro wrote it himself. He has 
used it over and over and over again. 
He closes a lot of business on it. He 
teaches it to his assistants and his su- 
pervisors and it is in turn taught to 
the beginning agents. 

This is not exactly as he wrote it. I 
am sorry it isn’t because it would be 
better if it were. 

The agents start something like this, 
“Just a moment, Mr. Doe, let us as- 
sume that I represent your bank. By 
the way, what bank do you do busi- 
ness with?” 

The man says First National. 


Illustration of the Bag 
Is Brought to the Prospect 


“Well, let us assume that I come to 
you as the personal representative of 
Mr. Johnson, the president of yotir 
bank. He has sent me to see you. He 
wants your reply, your decision on an 
important matter. Your bank has 
opened a new department, and we sug- 
gest that you transfer a small portion 
of your balance from the commercial 
department to this special department, 
$500. We will just use 
$500 as a unit. Just as soon as you 
make this deposit the bank will set 
aside for you a large bag.” The agent 
is taught to picture the bag with ges- 
tures, “containing $10,000 in gold, and 
another large bag with $20,000 in gold. 
On the neck of each bag will be a tag 
with your name, the name of your wife 
and your children on it. On another 
shelf or on other shelves in another 
room you will have hundreds and hun- 
dreds of small bags, each containing 
$100 in gold. On the neck of each of 
these small bags will be a tag with 
your name on it and also the name of 
your wife and of your children. If 
anything should unfortunately happen 


to you at any time, we will take this 
large bag containing $10,000 to your 
wife. If you should be killed by an 


other accident, 
take this larger 
Doe. 


automobile or in some 
we would immediately 
bag containing $20,000 to Mrs. 


“If you should become seriously ill 
in such a way that you could not con- 
tinue to earn a living, if you should go 
blind or be compelled to go to Ari- 
zona to live on account of your health, 
the bank would then make this annual 
deposit of $500 a year for you out of 


its own funds and would send you 
every month one of these smail bags 
containing $100 as long as you live. 


That would be a fine thing, wouldn't it? 
Whenever these little bags of gold stops 
coming because’of your death, that big 
bag with $10,000 that has been waiting 
on the shelf all this time would be 
taken to your family at once. 


Sales Talk Has a Human 
Interest in Its Development 


“Now, if Mr. Johnson, the president 
of your bank, had sent me here with 
this proposal, you would want it, 
wouldn’t you? I knew you would. 


Everybody I have shown this to wants 
it if he can get it. But as a matter of 
fact I don’t come from the president of 
your bank. I represent another large 
financial institution, the Blank Life In- 
surance Company, which will do ex- 
actly this very thing for you, but, Mr. 
Doe, my company can’t take you or 
anybody else on this proposal just be- 
cause you want it. We have to be 
very careful with the risk taken on a 
proposition of this sort. We must con- 
sider both the moral and the physical 
condition. Of course, I know you are 
a good moral risk and as I shall be in 
this neighborhood this afternoon with 
Dr. Roe, I am going to bring him in to 
see you. He is a fine chap and I want 
you to meet him.” 

That seems perhaps simple, but it 
contains a lot of human interest and it 
is being used over and over again by 
beginners who otherwise don’t know 
what to say when they go out to see 
the prospect. 

Perhaps you may say that is artful, 
like learning the part or saying the part, 
but think of the lecturers who go over 
this country lecturing to great audi- 
ences, men who have studied their part, 
who have written out their lecture, who 
may not have learned it by heart any 
more than the agent will not learn this 
by heart, but he is ready to study it and 
has absorbed it and has it and the idea 
and can convey it to somebody else. 


working out a system in the use of these 
cards and hires. a typist whose sole 
work is to check, arrange and hand 
them to the different agents, it must be 
well worth while. 

“Like the arrow which was shot into 
the air and fell to earth we know not 
where, the sending of one of these cards 
may bring unexpected results. I will 
cite two instances which were given to 
me in the letters sent me: One agency 
reported a case of what we often 
roughly term a “hard boiled” client 
who receives a birthday greeting from 
a particular agent. The card was sent 
to his residence. His wife had pre- 
pared a little surprise dinner party, in- 
viting about a dozen of his friends to 
their home that evening. In accordance 
with her usual practice she had placed 
his mail at his plate. He opened it and 
among the letters was the one contain- 
ing a pleasant, hearty greeting from 
friend agent. He read it, commented 
upon it and passed it around the table. 
A short time later one of the guests 
purchased a large policy. 


Concrete Case of 
Results from Plan 


“Another agent met a_ policyholder 
upon the street and was greeted with 
the words, “Say, old man, do you know 
that only two people remembered my 
birthday, my mother and yourself.” 

“All men are human and they react 
to compliments even of the most row 
tine character. To have good-will you 
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WALTON L. CROCKER, Boston, Mass. 
President, John Hancock Mutual Life 














it 


must engender it as well as deserve t 
and you never know when a kindly 
word is the deciding word in your iavor 
and in favor of life insurance. 

“In summing up this discussion we 
find that the sending of these card 
keeps the agent in touch with his policy 
holder, creates a friendly feeling, poi’ 
out the need of adequate protectio 
prevents, lapses and has a tendency! 
aid the agent in selling a full insurance 
program to the policyholder as the yea® 
pass by.” 


Auditorium and Hotels 
Should Be Closet 


Considerable comment was heat 
about the convention hall: on Frida 
morning as to the disadvantages 0 - 
sessions being held at a distance 1 
the hotels and convention headquarte® 
Several said that a lesson had bee 
learned from the Chicago convent 
and that in the future it would be * 
sured that the assembly place an‘ hes 
quarters would be within eas) walking 
distance of each other. On both _ 


day and Friday of the Chicago com 
tion the weather was inclement and pe 

sibly discouraged some from i?” 
the journey between the buildings. *"" 
Friday session opened with a small a 

tendance, though by the time the middé 
of the morning was reached the bab 
was well filled. 
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Getting Policy Holders to Cooperate 


Leaders in Agency Work Tell of Best Methods to Secure Their 
Influence in Connection With the Securing of New Life Business 


OH L. SHUFF of Cincinnati 
] opened the discussion Friday morn- 

ing when the general topic “Securing 
and Maintaining the Cooperation of Old 
Policyholders—Their Business and In- 
fluence” was before the convention. Mr. 
Shuff said in his comment: 

When you approach a man to sell 
him insurance, you must know that the 
need exists, or create the need. There 
is a man who has lived to be 62 years 
of age, has a million and a half of pos- 
sessions, a wife and no indebtedness, 
there is your case. I had the pleasure 
recently to make an appointment with 
a woman who had had no experience 
in the insurance business. I told her 
not to beg insurance but sell insurance. 
This man telephoned me one day that 
he would like to know where the good 
woman got the assumption that he had 
$1,500,000. Furthermore he would like 
to know how she knew so much about 





—— 


GEORGE L. DYER, St. Louis 
Manager Columbian National Life 


the insurance business in 15 days. She 
gave the man the idea that he was not 
in debt but he had worked very hard 
to create $1,500,000; that his investments 
were all stable but with his passing 
away they were depreciated. In round 
figures it would take about $110,000 for 


him to liquidate. Too upset, that poor 
unfortunate millionaire couldn’t sleep 
the next night. He hadn’t thought 
about it before. That is what I call 
creating. 


You are not going to succeed in busi- 
ness unless you know something. You 
can’t know something unless you try 
tc acauire something. Intelligence just 
doesn’t happen. It is a matter of much 
effort, much concern to evervbody. 
fs ere isn’t anybody who can’t afford to 
isten to something worth while. Our 
misfortune has been in going so fast 
ym we were peddlers instead of pro- 
ucers, instead of creators. 

a wl heard a few people say here 
7 tay were not getting much out 
hh nconvention. I know why—be- 
Qa Say are not at the meetings, but 
at 4 some one say this morning 
ms ty. ys the good fortune this year 

Aug *° urone and came back to come 
fate ecause his production had never 
he pin 15 years the first week after 
om vention to pay for the expense 

something he got at the convention. 
— is largely a state of mind. but 
n you go out and have not analyzed 


t 
© case properly your call has been a 





failure. You can not anticipate what 
the man is going to say if you have 
not stored information or the acute mind 
to jump quickly, because you can’t get 
a sensible interview. That is why we 
are giving demonstrations. 

Everything that I have ever gotten 
in life has been due to environment, 
intuition, effort, enthusiasm, and knowl- 
edge. You have to have everything— 
a bit of everything, and some of it 
very good and very strong. 


Man in Cincinnati Was Sold 
Nineteen Different Times 


Thirty-five years ago I sold a man 
about the second month I was in Cin- 
cinnati. I sold him 19 times, but when 
I sold the man I did more than make 
a few dollars, I made a friend of the 
man. To have a friend you must be 
a friend. 

If a doctor started out and had a 
client once he would starve to death. 
I am talking about the new agent now. 

If a lawyer had a client once he would 
starve to death. Why not make a client 
of your man instead of a single pur- 
chaser? If you have sold him right and 
looked him in the eye and told him no 
untruth, vou have made a client of him. 

Yesterday one of our splendid 
speakers said a man ought to be an 
actor. It is a great factor in being able 
to plav your cards properly. I have a 
splendid man who is in California this 
year who made so much money in five 
months that he is making me do the 
rest of the work, who was an actor for 
vears and I wondered when he started 
as to whether he would go. 








Providing Incame for 
Man's Advancing Years | 





RANK E. CRAWFORD of the 

Union Central at Cincinnati handled 
the case a man well provided with in- 
surance, who needs protection for his 
own declining years. 


ILLUSTRATION 


William Robinson, age 41, is married 
and has a son 7 years old and a daughter 
17. His wife is living. He carries what 
he thinks is a large line of insurance, 
having provided, from his income of 
$30,000 a year, life insurance for about 
$50,000, taken out at various times, 
chiefly about the time his age changed. 
He has taken it as underwriters pre- 
sented it to him. Most of it is payable 
to his wife in cash; about $12,000 is pay- 
able to his estate. None of it is upon 
the life income plan. He has made no 
particular provision for his son and 
daughter. His wife has money of her 
own and could pay premiums on her 
husband's insurance herself. What does 
a survey of this man’s insurance sug- 
gest? 


DEMONSTRATION 


It would be best, in Mr. Robinson’s 
case, to make payable to his estate as 
much of the $50,000 insurance, which he 
already has, as would be necessary to 
pay the taxes, cost of administration, 
and to clean up any other indebtedness 
against his own estate, and make the 
balance of the $50,000 payable to his 
wife in a lump sum. Then sell him 
$100,000 20-payment 50-year endow- 
ment, the proceeds of this to be left 
at interest with the company and, the 
interest paid to the widow during her 
lifetime and, at her death, the principal 
to be equally divided between the two 
children as they arrive at age 30, the 


interest payments to contnue until that 
time. 

A 20-payment 30-year endowment 
should be used so the insured could 
complete the payment of the premiums 
during his productive years. Since his 
children are provided for, if the insured 
should outlive his wife, this form of pol- 
icy would provide an income for himself 
during his advanced years. 

In addition, the wife should be in- 
sured for a sufficient amount to pay the 
taxes and cost of administration of her 
own estate. 


Hew to Make Survey 
Produce New Insurance 


This comes under the head of mak- 
ing a survey of insurance produces new 
insurance. When we go out to look 
for insurance we know we have a widen- 


ing field of endeavor. One of the best 
things ever put over in insurance is 
this: The conduct of a successful busi- 


ness depends upon three things, capital, 
credit and corporation. The first two 
are impaired by death, the third is elim- 
inated. That was put over at our former 
convention by Ed Woods of Pittsburgh, 
and I think he knows more about cor- 
poration insurance than any man I ever 
heard speak on that subject. 

When we go into a man aged 60, 
for instance, we probably present to 
him an ordinary life. He will come back 
that he is too old, the rate is too high. 


We can go back at him and say: “You 
can get insurance with just as good 
grace at 60 as any other age because you 
have not deposited .any more by the 
time you attain your expectancy than 
if you started at 30.” 

Now we go to a man 30, small in- 
come and large family. He will not 
have deposited any more by the time 


he has reached his expectancy than as 


if he started at 60. 


What Is Best Contract 
for Man at Age 30? 


Suppose we go into a man aged 30, 
what kind of a contract are we going 
to sell him, an ordinary life, a long 
term endowment, or a ten-payment life? 
You sell him the contract you are sold 
on. You can’t hurt him by selling any 
one of the three, but we must remember 
that an ordinary life carries paid-up in- 
surance or cash surrender value in any 
vear in proportion to the premium paid 
and is just as good as any other con- 
tract. He can cash a contract for 
ordinary life or at any age just as well 
as he can take the cash surrender on an 
endowment or paid-up on the 20-pay- 
ment life. 

It is a good contract. Long term en- 
dowment has its field to produce a cer- 
tain income at a certain time. It is a 
good contract for insurance. It is a 
good contract for the company and for 
the agent, but I think the field is more 
prolific in other contracts. 


Long-Term Endowment 
Not Business Producer 


Sometimes I hear a fellow who is 
enthusiastic over what a wonderful time 
he is going to have when his long term 
endowment matures. He is going out 
and sell everybody all over again. His 
grandchildren may see a wonderful sight 
when those things bloom, but all he will 
ever get out of it is to keep the bugs 
out. Suppose you sold a 40-year en- 
dowment ten years ago, it is 30 years 
before that thing matures. 

We can’t sell long-term endowment 
on the theory that the maturity of these 
contracts is going to bring us new busi- 
ness. It is too long a story. I would 
rather sell a man 45 years of age a 20- 


payment life and ten years later go out 
and sell him another 20-payment life 
and tell him he is one-half paid for, 
then go out in ten years and sell him 
another 20-payment life and tell him he 
has one paid for and another half paid 
for, then go out in another ten years 
and sell him another. If you start with 
I can 


a man young, you can do that, 
get business better on my books that 
way than on any other contract. 


In making a survey on a man’s in- 
surance, we can use the program idea. 
Suppose we go to a man and he says 
he has $100,000. Let’s not back out. 
Suppose that is payable to the father, 
payable in a lump sum, he is open for 
an income contract. Let’s go a little 
into how the contracts are pay: able. If 
we don’t strike anything:on this, look 
around him a little bit. If he has a 
brother-in-law, a son-in-law or a mar- 
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the event of whose death 
sufficient estate to 
care of the family, tell him these 
men should be insured and make him- 
self the beneficiary. You can sometimes 
make good sub-agents out of those fel- 
lows 

Insurance to cover the inheritance tax, 
insurance on wives, is a big thing we 
must not overlook. 

When you go out to sell a policy and 
go out and deliver it, before you go out 
look up this fellow’s competitor on the 
other side of town. Get the lineup there 
of the entire office force, and after you 
have delivered your contract ask him 
about his competitor on the other side 
of town. He can tell you all about 
him, about his family and his income, 
and whether he has filling in his teeth. 
It is good information. That is a thing 
you a to watch, 


son in 
will not leave 


ried 
they 
take 


‘Plan Is am for 
mos seta Future | 


| 


HENRY A. STOUT, general agent 
at Dayton, O., for the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life, handled a_ case 
that showed the need for a budget both 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33) 
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Observations and Side Lights on 
The Big National Convention 


about this convention and yet it 

proceeded with fewer hitches and 
lost motion than most others and with 
greater satisfaction to those in attend- 
ance.’ Everything was so commodious 
and convenient and on a large scale. 
The program showed the fine work of 
E. A. Woods and his advisers and was 
probably the most comprehensive in 
scope of any offered. Looking back and 
comparing with other conventions, while 
not so spectacular, this one is “hitting on 
all six.” Very little time was wasted 
" by speakers who had nothing to say. 
There was less “knocking” in the hotel 
corridors. Everybody felt he was get- 
ting his money’s worth. Which means 
that capable and experienced men are 
in charge of the various features. 

ik = 


"TT shout was nothing very startling 


The new president, Graham C. Wells, 
is right as to personality, company, and 
location. He meets every test. He is 
a manager, but he comes up to every re- 
quirement of the high-grade personal 
salesman. Such a man can go out and 





JOB E, HEDGES, New York City 
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sell life insurance with the best of his 
men. Anybody who was at all in touch 
with the Graham Wells agency of the 
Provident Mutual at Pittsburgh during 
the years when the new president was 
getting his development, knows that he 
buiJt right, and that what he gives the 
National Association the coming year 
will be the fruit of ripe experience and 
good training. When Graham Wells 
goes out to represent the life underwrit- 
ing profession every man in it may feel 
proud of his vocation. 

* * * 


“Rustle with the Russells and come 
to the city of the angels,” is the attract- 
ive advertising of that great team of 
father and son out on the coast who 
have built up a little $25,000,000 agency 
in seven counties of southern California. 
Great pals, these two, and dedicated to 
the best there fs in life underwriting, 
both in management and salesmanship. 
There will be considerable “rustling” 
out that way this time, or a little later, 
next year. 

* * * 

At least one new thought was offered 
to the convention. A. C. Larson of 
Madison, Wis., the great expert on rural 
agencies, suggested that a good field for 
new agents was among the undertakers. 
When some one asked him “Why look 
for agents among the dead ones?” he 
persisted and said he had found several 
good agents in this field. “They have 
time to think between funerals,” he said, 


“and are already sold on life insurance.” 
Not a bad idea. 
* * * 
Since Mr. Wells accepted the presi- 
dency on the understahding that he was 
not to travel, talk of a paid traveling 
secretary or assistant to the president 
has been revived. One suggestion made 
is that Clinton F. Criswell, the salaried 
secretary of the Cleveland association, 
who has done great work in that city, 
and built up the membership to nearly 
400 with annual dues of $24 a year, 
would be a good man if he could be 
secured. 
* * * 


Charles B. Knight, New York City 
manager of the Union Central, was one 
of the interesting men at the convention, 
because close observers predict that he 
is destined to have the leading general 
agency in the country. He is writing 
around 30 millions this year and is on 
the steady up grade. With such men 
as E. A. Woods, Darby Day, Ives & 
Myrick, L. A. Cerf, J. N. Russell, Jr., 


not to mention others, in the running, it 
will be some distinction for the hard- 
hitting, earnest and decidedly human 
handler of successful salesmen if he 
should reach the top. 

* * 


A face not often seen at conventions 
of this kind was that of William Ford of 
Cincinnati, who has become a financial 
magnate through the success of the 
great Owens Bottle Machine Company 
of Toledo, of which he is one of the 
largest stockholders. Mr, Ford’s father, 
Collin Ford, was one of the pioneers of 
life insurance in the west and a kindly 
gentleman of the old school. In the old 
days the son, William Ford, was one of 
the company’s largest personal produc- 
ers. This year, “just to encourage the 
boys,” he says, he is giving some time 
to the work and writing about a million. 
He headed the Aetna’s personal produc- 
ers’ list in June. 

« * 

President Lee Dougherty and Secre- 
tary Blackburn of the American Life 
Convention were looking after their as- 
sociation’s interests and especially lining 
up things for the big convention in Des 
Moines, which they say promises to be 
a great meeting. This virile and well- 
handled organization always has some- 
thing useful and interesting under way 


Advantages of Training 


Schools Shown By a Student 


question of sales organizations and 

schools for training new men. 
F. C. Davis, of the home office of the 
American Life, Detroit, said: 

After a quarter of a century as an 
educator, I was induced by a life in- 
surance man to undertake that line of 
activity. He gave me a contract, a rate 
book, and some hot air, and told me 
to go out and do business. Because 
of a wide acquaintance and broad expe- 
rience in other lines in that community, 
I wrote a very large volume of busi- 
ness for which I was advertised by the 
company. My picture was put in its 
publication and I was generally talked 
of by the life insurance men of that 
section. I was told that I was a suc- 
cessful life insurance man, all of which 
later I learned was bunk. 

I learned that the business of a life 
insurance field man is professional, that 
it is his business not to sell a commod- 
ity, not a policy, but to render service 
to the insuring public. I was out sell- 
ing a commodity and succeeded in the 
doing of that. 


Should Be Administered 
By an Expert for a Purpose 


A profession is a very different thing. 
A profession presupposes scientifically 
trained men. I learned that life insur- 
ance was not necessarily a good thing 
any more than medicine is, that both of 
them are splendid things when admin- 
istered by an expert for a scientific 
purpose. 

During my ten years as a member of 
the board of directors of a life com- 
pany, I also learned certain things, one 
of them was that with our method of 
selection and our hot air methods of 
training there was about one man in 15 
who could make the grade and succeed 
and remain with us as a successful life 
insurance man. The overhead expense 
with these men who fell by the wayside 
was simply appalling. Being a school 
teacher, I assumed that the remedy was 
proper professional training. I found 
another thing, that I had no more busi- 
ness in closing the doors of the city 
superintendent’s office and going down 
to the business section of that city and 
opening an office to write life insur- 
ance than I would have to practice law 
or medicine, because I had received no 
training for this highly professional 
specialized work. 

A concrete case: Suppose that the 


T- evcats was some discussion on the 


governor of Illinois, backed up by com- 
petent legal authority, should issue a 
manifesto that after the first of next 
January anybody who stayed in Illinois 
might get a license and practice medi- 
cine by paying a license fee of $1.50. 
What would happen? Thousands of 
crooks would be added to the splendid 
corps of splendidly trained medical men. 

Suppose on the other hand the insur- 
ance commissioner of this state, backed 
by the legislative enactment, should say 
that after a specified time no one would 
be permitted to go out and render pro- 
fessional service in life insurance with- 
out having taken a suitable course of in- 
struction somewhere under some cir- 
cumstances that had been passed upon 
by competent authority, when such 
authority prevails and is accepted by the 
life companies and the life insurance 
profession, life insurance would be a 
profession, in fact. 


Derived Great Good From 
The Life Insurance School 


Owing to my own inexperience, to my 
own dissatisfaction with my own work 
12 years of experience in the field in 
life insurance work and after I had 
passed three score and ten, I had the 
privilege of my life of going back to 
Pittsburgh and associating with men 
like Dr. Rockwell, Dr. Lovelace and the 
other members of the faculty there. 
It opened for me a vision that I had 
never dreamed of before. As the result 
of this, the American Life in Detroit, in 
April, 1922, on my return from the east 
induced me to take hold of this educa- 
tional department there and put in force 
a suitable instruction for the training 
of our men. Fourteen courses have 
been given, four weeks of intensive 
work for each, cight of them in De- 
troit, six of them as regional courses in 
the leading universities in the leading 
cities of this country. I haven’t time to 
elaborate upon the results except to 
say our agency course has been very 
greatly increased. The monthly pro- 
duction of business has been vastly im- 
proved, the quality and permanency of 
that business has been assured. 

The time is too short for me to give 
you any specific data with reference to 
results, but the men who have taken 
this work, who number over 200, are 
enthusiastic in its praise, as much as 
those who have been in the life insur- 
ance business five, ten, fifteen and 
twenty years. The management is as- 
sured of its value. 


and there will be a number of good 
things at Des Moines. President 
Woollen of the American Central is giv- 
ing real study to his feature on the train- 
ing and selection of agents and it will 
be really good. There is much interest 
in Dr. Cook’s report on total disability, 
as it is the result of the work of an able 
committee; while a number of other 
good topics will engross the attention 
of the convention. 


+ * * 
o 


There was something wrong with the 
first day’s meetings, but nobody seemed 
to know just what it was. Some asso- 
ciated it with the failure of the speakers 
to find the right spot on the stage from 
which to talk while others just felt 
vaguely that something was missing. It 
was in fact the play with Hamlet left 
out. All was made right, however, on 
Thursday, when Charles J. Edwards of 
Brooklyn put in his appearance and 
thus prevented the smashing of one of 
the longest records of attendance of 
which the wheel-horses of the associa- 
tion may boast. 

* * * 


Yes, Jack Shuff was there. Besides his 
appeal in behalf of the Japanese reliel, 
his plea that the manager sell the busi- 
ness not only to the agent’s wife but to 
each of his children and in fact to the 
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whole relationship if possible, was # 
oratorical effort. Besides, he got off 3 
few good stories and cracks in his 
imitable style. 

* 7. - 


Distinctly the oratorical effort of the 
convention was the address before tht 
general agents section of T. J. Mulles 
of the Eureka Life at Philadelphia 
selling the business to the prospectit 
life insurance salesman. When Mf 
Mullen, after taking his prospect throug? 
the various stages of a proper under 
standing of human emotions and > 
pulses, paid a beautiful tribute to the 
insurance papers and what they hart 
done and can do for the new agents 
the representatives of the papers preset 
smiled in pride at one another throug? 
their tears, leading in the rather tec 
applause. 

+. * * 


Many convention people were palm’ 
to learn that George B. Stadden, er} 
dent of the Franklin Life of Spring? 
and well known to many of the olde 
members, is seriously ill and grave 7 
are entertained as to his recovery. * 
Stadden has been one of the power”, 
figures in the life agency field as 
as in company circles. 


3rd Day 
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Use of the Standardized Interview 


Set Sales Talk Is Essential to 
The New Man in the Business 
Or He Will Be Overwhelmed 


of the school of life insurance 

salesmanship in New York Uni- 
versity, scored a tremendous hit at the 
convention of the Nationa] Life Under- 
writers’ Association in his discussion of 
“The Pre-approach” under the general 
heading of “Methods of Getting Pros- 
pects.” He said: 

Of course, pre-approach in general 
means anything that precedes the ap- 
proach in the way of preparation for the 
interview. The subject is so big and the 
time is so limited that it is necessary 
to take one phase only, so it has seemed 
to be worth while perhaps to treat a 
phase that you haven’t discussed before 
at these conventions, that is, preparation 
by the beginner for cold canvassing. 
am sure you all agree that nobody is 
more entitled to the next 30 minutes 
than the beginner in cold canvassing. 
Many of you have been there your- 
selves. You who are here have sur- 
vived. 

What Shall the Beginner 

Say in Calling on Prospects? 


What is the beginner going to say 
when he starts out calling on prospects? 


Get. the M. LOVELACE, director 








GRIFFIN M. LOVELACE 
New York Universit} 


He doesn’t know. He has studied the 
tate book perhaps conscientiously. Per- 
haps he is well posted on his company’s 
policies, perhaps he knows quite as 
much as it is necessary to go out and 
see people, but when he gets to them, 
what is he going to say, how is he going 
to start? His problem is a problem of 
skill. Skill means practice. He has had 
none of the practice. 

lf you will, I would like to have you 
Write down the name of a book which 
itt seems to me every life underwriter, 
tvery salesman in the world, ought to 
read, particularly every manager and 
Seneral agent. It is a book by a man 
whose name is well known to you, 
Walter Dill Scott, and the name of the 
book is “Increasing Human Efficiency in 
usiness.”. Dr. Scott has written the 
a from which we are going to talk 
eg morning. That book is published 
Y MacMillan & Co., of New York. 


Training by Imitation Is 
¢garded as Most Important 
Dr. Scott 


- lays down this principle 
Which we mi 


a pall ght use perhaps in train- 
im a ( " particular method, in train- 
anh. © beginner in one particular 
tod of his cold canvass work. Dr. 
or that training by imitation is 
imitatinn ent, in teaching—training by 
ie a training by showing the other 
imitate -m. to do and then having him 
euert i, which has been done by the 
ter than € says that imitation is bet- 
an precept wherever it is pos- 





sible to use imitation. By that he simply 
means that showing a man how to do 
a thing is a much more effective way 
of teaching him than telling him how 
to do it. Show him how to do it so he 
may then imitate the pattern or the 
example that has been set before him. 

Of course, that is not a new idea at 
all. It isn’t a new idea in life insur- 
ance agencies. Many of you have seen 
that principle put into effect in your 
own agency. 

One of the commonest examples of 
teaching in that way is to send the be- 
ginner out with an experienced man 
and let him watch the experienced man 
work and then go out and try to do it 
himself. 

Donald Clark’s agency at Detroit and 
many others that I might mention are 
splendid examples of agencies in which 
the training of the beginners has been 
accomplished successfully in that man- 
ner. 


Do Not Send New Man 
With One of Striking Traits 


There is one particular thing that 
should be kept in mind, however, in 
sending the beginner out to work with 
the old man, and that is that the man 
who is picked to show the beginner 
should not be a man of extraordinary 
personality. He should not be a man 
of such personality that his acts and 
his methods are difficult to imitate. 
Rather have a man of average or 
slightly above average personality who 
has become very successful as the re- 
sult of long experience and practice 
whose methods are not stellar in any 
way, whose methods are not extraor- 
dinary, but they are good and simple 
and capable of being imitated by the 
beginner who goes out to watch him. 

That method is being used to a great 
extent today, but it has one great lack, 
and that is that there is not enough of 
that sort of thing. The experienced 
man is not able to give as much of his 
time during a period of several weeks, 
during which time the beginner may 
observe and try to imitate the practices 
of the experienced man. So we are 
going to suggest next as a very im- 
portant plan one that is being used to 
some extent which has not been used 
sufficiently or extensively enough, and 
that is teaching by imitation before the 
man leaves the officé. 


Use of Set Sales Talk 
For the Brand New Agent 


The principal method based on that 
principle that is being used today is the 
learning of set sales talks. Some of 
you will say right away, “Well, we 
don’t agree with the set sales talk.” I 
don’t, either, if you have something to 
substitute for that, but remember we 
are talking about the beginner who is 
just going to start out, who is going to 
turn door-knobs, who is going to wish 
when he gets to those doors that the 
man may not be in when he gets on the 
other side, because he doesn’t know 
what he is going to say when he gets 
in there. 

In certain agencies the value of train- 
ing by imitation through the set sales 
talk has been used successfully. One 
of those agencies that I might mention 
is the agency of Ben F. Shapro of 
Oakland, Cal., which has been brought 
to such a point that the production this 
year will be between ten and fifteen 
millions. Mr. Shapro is a believer in 
training by imitation. He gives the be- 
ginner a set sales talk, something based 





on human interest that the man can go 
out and repeat to other people, not 
necessarily verbatim, not in the exact 
words put down, but he will absorb the 
thing through constant reading, through 
practice. He will change certain words 
to other words that suit him better, but 
there will be certain good phrases in 
there that he will use over and over 
again just the way so many of us do 
when we get up to make speeches at 
various conventions. We have certain 
stories that we tell over and over again, 
and perhaps we tell them better after 
we have told them four or five times 
than we did the first time. 


Set Sales Talk Used 
in a Large Metropolis 


Here is a type that is rather inter- 


esting. Here is an example of a set 
sales talk that is*being used by the 
agents in a certain agency, so I am 


told, whose company sells the type of 
accelerative endowment in which the 
dividends are used to increase the re- 
serve, thereby accelerating the value of 
the policy. 

This could be used in a city like 
New York, where you have a Broad- 
way, because it is based on the human 
interest in old Broadway: 

“Mr. Doe, let us suppose that you are 
up on Broadway at Thirty-fifth street. 
(This is a prospect 35 years old.) We 
have a little office on the corner of 
Thirty-fifth and Broadway, and on the 
corner of every cross street all the way 
up Broadway as far as Ninety-sixth 
street. It has offices at Ninety-sixth 
street. We will agree to keep $10,000 
ready for you in cash at our office at 
Ninety-sixth and Broadway if you will 
make a comparatively small deposit in 
our office at Thirty-fifth street now and 
then walk up Broadway and stop a mo- 
ment to make a similar deposit at our 
office at Thirty-sixth street, Thirty- 
eighth street and so on, doing that at 
each street until you reach Ninety-sixth 


street. When you get there we will 
hand you a check for $10,000. But that 
isn’t the most important thing we 


promise to do. You know that people 
are sometimes killed in the traffic on 
Broadway. If you should be killed any- 
where along the way between Thirty- 
fifth street and Ninety-sixth street, even 
if it happened before you get a block, 
we would telephone up to our Ninety- 
sixth street office and have that $10,000 
check sent out to your wife and children 
immediately, because that would be the 
time they would need the money most. 


Illustration Is Used to 
Show Effect of Dividends 


“Here is another point, Mr. Doe: 
When you get to our Thirty-sixth street 
office one block away to make your sec- 
ond deposit, we would hand you a check 
for your dividend or you could have 
vour second check reduced by that 
amount of the dividend. And the Thirty- 
seventh street, Thirty-eighth street and 
so on right up Broadway, at every 
corner you would get a dividend which 
would probably be larger the farther up 
you went. Remember that when you 
get to Ninety-sixth street you are going 
to get $10,000 for yourself. If you are 
killed in the traffic anywhere between 
Thirty-fifth street and Thirty-sixth 
street, we will telephone to our Ninety- 
sixth street office and have that $10,000 
sent to your wife and children at once. 

“Here is still another point, Mr. Doe, 
that will probably appeal to you very 


strongly. It is quite a long walk up to 
Ninety-sixth street. Wouldn't it be a 
fine idea if the $10,000 check could be 
handed to you a long time before you 
got there, say at Seventy-ninth or Sixty- 
sixth? You can fix it so you can get 
$10,000 a lot sooner, and here is the way 
to do it: When you get to the next 
corner, at Thirty-sixth street, and make 
your second deposit, don’t use the divi- 
dend, but leave it at our office. We 
will give you a paper stating that you 
have left the dividend to be used to 
accelerate the payment of the $10,000 
to you. This paper will tell just how 
much sooner you will get the $10,000 
because of having paid in your dividend 
instead of taking it out. If you leave 
your first dividend at Thirty-sixth street 
they will tell you that when you get to 
Eighty-fourth street you will find the 
$10,000 waiting for you. When you 
make your deposit at Thirty-seventh 
street, if you leave your second divi- 
dend to be paid for this acceleration 
they will tell you how far below Eighty- 
fourth street you can expect to get that 
$10,000. So at each corner as you go 
up, if you will just leave your dividend 
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when you pay your regular deposit, you 
will find that while you are going up 
Broadway your $10,000 is coming down 
Broadway to meet you, getting nearer 
and nearer all the time. 


Each Year up Broadway Means 
Policy Is Coming to Meet Him 


“Mr. Doe, this trip up Broadway from 
Thirty-fifth street to Ninety-sixth 
street represents the ordinary life policy 
at your age, 35. At 96 this ordinary 
life policy is worth $10,000 in cash. If 
you die on the way your family will get 
the $10,000 at the time they will need 
it most. Each year if you will leave 
your dividends to be paid for the pur- 
pose of increasing the cash value of your 
policy your $10,000 will be advanced to 
an earlier age. On the basis of your 
present scale your first dividend will 
advance your $10,000 from the age of 
96 to 84. Each year as you went up 
the Broadway of life your $10,000 would 
be coming down to meet you and would 
probably meet you just about the time 
you would want to begin taking things 
easy, not working quite so hard, plan- 
ning maybe to retire from active busi- 
That, Mr. Doe, is what we call 
our accelerative endowment. You can 
buy an ordinary life policy but your 
dividends are used to change the policy 
to endowment at the end of the first 
year and the maturity date is steadily 
advanced and guaranteed from year to 
year.” 

I am quite sure that as I have read 


ness. 
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these examples some of you have 
thought of some set sales talk that you 
have worked out for yourselves, and 
practically all experienced agents are 
doing that sort of thing. The other day 
I was discussing set interviews with an 
old friend who is really a wonderful life 
insurance man. When I got through 
he said, “Lovelace, I don’t take any 
stock in that sort of thing at all. You 
have got to be spontaneous, you have 
to be individual, you have to let your 
personality come out.” 

said, “Of course, you have, old 
man.” 

We talked along for a moment. I 
was trying to see what tack to take next. 
Suddenly .he pulled a paper out of his 
pocket and said, “There is a good plan 
to sell with.” 

I said, “That is bully, I suppose you 
use that over and over again, don’t 
you?” 

He said, “Sure I do.” 

I said, “I suppose you have got more 
or less of a set talk, haven’t you? I 
don’t mean you have memorized any- 
thing so you never miss a word or any- 
thing like that, but you have got more 
or less of a set talk as you go down the 
line with this, haven’t you?” 

He looked at me quizically for a mo- 
ment, and laughed and said, “You bet 
I do have.” 

We all do, unconsciously, perhaps, 
but when you get something that you 
realize is good, something that has put 
things over for you, of course you stick 
to it. You use it again and you weave 
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those things gradually into what is 
more or less a set sales talk. You have 
lots of these little patterns, as it were, 
and as the situation presents itself you 
work these in, 


Standardized Interview Useful 
to the New Man in Field 


My personal interest lies perhaps in 
the direction of training the agent for 
the interview and for giving a set talk, 
training him for what you might call 
a Standardized interview. I don’t know 
whether I can get away with attempting 
to illustrate that here or not because it 
is very difficult to do, but the thing 
seems to me to be so important that I 
am going to take the risk of trying it 
with your indulgence and your sym- 
pathy if I get in bad with it. 

Let’s take a particular type of case 
that we want to train the beginner for, 
say cold canvass, and that means he is 
going to meet a good many different 
Situations. Let’s take one particular 
type of situation that he will meet and 
train him for that, and so on. This 
type that we are going to try to illus- 
trate with is calling on the man into 
whose office you can walk unmolested, 
unhindered, and whom you find sitting 
at the desk. Of course, there are some 
offices that you can’t walk into like 
that, but you go into some offices where 
you don’t find the man sitting at the 
desk, you find him standing or walking 
around the store, but we are talking 
about that particular situation in which 
you can walk into the man’s office and 
find him sitting at the desk. We try to 
illustrate the method of training the 
agent by having him sit down at the 
desk with a manager or an assistant 
manager who will act as the prospect 





and will himself coach the man or have 
somebody on the side lines doing it. 


Illustration Is Used to 
Show Best Kind of Approach 


Let’s assume that the agent walked 
into such an office to such a prospect 
sitting at the desk and says, “Is this 
Mr. Doe?” 

at 

“My name is Roe, 
Ajax Life Insurance Company.” He 
introduces himself immediately. Some 
agents don’t believe in doing that. I 
believe with the beginner it is better for 
him to tell the company right away. 
He says, therefore, “I represent the 
Ajax Life Insurance Company. I came 
in to ask your permission to show you 
what we call our minimum program. 
May I sit down?” It is a good idea 
for the agent to ask to sit down. You 
can remember as a beginner you used 
to stand first on one leg and then on 
the other, the prospect was sitting. 
First of all you didn’t know what to 
say. Second, it was so uncomfortable 
standing that you didn’t know how to 
say it. It is a good idea for him to 
take control of the interview right away. 
If he is one of those rare men that 
would rather talk standing up that is 
all right. Let’s assume that he says, 
“T came in to ask your permission to 
show you our minimum program. May 
I sit down?” 


I represent the 


Loose Leaf Binder Is 
Pulled Out to Get Attention 


A rare man would say, “No, you can’t 
sit down.” Most of them would prob- 
ably say, “Well, now, I’m awfully glad 
to see you, but I don’t want any life in- 
surance. I am not in the market at 
all.” Of course your agent then has 
to make his second move, and we will 
assume that the chair is there, that is the 
chair you want to sit down in, and in his 
pocket he has, we will say (This is just 
one way of doing it) a loose leaf binder 
like this, and when the man has said, 
“T’m awfully glad to see you, but I 
don’t want any life insurance; I am not 
interested,” at that moment the agent 
pulls out this book, and he opens it as 
if he had something to show him, and 
he said, “Mr. Doe, I want to show you 
something that very few men have ever 
seen. There is not one man in a thou- 
sand who has seen the thing that I 
would like to show you right now.” You 
can see very quickly for yourself he 
will put his hand on the chair and then 
there would be probably two or three 
more men out of the eight or ten that 
would say, “All right, you can sit down 
for a few minutes, but I am busy. Don’t 
take much of my time.” 


Keeps the Prospect’s Mind 
on the Book in the Hand 


The agent would probably respond, 
“I will be very brief.” He holds the 
book open. (There is just one way of 
doing it.) He holds the book open, 
fixing the leaves for a moment. He is 
not quite ready to show what he has 
in that book, but he wants the pros- 
pect to remember that the thing he is 
going to see is in that book, so he 
fixes the leaves a moment. 

He says, “Mr. Doe, of course you 
believe in life insurance, don’t you?” I 
ask you how many men out of ten are 
going to say they don’t believe in life 
insurance? Not many. The agent 
could afford to get up and say, “I 
haven’t any time to talk to you, because 
there is a fellow across the street who 
does believe in life insurance.” 

The average man says, “Yes, I do.” 

The agent says, “I supposed you did, 
because practically every man does now- 
adays, and I suppose you carry some, 
don’t you?” Most of the kind of peo- 
ple we call on say “Yes.” If the man 
says “No,” we have to have another 
story, but this man says, “Yes, I have 
some life insurance.” 

The agent says, “I felt sure you did, 
because practically every man who is in 
the position you are is carrying life 
insurance today.” 

When he started in the prospect was 
on the negative side. He was on the 
other side of the fence, so to speak, 





from the agent. The agent wants to 
be on the same side of the fence with 
that prospect. They got on the same 
side in one proposition, both of them 
believed in life insurance and both felt 
it was reasonable for this man to carry 
some life insurance. Having reached 
that point, it is up to the agent to start 
in telling the thing that he said he would 
show the prospect. 

Why not arouse just a little curios- 
ity at that point? He might, opening 
the book at that page, say, “Mr. Doe, 
this thing that I said not one man in a 
thousand knows is awfully simple. 
Maybe you will smile when I tell you 
what it is. It is just this: There is 
not one man in a thousand that really 
knows how much life insurance {he 
needs. That is, he doesn’t know 
whether he needs $11,740 or, $21,850 or 
$102,860; yet there is a wery simple 
way in which that can be determined. 
It is the same plan you uld use ‘if 
you were going to start a’mew busi- 
ness and you wanted to know how 
much capital to put in. You would 
first find out what your rent was going 
to be, what it would cost to put a 
stock of goods on your shelves, what 
your salaries would cost, what your 


advertising and your delivery costs 
would be, and so on. The total would 
be the amount of capital that you 


would need to start that business.” He 
has to say “Yes” to that, and you have 
him on your side on that proposition. 


Minimum Program Shown 
to Be in Two Parts 


We use exactly the same method. 
This minimum program does the same 
thing in life insurance. He shows him 
page at'a time what he has in that 
book. All he has to show him is 
“Minimum Program in Two Parts.” He 
points to that “Two Parts” with his 
pencil and says, “This is in two parts. 
The first part is for yourself,” and he 
pauses, hoping that the man will say, 
“For myself! I don’t want any life in- 
surance for myself. I carry my life in- 
surance for my family.” If the man 
says that, so much the better, but maybe 
he won’t say anything. It doesn’t mat- 
ter. He says, “This program is for 
yourself. The first part is for you.” 
Pause. “The second part is for your 
family. Let’s look at the first part a 
moment.” He turns to the next page, 
and there he has Part I with some words 
and figures. He starts talking about 
this. He says, “This is Part I This is 
your part. I think I can best illustrate 
that by talking about some very simple 
things. Let’s take, for instance, the 
subject of taxes. Most people pay their 
federal income taxes quarterly.” Most 
people do; this fellow might be one 
that paid his annually, but we would 
have a different story that would fit him. 
But this is one of the quarterly men 
like you and me, and he says, “Why, 
yes, most people do pay their taxes 
quarterly.” 

“Well, did you ever stop to think that 
if anything happened to you or me just 
in advance of Sept. 15 somebody would 
have to pay one-half of our 1922 income 
tax? More than that, next March they 
would have to pay the current 1923 tax. 
In other words, when a man dies there 
is a full year’s tax to pay.” 

The man says that is right. 

“Then take county and municipal 
taxes. There are thousands of men who 
die when these taxes have accrued and 
are not paid. It may perhaps be fifty- 
fifty. Perhaps half of them die after 
they have paid that year’s taxes, but a 
fellow can’t tell which it is going to be. 
Maybe you have a state income tax in 
your state besides. Here is another one 
of those things that would go into your 
part of the program. The average man 
who owns a home has a mortgage on 
his house, hasn’t he? If anything hap- 
pened to him he would want the family 
to live in that house, wouldn’t he?” 

He says “Yes” to that. 

“And that would mean the mortgage 
would have to be paid off, wouldn’t it?” 

“Ves,” 

“Well. one or two other things, Mr. 
Doe. Most men of any business stand- 
ing borrow money at times personally 








as well as for their business, and I sup- 
pose at. least half of the men who die 
at a time when they owe money to the 
bank. Now, if a man owed any money 
at the bank he would want that paid, 
wouldn’t he? In other words, if any- 
thing happens to you, you would want 
your just debts and obligations paid, 
wouldn’t you?” 

He has to say “Yes,” because as an 
honorable man he could not say any- 
thing else. 

“Well, here*is a typical case of a man 
who has just about the sort of situation 
that we are talking about. Federal in- 
come tax, $250; state tax, $100; prop- 
erty tax, $150; mortgage on home, 
$3,000; notes at the bank, $1,000; three 
months’ bills. Oh, I didn’t tell you 
about that, Mr. Doe. True, when a 
man dies he owes some bills. If a man 
is sick enough to die he might be sick 
three months. That is not unusual, 
During those three months bills at all 
the different stores might have accumu- 
lated because his credit is good, and so 
there might be three months’ bills to 
pay. If his billls amount to $500 a 
month that would be $1,500. He might 
be killed in an accident, that is true, 
but ninety-four out of a hundred men 
don’t die in an accident.” 

So without going any further we 
would show him a typical case, selling 
him by suggestion up to this point, talk- 
ing about other people. The agent may 
be talking about himself, He might 
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say, “Take my own case, for example. 
Suppose something would happen te 
me. My taxes would have to be paid. 
I would want the mortgage paid. 
i my family taken care of, don't 














He has to say “Yes” to all that, and 
when he says “Yes” to your case he 





says “Yes” to his own case. Th 
Family Protection Is the er rf 
elded 6 


Second Part of the Plan 


When he finishes that first part ¢ 3 —— 
the program, the agent says, “Now wt 
come to the second part of the pre 
gram, that is the family’s part. Wha 


would you say would be the smallest a 
amount of monthly income that you Rm _ 
family could use? When your adminis Ngee 
tration ceases then your family’s adm e wil 
istration begins, and, of course, yous Uurse 
want to have the money to run tha #4 hard 
administration on, don’t you?” against. 
=—— Sized jo 
“Now, what would be the least thei training 
could get along on? I don’t meat JF too ton 
you would want them to have, becat® IMM needs 
you would want them to have all the IMB artificia 
comforts possible. But what is Minto ay 
smallest amount of monthly income th MB actor jo 
you think your family could get 20MM the sta. 
on?” Maybe he would say $200 ‘Hi well, th, 
month. Maybe the agent thinks he has Presider 
shot high and couldn’t afford to catty B# Compan 
The agent says, “I am talking about #8 salesma, 
minimum program. Let’s put it 08 the Salesme; 
smallest possible basis.” So the age? MM extent 
leaves the man to the consideration . that. © 
the smallest possible amount that a Ing this 
could get along on. On that basis Y°RBIs super 
find in the average case the minim tain coy 
that the man has agreed on 15 La He Say: 
than he ever thought of buying in ™ ER route t¢ 
wav of life insurance. bat With wh 
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This picture shows a scene at Medinah Temple in Chicago, where the National Association of Life Underwriters held its convention this week, at the adjournment of 

me of its sessions. Many of the delegates are carrying copies of The National Underwriter dailics, which were distributed at the convention. It also shows the busses pro- 


vided by the Chicago association to take the delegates to and from the hotel. 
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a time, that he can give the man to worry. And if it is serious, of two that when the beginner goes out cold God help him! 
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William M. Duff Tells About 
Use of the Old Policyholders 


Methods That Can Be Employed in 
Interesting Clients in Taking Out 
Some More Insurance on Their Lives 


ILLIAM M. DUFF of Pitts- 
W wren, superintendent of agents 

of the Edward A. Woods Agency, 
gave some valuable advice on how to 
use old policyholders to get new busi- 
ness. He said: 

The particular subject assigned me 
was the getting of prospects from old 
policyholders. I would not want my 
old policyholders to get the impression 
that they are aiding me as a one-sided 
proposition or that I am in the insur- 
ance business wholly and simply to 
milk them dry of what influence and 
what money I could pry loose from 
them. I never took, and there is not 
any man or woman who could give me 
a policy because I needed the money. 
Sometimes I have needed the money 
badly, too. The thing must be on the 
basis of service, and it must be on the 
basis of my first serving the policy- 
holder and then of his wanting me to 
serve others of his friends. If the proper 
atmosphere is created, that thing can be 
done. 


Approaching Customer 
with Definite Plan 


In the town in which I live I get my 
gasoline from two different gasoline sta- 
tions. Most of them are garages and 
most of them give me credit until the 
tenth of the following month. 

In one of these the young fellow fills 
up my tank as he does regularly and 
not long ago he asked me if he could 
do some work on my car. I asked him 
what work. He didn’t know particu- 
larly except that he seemed to have the 
tithe and needed the money and wanted 
to do some work. I went to the other 
gasoline station a few days later. The 
gentleman filled up my tank and then 
said, “Mr. Duff, in going up that Coun- 
try Club hill the other day you seemed 
to be going up on second. Some morn- 
ing if you run that car in here I think 
in the course of a half hour or an hour I 
can put that in shape where you will go 
up on high.” 

The first man is the old time solicitor, 
and the second man is the man that ap- 
proaches his prospect with something 
definite, some service that he can ren- 
der to the other fellow’s good. 


Sold Nothing But 
20-Payment Life Plan 


We have no idea of making little of 
the man who has sold life insurance, 
who has pioneered and has made our 
job easier than it otherwise would be, 
but I have known a good many of ‘those 
people. I recall one man, a beautiful 
white-haired gentleman in our town 
who never sold anything but a 20-pay- 
ment life policy.. He is the old-time 
man. He made the 20-payment policy 
fit them all. That man’s time has 
passed, today it is a question of service. 

I was talking with another automo- 
bile salesman the other day, and he tells 
me that the car he represents is rather 
a new car and is one that is not widely 
used, but he insists on his salesmen call- 
ing once a month on every holder of 
that car in his town, with this result: 
first, that if the man has a kick or is 
dissatisfied or if he has a trouble there 
is a chance there to render service. If, 
on the other hand, the man is pleased 
that owner of the car is furnishing can- 
vassing material for the automobile 
salesmen. 


Close Contact with 
Clients Desirable 
It is obviously impossible with an 


agent who had any considerable num- 
ber of policyholders to keep in contact 





with them or meet them each 30 days, 
but a close contact is desirable and a 
cumbersome system is not necessary. 

If a policy holder is well insured, if 
a need has been supplied, he can ad- 
vise you of the placing of a mortgage, of 
the purchase of a home, of a change in 
a business position, of a promotion in 
business. If you have on your staff two 
or three lawyers, two or three doctors, 
two or three business men, a banker or 
two and if that man is properly insured 
and is properly coached he is going to 
feed you a continual stream of good 
prospects among the class I have sug- 
gested, namely the home buyer or the 
mortgage placer or the man who has 
been advanced in the business. 

It goes without saying that if he is 
going to be a friend and assist and co- 
operate with you in the getting of pros- 
pects there is something you have got 
to do on your side. 


Throwing Business 
to Customers 


I must confess that I like to see the 
man who makes my shirts prosper. I 
like to see the man who makes my 
clothes prosper. I like to see the stores 
with which I deal prosper. I like to see 
trade going their way. I do, and I as- 
sume most of us do keep those men in 
mind in their various businesses and if 
we can throw business their way we 
do it, and by so doing you find business 
flowing from their side to you. 

As to the machinery, in keeping track 
of my policyholders and keeping in 
touch with them I just say this: there 
is twice a year I come with every pol- 
icyholder I have, whether he lives on 
the Pacific or the Atlantic coast, and I 
have a good many policyholders scat- 
tered all over the United States. 


Good Use of Birthday 
Cards Desirable 


At the time of his birthday I send 
him in time to reach him this birthday 
greeting, and I change a card once a 
year so no man ever gets the same card 
twice. It simply says, “Greetings to 
you on this your birthday. May it be 
the happiest you have ever known and 
the forerunner of still happier years 
to come.” 

I called on a gentleman in Pittsburgh 
who told me this: A man about 50 
years of age and married said, “I have 
one of the most delightful women as a 
wife that a man could possibly have, 
a good mother to the children, but she 
doesn’t think of these things. You know 
my mother just died and for the first 
time in my 50 years my birthday anni- 
versary came along and no recognition 
of it at home. I got down to. the of- 
fice and there I found a card, a card 
from Mr. Furey congratulating me on 
my birthday. I called on him and asked 
him to come up and see me and I gave 
him a policy.” 

I don’t care how formal: or how busi- 
nesslike this thing looks. There isn’t a 
man or woman in the audience who 
doesn’t like to get some little recogni- 
tion on his or her birthday. 


Month Prior to 
Change of Age 


It is quite important, I believe, to 
give your policyholders a greeting on 
their anniversary. 

The other time of the year at which I 
keep track of my policyholders or get 
into communication with them is in the 
month prior to their change of age. I 
have a_ stock letter which I _ use. 
Whether your company offers a free 
medical examinatiom once a year or 





not, I believe it will pay any under- 
writer at an expense of $3 or $5 to get 
an examination from a_ policyholder 
whether there has been any discussion 
as to life insurance prior to the exam- 






way in newspaper advertising. We have 
a town of 16,000, a live wire daily news. 
paper. I do my advertising on Mon. 
day, because there is less to read on 
Monday. I put my ads in a certain 
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js not his intellect, his intelligence or his 
civilization, but a power that he can no 
more resist than he can understand that 
compels hinw to stand guard over his 
own. 

It is the self-same desire for protec- 
tion that created a family, organized the 
tribe, built the village, the town, the 
city and the nation, and of all of the 
elements that go to constitute our make- 
up, that dominating element or influence 
is the chief excuse for the existence of 
life insurance. And the man who learns 
and appreciates fully this fact can sell 
and succeed better in life insurance work 
than he can in anything else in the 
whole wide world. 

Mr. Life Insurance Prospective Man, 
look you upon those engaged in other 
callings, you are gazing at the successes 
and not the failures. Look you, there- 
fore, upon the successes in our line, for 
every profession has its hangers-on. 

In making your comparisons compare 
like with like and kind with kind and 
you will learn that the failures in law, 
medicine and other professions, spent 
years of preparation for success before 
they failed, while the failures in our line 
entered with no preparation and abso- 
lutely refused to learn while they 
earned, for I know of no trade, business 
or profession where journalism has 
reached such a high quality of service 
as has our insurance publications. Had 
those men taken advantage of the op- 
portunities afforded by our publications, 
they would not have failed, they could 
not have failed. Why, the physician in 
building his practice is compelled to 
continue his studies, he must keep ever 
abreast of that, and, Mr. Prospective 
Agent, he must respond on cold winter 
nights to calls while you and I are 
tucked snuggly under the covers. 

The attorney, notwithstanding his 
lengthy previous preparation, must care- 
fully and painstakingly prepare each in- 
dividual case or he will fail. Yet so 
replete with opportunity is our work 
that men have been known to enter 
without preparation or subsequent study, 
to ride ‘through life on the back of our 
profession from beginning ’til the end. 

Our work affords you, Mr. Life In- 
surance Prospective Salesman, every 
opportunity for the exercise of all your 
talents. If you would have been a 
physician, you can diagnose your pros- 
pect’s case as you would have had your 
patient’s; if you would have been a 
lawyer you can study, prepare and brief 
your case as you would have had your 
class, and you can plead with greater 
zeal the cause of widows and orphans 
than you could have ever pleaded that 
oI corporations or perhaps criminals. If 
you would have been a dentist you can 
im the great laboratory of the world 
test, analyze and experiment with that 
greatest of all mixtures, compound sub- 
stances or materials, man himself. And 
in the end when you have laid your ma- 
terial aside you can look with satisfac- 
ton upon your work, for while friends 
May express sincere regrets and while 
the undertaker may perform his part 
with the greatest dignity and while the 
dirge may be most solemn and requiem 
excellently sung and the oration grand, 
eloquent, comforting and inspiring, yet 
of all the participants I would rather be 
the fellow who sold the policy, that kept 
the wolf from the door, the children in 
the school, the mother in the home and 
the home together. Wouldn’t you? 

hile you are rendering this wonderful 
service to your fellowman, his widows 
ae orphans, you are like the medium of 
yOur renewal commission, building 
a2 income for your widow and your or- 
ys or should you live you are build- 

or that old man that you can’t 
peso away, that old, old man that will 
up with you one day—yourself. 


Indianapolis Life Delegation 


reser, sndianapolis Life was well rep- 
ened A at the sessions of the Na- 
oe ssociation. President Frank P. 
= 7 was present from the home of- 
ren 7 were Secretary Joseph R. Raub 
—,” raperton, superintendent of 
one? n addition about 20 of the 
hen Cone neents from points not far 
cago were in attendance. 
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Circularization and Mail Campaigns 


Some Plans That Have Been Tried That Will Pull Inquiries— 
Letters With Bait and Without and the Results from Each Type 


ARL G. MANNING of the John 
E; Hancock Mutual Life at Boston, a 


student of sales methods, discussed 
ways and means of using mail cam- 
paigns. He said: 


When I came out I happened to see 
Collier’s Magazine. In one article it 
says, “An idealist is some one who wants 
something better than he is now get- 
ting.” That is me all over, Mabel! The 
only trouble with an idealist is that he 
usually doesn’t have the patience to wait 
for what he ultimately will get if he 
does have patience. This article cites 
the case of Mr. Wilson who tried to jam 
the League of Nations through the sen- 
ate, with the result which you know. 
Time will tell whether his idealism was 
the type that he thought it was or not. 


Advertising Has Not Been | 
Given a Real, Serious Trial 


This question of advertising has not 
been given a real serious trial by any 
one. I am going to tell you a few 
things why that has not been done. 

In the first place, where a manufac- 
turing plant has a certain amount of 
sales and a plant to take care of a rea- 
sonable increase, when that increase 
comes there is a usual decrease in the 
overhead expense. That is not true of 
life insurance, for this reason: Let us 
assume that your company has an ex- 
pense ratio of 28 per cent of its total in- 
come which it spends to get business, 
and it gets converted to the idea that it 
needs an advertising campaign. The 
first thing you have got to bear in mind 
is that the minute one adds any expense 
to that 27 or 28 per cent, the insurance 
commissioners of all the states raise 
their eye-brows and say, “Not too fast 
onloading.” Furthermore, if you do 
get by them, you have the condition of 
having a large increase of business at a 
40 or 45 per cent, which, of course, if 
it continues will raise that 27 or 28 per 
cent to around 30 or 35 per cent which, 
of course, is another thing. 


As Business Increases Life 
Companies Have Bigger Overhead 


It is a peculiar thing that in life in- 
surance as your business increases you 
have got to have a larger overhead. It 
seems to me that in the future that is 
the most difficult thing to overcome, 
coupled with the fact that you have got 
a general apathy on the part of general 
agents and special agents to try out 
anything new 

I speak from experience on that. You 
men here probably represent the cream 
of the men who are alive in this coun- 
try or you wouldn’t be attending a meet- 
ing like this. There are a lot of people 
that don’t come to these meetings be- 
cause they feel it is too much bother 
and they have got all they can take 


care of. The fact that you are here is 
enough, That condition is going to 
change. 


Elements of Advertising 
Are Listed in Order 


The elements of advertising are first 
personal solicitation, because every 
time you go out and talk insurance if 
you don’t close it you just prepare the 
soil for somebody else who is better 
than you are or who comes at a per- 
haps more propitious time. The second 
thing is by letters. The third is by ads 
in newspapers. The fourth is by ads 
in national and other periodicals, and 
the fifth is in advertising novelties and 
cards and things like that, billboards, 
perhaps. 

In March this year, E. A. Woods sug- 
gested that it would be a wonderful 
thing if all of the successful circular 





letters and advertising adjuncts which 
had been used successfully by agents 
in this country could be correlated into 
some kind of a volume. Just why he 
picked on me to get that stuff I don’t 
know. He said he would like to have 
me do it. The idea appealed to me be- 
cause I wanted some of those letters 
myself, and if the thing didn’t come to 
publication, the suggestion from Mr. 
Woods would undoubtedly enrich our 
own agency. 

I wrote to 275 life companies and 


about 300 men whom I knew were pro- 
gressive because I had been in corre- 
spondence with them more or less. Here 
is the result: 

I got eight replies from life com- 
panies which had any experience along 
these lines, in propagating circulariza- 
tion by mail. I am going to cite four 
of them because they are in the front 
rank: Fidelity Mutual, Phoenix Mu- 
tual, Bankers’ Life of Des Moines, and 
Guardian Life of New York. There 
may be others but those four I know 


Value of Company Courses, Not 
Correspondence, for the Agent 


Need of Agency Training and Success 
Of Methods Thus Far Used in Field 


Told by Manager 


ARMADUKE CORBYN, man- 
M ager at Oklahoma City for the 

Central States Life, on discussing 
company courses of instruction, in the 
agency building symposium, said: 

As the Central States Life, with which 
I am associated, does not have a regu- 
lar company course, I can only speak of 
the course that is conducted in our 
agency, which covers Oklahoma and 
central northwest Texas. 

After 19 years in the life insurance 
business, practically all of which has 
been spent in the agency department, 
I am honest when I say that my heart 
goes out to the beginner who starts in 
our line of work, untrained, with no 
knowledge of the business, and little 
opportunity of securing any real co- 
operation in the way of personal train- 
ing, designed to prepare him to begin 
his work as a life insurance agent. 

The life insurance man who is pre- 
pared to go out and intelligently talk 
with the hard prospect, hold the inter- 
view and be able to be master of the 
situation, has no fear of the man be- 
hind the big mahogany desk. 


Agent Is Made 
Master of Interview 


Personally, I have always believed in 
specializing and when we appoint a new 
man, we try to find some class of busi- 
ness or occupation for him to special- 
ize on until he is so thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the life insurance busi- 
ness that he can branch out on differ- 
ent lines. 

For illustration, we have started quite 
a few specializing on school teachers. 
In many instances, our men specializ- 
ing on this class have written 10 out 
of 12 interviews and remember one man 
writing 22 applications out of 24 in- 
terviews. This percentage of sales in 
different occupations could not be se- 
cured. We have a list of 3,500 school 
teachers holding policies in our com- 
pany in Oklahoma, which helps us sell 
more teachers. We help solve the prob- 
lems of each particular class and by 
following this method, we feel it is 
much easier to overcome the peculiari- 
ties and the problems of one class and 
master that well, than to try to master 
the problems of all classes. For the 
men who work among the farmers, we 
try to get them to specialize on the 
farm mortgage policy, or a_ small 
clean-up policy, and for those selling 
educational or salary continuance poli- 





Corbyn of Oklahoma 


cies, we help equip them so that the 
matter of selling their particular kind 
of contract is not hard. 

Our school consists of a three-weeks’ 
course. We use the same books used 
in the Carnegie course. Our school 
begins at 8 a. m. and the first hour 
is given to the function or uses of 
life insurance, written by Griffin M. 
Lovelace. This is a wonderful book 
and sells the new agent the service of 
life insurance. If you have not read 
this book, you have missed one of the 
best books on life insurance ever pub- 
lished. 

Our second hour we take up rate 
books and policy contracts, giving the 
agents a complete knowledge of the 
company’s rules and requirements, the 
policy features, benefits, etc. 

The third hour takes up the psy- 
chology of selling life insurance, using 
Dr. E. K. Strong’s book that has been 
used in the Carnegie school. This is 
most interesting and I find that this 
course has the effect of giving our men 
a bigger vision of the business of sell- 
ing life insurance. 

The last hour, before noon, is given 
to the selling of insurance, when we 
use the text book, “Selling Life Insur- 
ance,” by Dr. John A. Stevenson. 

The aiternoon of the first week, the 
salesmen spend in studying, and the 
afternoons of the second and third week, 
they start soliciting and return to the 
office at 4:30, when we hold an ex- 
perience meeting, outlining suggestions 
which will help overcome their prob- 
lems, if they are met again. 


Value of School 
in New Territory 


January, this year, we started to or- 
ganize central northwest Texas, a state 
the company just entered. We had no 
policyholders or acquaintances, to help 
us organize. We opened a school in 
Fort Worth in January and enrolled 
ten men, whom we secured by adver- 
tising our life insurance school. The 
beginners showed remarkable interest 
at all times. Some, who had never 
been used to getting up before 8 in the 
morning, were there promptly on time 
each day, and at 12 would be so en- 
thused that they would not want to 
leave. We were unfortunate in the ap- 
pointment of the man to take charge of 
this group of new recruits, he being 
called away the day he took charge, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 


have been doing it long enough to say 
they have gotten results. 

Forty individual agents replied that 
they had, and I got some wonderful 
stuff from them. I would just like 
to cite my own experience because per- 
haps that would give you an idea of 
what it means to get prospects by mail, 
I was sorely tempted to come up here 
this morning and speak regarding get- 
ting prospects and tell you what | am 
going to tell you now, but I knew it 


wouldn't do, because I am morally 
certain I would have won that $10 
hands down. 
Letters That Have Been Used 

as Business Promoters 

About eight or nine years ago | 


thought it would be a nice thing if | 
could have a flow of prospects coming 
into my office every day in addition to 
the stuff that I usually turned up with 
the sweat of my brow and the soles of 
my feet. So I doped out a letter, and 
after changing it several times I finally 
got a letter which brought about 12 to 
15 replies to the 100. Those of you 
who know anything about advertising 
at all will say that is some letter. | 
have used that letter consistently for 
eight or nine years, while I was with 
the Provident Life & Trust I used it 
and since going with the John Hancock 
we have done some rather interesting 
things with it. 


Larger Returns Come 
From Letters With Bait 


I used an ordinary lithographed let- 
terhead with an ordinary return postal 
card with a bait. I tried it both ways— 
with bait and without. Without bait 
means to deal in platitudes, “Where are 
you going to be at sixty-five,” and all 
that sort of stuff, without any pull to it. 
The other is to say, “We are reserving 
for you a little leather memorandum 
folder which gives us an opportunity to 
present to you a monthly income lie 
policy,” and then some such bait as this 
is usually given, “You can buy them 
for 15 or 20 cents if you know how, 
you would be surprised to know that 
the letters without bait bring from two 
to five returns per hundred and the let 
ters with bait return from 12 to 35 re 
plies to the hundred. 

About a year and a half ago we begat 
experimenting with engraved letter 
heads, something a little more dignified, 
return cards in stamped return «¢ nvelopes 
instead of postal cards. Those letters 
immediately jumped the replies trom 
30 to 40 and 50 per cent. We had t 
show that because those letterhead! 
cost $20 a thousand more than tit 
lithographed ones. 


Larger Returns Come in 
Winter Than Summer Months. 


Where do you get your leads? Takt 
a list of personal acquaintances and 
compare that with a list of names take® 
with fairly good discrimination from 4 
directory, and the returns will be just 
the same. There will be larger retur™ 
in the winter months than in the sum 
mer months if you observe care ™ 
sending them out. I never would send 
a letter out that I thought was going © 
reach a man on Monday or a day @! ter 
a holiday. I always try to mail them 
so they can be delivered in the after 
noon mail. If you mail at nine in the 
morning in a metropolitan center - 
will get there about three in the aftet 
noon. In the afternoon mail your let 
ter is an event. Those are mere details 
which it has cost me thousands of - 
lars to find out. I hand them to yo 
absolutely free. 
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Family Pride 


That inspires every self-respecting head 
of a family is that his life shall be per- 
petuated in his children. 


There is one way in which this can be 
accomplished beyond the peradventure of 
human life. Therefore, all normal men 
want that way—Life Insurance. 


Life Insurance is an imperative need of 
the economic and social conditions under 
which we are living. The desire for it on 
the part of average men exists today inde- 
pendently of any effort to create it by an 
Agent. 


But the Agent has one task that only 
he can do: He must convert his prospect- 
ive client from the intention of insuring 
at some indefinite day in the future, to 
the vital necessity of acting NOW! 


The Agent is the one essential factor in 
translating Intention into Action. And 
because of this fact his contribution to the 
growing acceptance of Life Insurance is 
indispensable. 


There is absolutely no substitute, and no 


escape from the responsibility 


New England Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
87 Milk Street 


Boston, Mass. 


EMMA 














SPENCE GIVES ACTUAL METHOD : 








Mutual Life Detroit Manager ills blew 
Prospective Agents Are Convinced of 
the Desirability and Probable Earnings 


WIBIRT SPENCE, manager 
H of the Mutual Life of New York 
* at Detroit, took part in the sym- 
posium on agency building, his remarks 
being on selling the prospective agent. 
Mr. Spence has been notably successful 
in building a producing agency and the 
method he outlined was the one followed 
in his office. He said: 

Let us consider first what is in the 
mind of the man that you are trying to 
sell. What is he thinking about? He 
may be thinking that he has seen insur- 
ance men that are unknowing, unsuc- 
cessful, down at the heel and he thinks 
life insurance men such as he has seen 
have not been successful; therefore, it 
is a little harder for us to sell this man 
that looks likely to the business. The 
trouble has been due to the fact that 
many men have been selected to start 
in the life insurance business that never 
should have been selected. Therefore, 
we feel in our agency, and I presume 
that is what you desire I shall talk about, 
that first of all we should be very care- 
ful in the selection of the agent and 
then we should be very careful and con- 
tinually looking out for him in his train- 
ing. Selection and training are the prin- 
cipal things. 


Shows Agent How 
Policies Would Fit Him 


Why does he go into the life insurance 
business? He sees us make money and 
he thinks, “Well, if he can do it I can 
do it.” Then when he steps out in the 
field to see people he finds it is more 
difficult than he thought. Now, then, it 
takes more of our time to teach the 
business, to sell the business, to train a 
man or woman who is under average 
than it does to try to sell, select and 
train one who we feel possesses the 
qualifications necessary for success. So 
why waste time on the under average? 

Now what is the best way to sell the 
business to this agent? You all have 
your method. Our method is to first 
sell this man, so we endeavor to dis- 
cover his needs. We talk with him 
about it. We find out whether he is 
renting a home. If he is renting a home, 
we ask him if he expects his family to 
live in the same place after he is gone, 
or if he expects them to live in a place 
of less rent. We get his ideas on that 
and we ask him what provision he has 
made for the rent, and then we show 
him the need of our rent policy, a policy 
that will pay the rent for his family; 
and if we find he owns his home, we ask 
him what arrangements he has made for 
the payment of the taxes, and it may be 
that he will want our tax policy so as 
to have a certain amount each year to 
pay the taxes; or if there is a mortgage 
on the home we have him consider our 
mortgage policy and explain that to him 
so the mortgage can be paid. 

If he has been a salary man we ask 
him if his firm is going to continue his 
salary after his death. We talk with him 
about our salary continuation policy or 
our policy that would pay his family a 
minimum income which could be used 
to hold the family together, and take 
care of John’s education, and does ie 
expect him to go to high school, gram- 
mar school or college. We explain to 
him our grammar school policy and high 
school and college policy. We ask him 
if he expects to die an honest man with 
his debts paid and then we talk to him 
about our indebtedness policy. In other 
words, we sell him the life insurance 
business through supplying his own 
needs and having him see the remedy. 

He then says, “I have never thought 
of life insurance like that before,” and 
it is something of a surprise to him. So 
in that way we try to sell him the busi- 


ness. Then we try to teach him that 
knowledge of what the life insurance 
business will do, not what it is—the 
actuaries take care of that—then he gets 
earnest about it and he is enthusiastic 
about it and then he believes in it. Then 
if he is willing to go to work that is all 
there is to it,—knowledge, earnestness, 
enthusiasm, willingness. When he does 
that he is on the platform of service and 
when he gives service to the people he 
has done something worth while. So in 
that way we sell him the opportunity 
for service and we show him thereby an 
opportunity for service. 


Seek Men Earning 

$150 to $250 per Month 

What about income? The secoid sec- 
tion of our subject is on opportunities 
for an unlimited income. Whom do we 
seek to go into the life insurance busi- 
ness? We believe that we should seeka 


STANDISH, Chicago 
Union Central Life 


H, S. 
Assistant Manager, 


man that is earning from $150 to $2502 
month. We believe we should seek 
others, but there is where we put ou 
special work, especially where that mai 
has not great opportunity for making 
more money, and then we sell him 
through the experience of others in the 
office on what he can make in the lile 
insurance business. . 
Now if a man or woman engaged ® 
this business can make up their mind 
to live on certain limitations, let’s 10! 
picture it too great to them, because 
what happens? They go into the lit 
insurance business thinking they are 8& 
ing to make big money the first yea 
and they are disappointed. The first 
year in life insurance work we think 1s 
very difficult. The second year is hard, 
but I always tell them if they can gt 
by the first year with all the hardships 
and the declinations and all that .sot 
of thing; if you can only stand the g@ 
the first year you will be all right. 


Prepare Him to Meet 
Difficulties and Turn-Downs 


Now, then, when he goes out to solicit 
life insurance he is going to mect with 
what? Objections. Shall we tell him ht 
is going to meet with objections? U& 
taintly, let’s tell him what the man ® 
going to say to him, that he is going, * 
turn him down and try to get rid of him 
Let’s have him understand these thing® 
He is going out in-the street and — 
an automobile, let’s caution him and Ie 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 
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THE PEOPLES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPA- 
NY is what its name 
implies. 


The constant endeavor 
of its Officers and Agents 
is to render fully that 
service to which a Policy 
Holder is entitled. 


Ae By creating new policies 
and adding new features 
to the old, it is always 

aie ines abreast the needs of the 


Peoples Life Building insuring Public. 
Chicago 


The Ordinary Life, Limited Payment 
Life and Endowment policies for chil- 
dren are unexcelled. 


The 


Peoples Life Insurance Company 
of Illinois ° 


E. A. NELSON, President 
SEYMOUR STEDMAN, Vice President G. L. LUTTERLOH, Secretary 


HOME OFFICE 
PEOPLES LIFE BLDG. 
CHICAGO 
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J. G. Siell s ‘Method 


of Getting New Agents 
J. G. Sigmund of Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
briefly described one method he has 
found successful. He said: 

“I represent a small middle western 
company operating mostly in the corn 
belt in four states. Our problems are 
different from the problems of larger 
companies. It would be presumptuous 
on my part to tell you we had a mystic 
formula of some sort for getting agents 
that we used to the exclusion of all 
others. I am going to tell you briefly of 
one method we have used that is not 
new to you. It is simple, it is old; for 
that reason you may have forgotten all 
about it. I know I heard about it years 
ago in the Life Agency Officers Asso- 
ciation from Dr. Simmons of New Or- 
leans; that company, the Pan-American 
Life, has used it for a long time and I 
had forgotten it for a number of years 
until recently we began using it again 
with considerable success. 

“We feel that there is one man in 
every town that is more vitally inter- 
ested in seeing us write insurance than 
any one else, and that is our examining 














Chicago 


WALTER E, WEBB, 


Superintendent of Agents, National Life, 
U. S. A. 


physician. For that reason we enlist 
his help. We organize usually four 
counties at a time. We prefer to select 
our men from other lines of business, 
men that have been a success in other 
lines of business; preferably young men 
are the men we go after. We send let- 
ters our to all the examining physicians 
in a territory, or if we have physicians 
already appointed there, we confer with 
our medical director and send these let- 
ters out to the doctors that are liable to 
be appointed in the territory. We get 
replies from many of these letters. 
When we get replies we don’t send a 
rate book and contract, we send an ex- 
perienced man to the field to see him 
and interview him and use the method 
of selection we have found to be the 
best. If he seems suited and we can 
induce him to enter our business, we 
make a deal with him. That same man 
that selects him as a rule trains him in 
the field with practical demonstrations 
supplemented by our insurance sales- 
manship course and other helps we have 
and we stay with him until we find out 
that he is going to make a success, or 
if he is a failure we drop him and start 
after some one else. 


Some complaints were made Thurs- 
day regarding the ventilation in Me- 
dinah Temple, which the association 
officials promised to have remedied to- 
day. It was so warm there both Thurs- 
day afternoon and Friday that a num- 
ber of the delegates removed their 
coats and enjoyed solid comfort in 
their shirt sleeves. 
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Charles C. Gilman of Boston Relates Some 
Of His Experiences and Tells How He 


HARLES C. GILMAN of Boston, 

producer and teacher, artist and 

philosopher, spoke at the Thursday 
symposium on methods of getting pros- 
pects. He said: 

I want to tell you two or three con- 
crete cases that are very satisfactory 
and pleasing to me. About two years 
ago I came back to my office one day 
and found a man who had been waiting 
for a half an hour, a boy with whom I 
went to school and who had located in 
California. I hadn’t seen him for a 
period of six or seven years. When I 
came back I found him sitting there. I 
was naturally glad to see him and 
thought at first he had just come in to 
renew old acquaintances and chat for a 
little while and then be on his way. But 
after we had talked about a few things 
he said to me, “Well Charlie, I have 
had a lot of life insurance men after me 
out there in California. I had quite a 
few of them see me. In fact I had one 
fellow come down to see me from your 


company.” 

I said, “You must have quite a line 
just now.” 

“No, I haven’t. I only have what 


you sold me eight or ten years ago.” 

I said, “They must not be very smart 
out there or you must not have very 
much money.” 

He said, “No, I told them that when 
I got around. to my life insurance a 
friend, a schoolmate of mine was going 
to get it.’ 

It was a perfectly wonderful thing to 
have that fellow make that speech and 
before he went out he bought $20,000 
worth of 20-payment life insurance and 
gave me a check for the first semi-an- 
nual premium, Is there anybody in 
this hall who would not be pleased, not 
only from the commission that he 
made, but the fact that a man waited 
for five or six years until he came way 
across the continent and gave a friend 
an order. I think that is one of the 
most wonderful things about our busi- 
ness. 

I may be getting off -the track, but 
that is just incidental to the question of 
getting prospects. 


Treat The Fellows Rough 
And Tell Them Nothing 


I want to tell you another thing. Get 
the fellows young, treat them rough 
and tell them nothing. I have a friend 
at home who says to me, “I hate to 
have a fellow who buys something from 
me go and buy something from some- 
body else. It isn’t the loss of the money 
but you cannot trust them.” 

Suppose 15 years ago you sold a fel- 
low $2,000 of insurance and he com- 
menced to make a little money and the 
next time you sold him $5,000 and the 
next time $10,000 and you got him up 
to $30,000 or $50,000 and one day you 
walked into his offiee all full of confi- 
dence and before you go in you say 
to yourself, “I have got this fellow 
all nailed down,” and when you go in he 
looks at you kind of funny and says, 
“Where have you been?” 

“I have been around.” 

“IT haven’t seen you lately.” 

“Did you want to see me?” 

“Well, no, but there was a fellow in 
here from so-and-so mutual and he had 
a pretty good proposition and I took 
$10,000.” 

Well, that is an awful speech to hear. 
I told one fellow, “The next time you 
want to buy life insurance that 
don’t go. I don’t trust you any more; 
I don’t believe what you say. I was 
over here last spring and you didn’t 
want any more and in the meantime you 





+ , Gets Business Without Paying Commission 


have bought $17,000 from some bird 
over here.” 
He said, 
any more.” 
I said to him, “That doesn’t make 
any difference you had a right to call 
me up.” 


Prospect Was Not In 
A Very Receptive Mood 


One fellow in the cotton business “I 
sold quite a little insurance until I got 
him up to $75,000, which is quite a lot 
in Boston. Of course Priddy of New 
York would consider that a small line. 
I went in to.see him one day and he 
said, “Oh, I am awfully poor Charlie, I 
can’t buy any insurance.” 

I saw he wasn’t in a very receptive 
mood and I said, “You don’t need to 
cry. I am going to make a living this 
year whether you buy any insurance or 
not.” 

He began to tell me about his bad 
lung and [ said, “I am not interested in 
that. I think I will go next door and 
see somebody who has a little more 
optimism than you have.” 

He said, “By the way, do you know 
Bill Brown?” 


“You didn’t come around 


“Yes, I have heard you speak of 
him. He is your sales manager isn’t 
he?’ 

He said, “Well, I heard a fellow in 


here the other day talking insurance to 
him and I told him to wait until you 
came around.” 


Getting Business And 
Paying No Commissions 


We had no more than finished this 
conversation when Brown came into 
the office and my friend said, “Bill, you 
know Charlie Gillman.” 

He said, “Hello Gillman, are you the 
fellow that I was told about? I am 
awiully busy today and haven’t got time 
to talk to you.” 

I said, “Well, 


you are today, 


I am just as busy as 
and I couldn’t go into 
it with you today. And now that we 
understand each other what do you 
want?” He signed up for $15,000. 

That is what I mean by an agency 
a lot of men working for me all the 
time and not getting my commission. 
The sooner you get to the point where 
you have that kind of agency, the larger 
the number of men in your employ 
the sooner you get the big business. I 
don’t know whether that gives you 
folks anything in the way of getting 
prospects, 


Belongs To A Gymnasium 
And Hence Is Strong 


When I started up I used to think, 
“If I were only a member of this club 
and that club, and if I only ate at this 
hotel and that hotel and was exposed to 
these successful and big men I might get 
some big business, but I can’t afford to 
do those things.” After a while things 
came a little faster and finally I used 
to sneak into this club and that club, 
and finally I got to the place where | 
would walk right into the biggest hotel 
in Boston and sit down and order my 
lunch like I had been used to doing it 
all my life. I belong to a gymnasium 
there. That is why I am so strong. 


Can’t Distinguish Between 
A Prospect and Dead One 


Some-men don’t seem to be able to 
distinguish between a prospect and a 
dead one. If they would only pick out 
the men that are going to be real suc- 
cessful business men in the community 
and stay with them, play with them, and 
walk along with them, I don’t mean you 
have to flatter them or cater to them or 


you have to put yourself in a compro. 
mising position, but just be natural with 
them. 

In this gymnasium there are men who 
attend whose incomes rank from $5,000 
to $100,000. We get up there in 
the gymnasium, we dress for the gym, 
(some of you ladies may not know whet 
I mean) but we have nothing on but a 
smile. The man whose income is $5,000 
is in the same class as the $100,000 man, 
Ii you can play games a little better 
than that $100,000 man he is not as big 
a fellow right there as you are. Out of 
that place, I have secured a great many 
thousand dollars worth of business, and 
I can honestly say that I never yet had 
to speak to one of those men first. In 
other words, I try to sell myself and 
conduct myself in such a way so that 
when the man is in the market for in. 
surance he will say, “Well, I am going 
to do business with Gilman.” 

To give you two or three cases, one 
fellow said to me one day, “I have got 
$5,000 in a certain mutual. It is all paid 
up. I have paid my last premium, 
What will I do with it?” 


Babsonize A Policy And 
Leave Nothing at Death 


I said, “I don’t know what you wil 
do with it. I suggest you leave it 
there. Usually a fellow that gets part 
with a paid-up policy and wants to 
Babsonize and get the cash value loses 
the cash and when he dies he does not 
have the principal and his insurance is 
gone and his investment fund is wiped 
out. 

He said, “Why don’t you come out 
and see me some day-” I went out to 
see him one day, and he decided to 
keep the $5,000 an dtake $10,000 more 
Since then, he has added to it, little by 
little. I think I would drop dead if I 
went out there and found he had bought 
life insurance from somebody else. | 
feel he is one of those fellows that ! 
can trust. He is my client, because he 
knows that I am going to give him the 
best that I have got. 

There is another fellow in the same 
situation. I was out one day and when 

got back.I found a message to call 
John Swain. I knew a couple of fel 
lows called John Swain. I called wp 


the wrong one, got to talking with 
him, and didn’t realize it was the wrong 
one. ; 
I said, “What was the occasion tor 
you to visit my office?’ 
He said, “Well, I will tell you, Char- 


lie, I was thinking of taking out a little 
more insurance some day and | thought 
of giving it to you.” 
I said, “That is very nice. 
are you, Charlie?” 
“Forty-eight.” 
“Whom am I talking to, anyway? 
He told me who he was, and | said 
“Well, I am talking to the wrong fe: 
low.” 
He said, “Well, 
want some insurance, and I 
over today.’ 
I said, 
I am going out to play golf. 
come over tomorrow.” 


How old 


that is all right. 
will come 


Cy ell, I wan’t be here today: 
Y ou can 


He said, “It does not make any differ 
ence to me whether you are there of 
not. I will come down and be exai 
ined.” 


He came down and was examined 
and the first time I saw him was whet 
I delivered the policy to him. | |. 

I am pretty sure somebody in 
audience says, “That is a fish stot 
That is not true.” I am telling you* 
is true. That is what I mean by ™ 
method of getting prospects, to con uct 
myself all the time, go around with L. 
eyes open, and try to use what litt 
intelligence I have to cultivate the right 
kind of men without always talking © 
the subject of insurance, without ev 
nagging at them, trying to never speat 
about insurance when I should not, 2” 


so get them in the frame ot 1 — + 
they will say to themselves, ‘WwW a 
am ready to buy insurance, there Ade 


from. 
how to st 






fellow I am going to buy it 
is the only way I know 
prospects. 
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PROGRESS 


OF THE 


CENTRAL LIFE 


OF IOWA 


JOUNDED in 1896, the Central Life Assurance Society has 


climbed to a dominant position among life insurance companies. 





Its insurance in force is more than $120,000,000. Its policies cover 
the United States. It is the second largest American life insurance 
company of its age built other than by consolidation. 


Of those insurance companies having at least $100,000,000 of insurance 
in force, the Central Life has the largest ratio of assets to liabilities, 
and the lowest mortality rate; it has the highest interest earning rate 
of any, save three. 


The Central Life has increased its business to date this year by more than 
50% over this date, 1922. This percentage of increase speaks well for itself. 


ACHIEVEMENT! Written into the history of the Central Life— 


—through a fundamental financial strength, consisting of an unusually large 
surplus, stable investments, and a deposit with the State of Iowa of security 
to guarantee every policy issued. 

—through a /ine of liberal policies, embodying the most progressive selling 
features, and constantly improved settlement provisions. 


—and through an active, personal and thorough co-operation with its agents. 


The Central Life pauses for only a moment to glance at this bit of its 
past. The eyes of every man in our organization are forward—and 
they see a vision of even greater achievement, crystallized in this one 


word—PROGRESS! 


THE CENTRAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


Home Office: Des Moines, Iowa 
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We Extend Our Greetings and 
Express Our Appreciation 


TATISTICS tell the unerring 

story of the progress of Life 
Insurance during the past decade 
and of the important part agents 
have had in its development. 


They have caused the public to 
understand that it is not only a 
protection to families but that it is 
a protection to business. 


To the delegates assembled in the 
thirty-fourth annual convention of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters we extend greetings, 
and express our appreciation. of the 
good services they are rendering to 
companies and to the public. 


BAS 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President E. G. SIMMONS, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 




















SPENCE GIVES METHOD OF 
SELECTING NEW MATERIAL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


him know the danger of meeting an 
automobile. The same way in soliciting 
life insurance, let’s let him know what 
he is going to meet; if you don't, he is 
going to do like we did, he will be dis- 
couraged in the first 100 days and is 
going to quit the business. If he can 
make $250 a month, which he has been 
making in the other business, and if he 
will save his renewals and invest in life 
insurance in his own company, some in 
annuities, and if he started when he is 
about 30 years of age, you can show him 
by the time he is 65 he will have a nice 
independent income, and you may be 
surprised to know it will run into four 
figures. But the trouble is they do not 
save the renewals, so we lay stress on 
that in the beginning to have them 
understand the advantage of it. 


Must Teach the Necessity 
of Persistent Work 


The man that is making $5,000 a year 
in his present business probably did not 
make it the first year. The successes in 
any line of business are men who have 
studied the work, tried to serve an ap- 
prenticeship, if you will, and then they 
became successful. Let’s not have them 
think they are going to be highly suc- 
cessful the first year with us, more so 
than in any other business. After they 
get started what happens? It is very 
easy for life insurance men to become 
lazy, to have competition at home, com- 
petition with the bed in the morning, 
competition with a few odd jobs around 
the house, doing something for the wife 
instead of getting down and tending to 
business. Then there is competition in 
the afternoon with the golf course or 
the ball game or something of that kind. 
So we must teach these men that they 
must work and that they must work all 
day long. It is easy to get in a rut of 
laziness, a habit of laziness. 


Work Is Same as 
Investment of $40,000 


Now, then, suppose that this _Prospec- 
tive agent had $40,000 invested in a little 
store around the corner. What would he 
do? He would be at the store early in 
the morning; he would be looking after 
his business. He would be there ail day 
and when he went home at night the 
thing would be in fine shape and the 
program for tomorrow all arranged. 

Now, then, we have more agents in 
our office earning $4,000 a year than 
we have earning less. That is the same 
as their having $40,000 invested in the 
store around the corner earning ten per- 
cent. Let’s let these men feel that that 
is what their business is, that they are 
in a business and that they have to give 
it the same care and attention that they 
would any other business. 


Careful Study and 
Attention Mean Success 


I know successful insurance inen. | 
have in mind one man who a few years 
ago went into the life insurance busi- 
ness and earned $90 a month and was 
mighty glad to get it. He was a be 
ginner, but by careful study, attending 
to his business, looking after it and com- 
tinually looking after it, he is today ome 
of the most successful meti in the life 
insurance world. I won't tell you what 
he earns, but he earns much more than 
the average. I said he earns it, and he 
does. 

If we think we can put men in the life 
insurance business and tell them what 4 
soft job it is, we are mistaken. There 
fore, we talk about the income and what 
they can make now §n definite figures 
as showing the possibilities to them a® 
giving them the result of our experience 
with other men. That is how we s 
the opportunities for service and the op 
portunities for making unlimited income 
In Our ageficy. 

How do you do it in your agency? 
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Good Morning 


Gentlemen of the 
Convention! ! 


WHAT CAN WE DO FOR YOU? 


EDGAR C. FOWLER 


General Agent 


705 First National Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


JULIUS H. MEYER 
General Agent 


30 N. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Boston, Mass. 





State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Worcester, Massachusetts 
E. H. Carmack 
Everts Wrenn 
General Agents 


SUITE 511 GAS BUILDING 
CHICAGO 

















BERKSHIRE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Began business seventy- 
two years ago. Operates 
under the unexcelled life 
insurance laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Massachusetts was the 
first State in the Union to 
have an Insurance Depart- 
ment and the first to have 


a Non-forfeiture Law. 
WYMAN & PALMER 


General Agents 






= 
| 
=| 
= 






UTTERLY 


AINAASSACHUSETTS COM- 
PANIES have always stood 
N ‘s out prominently as bulwarks 


—" of safety in life insurance. 
In fact, Massachusetts is a synonym for 
dependable protection. Massachusetts 
laws and Massachusetts state super- 
vision are recognized the country over 
as exemplary. The Chicago agencies of 
Massachusetts companies have taken 
special pride in being able to carry the 
banner of sound life insurance to the 
people of that great city. 





y=" 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


The 
Signature 
that 
Settles It 


Joseph H. Strong 


al Agent 


105 So. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 














1022 First National Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 


mill ee 











Chicago Agency 


Massachusetts 


Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


i:|-.L. Brackett Bishop, Manager 


2020 Harris Trust Building 














Bokum & Dingle 


General Agents 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
of Springfield, Mass. 


112 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
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FRED B. MASON 


1140 Tribune Building 3 So. Dearborn Street 


TELEPHONE STATE 8900 


General Agent 


Aetna Life Insurance Company 














Conveniently |) CHICAGO | NATIONAL LIFE 


Make this office your head- f 
0 


quarters during your stay at 
the convention. Here you " 
will find ample facilities for A G E N TS Montpelier, Vermont 


all your business require- 
ments. 


offering the full oe 


Samuel Heifetz facilities of their 
1816 Insurance Exchange ‘ 
CHICAGO progressive de- i} Selwyn C. Woodard 

. dat’ General Agent 
Manager Insurance Exchange Branch p enda € com- 424 Marquette Building 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. p anies. Chicago, Ill. 


OF NEW YORK Phone Central 2500 


i“ 























Ss. J. ROSENBLATT 


GENERAL AGENT 


The State Life Insurance Co. 


110 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Alfred Mac Arthur 


GENERAL AGENT 


NATIONAL LIFE, U. S. A. 


Ground Floor, 29 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 
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VALUE OF COMPANY COURSE 
TO NEW AGENT IS SHOWN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


and I did not know these new men 
had no one to guide them until I re. 
turned 30 days later from a trip out 
of the state. To prove the value of 
this training, with no one to guide 
these new recruits, their first 30 days, 
one man led the whole company the 
following month, and four men will 
produce annually $100,000 or better. 

One of the very good features of a 
school is that you get men from other 
lines of business and not parasites off 
the other agencies, and I am glad to 
say out of the nearly 100 agents of 
this agency, not one has ever been 
with any other life insurance company, 

You have often heard good men say, 
“Yes, I know the life insurance business 
is a wonderful business, but I don't 
know anything about it. I wouldn't 
know how to start to write life insur- 
ance.” And consequently, this type of 
good substantial men we don’t get into 
life insurance business, because they feel 
like there is not some method of train- 
ing that other professions have. I un- 
derstand that when the first school to 
train men to become civil engineers was 
opened that some scoffed at it and 
the old heads of that profession said 
the only way a man can learn to be 
a civil engineer is by carrying a rod 
and chain, that a man who was trying 
to learn this by going to school would 
have his head full of theory. But we 
know today that the good civil engineer 
is a graduate of some good school or 
university and the man who gained his 
knowledge through the experience oj 
hard knocks does not rank among the 
well trained civil engineers today. 

The school idea has six distinct ad- 
vantages: 1. You will find the school 
idea will enable you to put on 10 good 
men where you would not put on one 
otherwise. 

2. You will find it will enable you 
to contract with that class of people 
whom you would like to join your 
agency, but who hesitate because they 
feel the need of some systematic plan of 
training. 

3. The school idea will give the be- 
ginner a close personal touch with his 
agency and acquaint him with his com- 
pany, its methods, resulting in loyalty. 

4. The school will give the beginner 
a vision of the life insurance business, 
the big broad vision that is so neces 
sary, if they are to succeed; also, tt 
will give them enthusiasm, which is the 
foundation of success in our business. 

5. The school courses give the be- 
ginner tried and proved methods of se 
curing and developing prospects, meth- 
ods of approach, securing the mitt 
view, presentation and closing. The 
beginner i is equipped to go out and mett 
the prospect in a confident manner and 
in a scientific way. 

6. The school courses enable the be 
ginner to offer real life insurance ser 
ice to his prospects, selling them upo 
the basis of their insurance needs. It 
also enables him to serve his clients 
and advise them in such a manner & 
to inspire confidence in the agent ané 
in life insurance. 

Why should we expect men to be 
loyal to our agency and to our com 
pany when all we have done for them 
is to give them rate book, applications 
sample policies, and slap them on the 
back and say, “old boy, go out am 
get them.” But if that man is givel 
intensive training so that he may know 
your company’s policy contracts, sot at 
he may know the uses and benefits 
life insurance, so that he may kno¥ 
how to go out and present life insur 
ance in the way it should be presented 
you will have accomplished four things 

1. You will have ten times as m# 
salesmen. ; les 

2. You will have better trained sa® 
men. and 
3. You will have loyal salesmen, 

4. You will have successful sales 
men. a 
and these are the things that w® al 
working for as managers and gener 
agents. 
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Mr. Live Agent:— Edward A. Ferguson 


Think what it would mean 
to you to have: 


A WELL EQUIPPED DE- 
PARTMENT to relieve you 
of detail work. ALL YOU 
Oe TO DO HERE IS 

ell. 


Manager Illinois Agency 
UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


918-930 Tribune Bldg., Chicago Phone Randolph 1311 


H. S. STANDISH, Asst. Manager 


There’s always room for a LIVE ONE 


Do You Know What Our AVERAGE Production Per 
Agent Is? Better Inquire—This is the TRUE MEASURE 


OF THE SUCCESS OF AN AGENCY. 


We Educate Our Agents 
Free of Charge 


Our Statistician will prepare your 
eases for you—help you—give 
your talk that driving force that 
wins—without any cost to you. 


We have every argument: SIZE, AGE, 
LOW COST. BIG DIVIDENDS, FINE 
POLICIES, SAFETY—look us up. Sat- 


isfy yourself. 


There are seoeral reasons. 























 s Agents are protected against 


3. Agents. are protected against 





4. Agents have the advantage of || 


Hobart & Oates | 











There Is a 
Reason Why 


you can earn more money | 
in the Chicago General 
Agency of the 


Northwestern 


Mutual Life 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Milwaukee 


The Reason 


OUR SYSTEM OF 
AGENCY PROTECTION 


1. Agents are protected against 
rebaters. 


brokers. 
“part-time” men. 


extensive route lists and the 
services of a competent Statis- {| 
tician free. 


General Agents 


ROOKERY BUILDING 











| 
| 


N CHICAGO there is 


a big opportunity for 
the live agent. Here 





are thousands of 


Men are enga ged 


prospects. 


in many professions and busi- 
There are big 


men to be reached. Chicago 


ness activities. 


has men of high position and 
Then life in- 


surance work needs agents 


great resources. 


who can get those of more 


modest income. There are 
clerks and wage earners to be 


insured. 


Men operating through the 
well established and high 
grade offices represented on 
this page are succeeding. 
Others can succeed in a simi- 


lar manner. 








Provident 
Mutual Life 


Insurance 
- Company 


of Philadelphia 
(Formerly Provident Life & Trust Co.) 


The Chicago office extends 
cordial greetings to our 


guests during the Convention 





The company became purely 
mutual in January. Among 
| the new features are:— 

] Simplified Policy Forms 

| Increase in Cash and Loan Valiles 
Increase in Dividends 

Adoption of Liberal Disability 
Clause 

| Revision and Addition of Options 
| And others. 


| HERRICK & 
REDINGTON 


General Agents 


_ 1905-8,-111 W. Monroe St. 
Phone Randolph 6088 















































209 S. La Salle St. | CHICAGO 
“i 3 See 
= The Three Million a Month Agency 
-_ _ of We Make You 
; THE MUTUAL LIFE Daneel 
— INSURANCE CO. of N. Y. 
We Want Welcomes N. A. L. U. Delegates Success Makes 
Good Men DARBY A. DAY, Manager You Money 
108 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Illinois 
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Increasing the Variety of Policies 


Illustrations Are Given Showing How Salesmen Need to Know 
Their Kit of Tools in Order to Suggest the Proper Contract 


OBERT F. PALMER of Chicago, 
general agent of the Berkshire, 
opened the discussion of the sub- 
ject, “Increasing the Variety of Policy 
Forms Used.” He said: 
The subject of fitting the policy to 
the prospect is one that I am sorry to 
in fact quite often 


say is occasionally, 
overlooked by sometimes good sales- 
men. We insurance men have four 


great divisions of life insurance to pre- 
sent: The life policy, the limited pay- 
ment life policy, the term policy and the 
endowment. In each of these four great 
divisions there are many sub-divisions. 
Each and every one of these sub-divi- 





Winslow Russell, vice-president of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, although a company 
official, is generally regarded as a member 
of the family by the officers of the Na- 
tional Association. Mr. Russell has a 
big life insurance vision and is always 
able to suggest something that is at once 
new and feasible. 


sions was devised by your company to 
fill the crying need of some one or 
more of your prospects. Some of these 
prospects require one and some many 
of these various forms. This will I am 
sure call to your mind many of these 
policies which you can to advantage 
present to your people, to your pros- 
pects, to round out an insurance pro- 
gram, a_comprehensive insurance pro- 
gram. For instance, the clean-up pol- 
icy provides immediate funds at the 
time of the man’s death, the life in- 
come policy, for his wife and children. 
Possibly the term policy to clear off the 
mortgage. If he is a well to do man, 
a good sized ordinary policy to pay his 
income and inheritance tax, and finally 


. who 


an endowment, if you please, 
old age. 

Does it not stand to reason that if 
you will take into consideration the 
character of your prospect, his financial 
ability to pay, the size of his family and 
the needs of his family and also his 
business needs and the needs of the 
estate, that you can go to him with a 
program well rounded out and get from 
him a better reception and have a 
chance not only of selling larger poli- 
cies but more policies than if you go 
to him and merely say, “You need 
some more insurance.” If you will do 
that, I am sure that you will sell larger 
policies, and sell policies that will stick. 


Should Be Familiar 
With the Various Forms 


William M. Duff of the Edward A. 
Woods agency at Pittsburgh discussed 
this subject before the special cases 
were introduced. He said: 

Every illustration given in the pro- 
gram with a slight variation in name 
and perhaps a slight variation in cir- 
cumstances so the case may not be 
too closely identified is an actual case 
taken from actual canvassing. I sub- 
mit, that there is not a single policy 
in your rate book that will fit every 
case that is given here. While to some 
of us who are particularly informed on 
buying or selling a specific policy, I 
lay this down as a proposition that 
there are a good many men in this room 
have outlined some _ particular 
problem, put in considerable work and 
not made a sale that otherwise would 
have been made had they been familiar 
with the various things in the rate 
book. While to some of you may be 
skeptical still we are going to ram 
home this subject so that no man or 
woman will leave this convention and 
not appreciate that there is something 
different than ordinary life or 20 pay- 
ment life and 20 year endowment. 








Machinist Whose Wife 
Is in Bad State of Health 

















O. SNYDER of Pittsburgh had 
* the demonstration of the ma- 
chinist who earns $135 a month and 
whose wife is in poor health. The il- 
lustration: 
ILLUSTRATION 


Mr. Alberton, age 34, is a machinist, 
whose earnings average $135 a month. 
His wife is 32 years old; he has a son 
13 years old, and a daughter, age 11. 
He owns his own home, valued at $3,500; 
carries $1,000 of life insurance and has 
$1,000 in Liberty bonds. Mrs. Alberton 
has been in poor health for several 
years. Mr. Albefton is concerned about 
a sufficient income for his wife for a 
few years after his death, as he fears 
his wife will not survive him many 
years, should he die first, and would 
like to bridge over the time until his 
son and daughter can take care of them- 
selves. How can life insurance accom-, 
plish this? 


DEMONSTRATION 


On this particular case let us keep 
well in the man’s limits. Let us realize 
that his salary, supporting a wife and 
two children is not a lot of money. 
Therefore, .let us figure a system of 
saving and have him deposit $6.50 or 
$7 a month. That amount would pur- 
chase him a continuous policy, written 
by some companies as such, by others 
60 installments covering a period of 
five years. Let us start out with this 
figure on an ordinary life or 30 pay- 


for his ment life, and we can show him how 


he can carry this with ease on monthly 
payments and give him at the start 
approximately $54. After we have 
closed this deal, let us congratulate him 
on carrying Liberty bonds and then in 
addition ask him what he is doing with 
the saving he is receiving from Liberty 
bonds and in turn write him another 
policy perhaps on a 10 year term plan 
covering this amount in approximately 
$40. We have therefore fixed this man 
an income of approximately $110 a 
year at a cost of $67 saving in addition 
to the use of the interest on his Liberty 
bonds. Any other change in his family 
conditions should be to lengthen the 
period but for practical purposes we be- 
lieve it best to hold it within the five- 
year period. 








Physician Has Lost 
Much in Speculation 




















E. DEGEN, of Pittsburgh, dis- 

cussed the case of a physician 
who had lost heavily through specula- 
tion but has some life insurance. The 
illustration: 


ILLUSTRATION 


Dr. Benson is 50 years old. He has a 
wife and one son, just beginning to 
practice medicine. Dr. Benson has a 
$100 a month life income policy for 
his wife and a policy for $5,000 payable 
in cash. He has lost a great deal of 
money speculating and practically every- 
thing he has saved has been what he 
has put into life insurance. His earn- 
ings at present are very high and he 
feels confident that for the next ten 
years he will be doing just as well and 
possibly better. He expects to be ac- 
tively practicing until he is about 69 or 
70. Can life insurance supply any need 
created by this situation? 


DEMONSTRATION 


Dr. Benson is a character with whom 
you are very well acquainted. Unlike 
the good old lady, however, who comes 
to you for service and advice, it is very 
likely that we will have to go to Dr. 
Benson and make some very material 
suggestions, directing him away from 
his speculative tendencies in the chan- 
nels of real investment. We may think 
of gambling and speculation, but let us 
talk to him of investment guaranteed. 
It is a very simple problem. The con- 
ditions mentioned are clearly well de- 


fined. am going to suggest one 
method. I am purposely going to be 
vague. The method is time-worn, but 


I will have to make it vague because I 
must arouse the interest of Dr. Benson 
and get him away from his gambling. 

“Dr. Benson, you have made a num- 
ber of investments during your lifetime, 
some of which may have proven bad. 
You may have stored away in your 
vaults a few cats and dogs that you do 
not care to disclose. Would you not 
be interested in a proposition wherein 
if you deposited with: us we will say 
$75 per thousand per year, (and let us 
get at him good and strong now. His 
income we understand is quite strong at 
the present time. He knows that for 
the next 10 years he can make a good 
living, but he is not a good salesman, 
not a good saver), for a period of 10 
years, and we will guarantee to you 
that over and above the cost of insur- 
ing your investment for a period of 10 
years, we will guarantee you a return 
on that excess of something over 10 
per cent compound interest? 


Wealthy “Man Wants | 
To Start Thrift Plan | 














——— 
L. HARTZELL of Youngstown, 
e O., took the case of a wealthy 


man who wants to start a thrift pro- 
gram for a 17 year old son. The il 
lustration; 

ILLUSTRATION 


Mr. Robinson is a very wealthy man 
and has a son 17 years old, his only 
child. He wishes to start a thrift pro- 
gram for his son, with the idea of hay- 
ing the boy continue this program after 
he is through school and able to take 
up the proposition himself. He wishes 
to arrange it so that he can turn the 
program over to the boy a little bit at 
atime. Mr. Robinson is a great believer 
in life insurance. How can it be used 
to carry out his program for his son? 


FRANK L, JONES 
Indianapolis 
Equitable Life of New York 


DEMONSTRATION 


You have all read about Mr. Robit- 
son. He believes in life insurance. 
feel that if Mr. Robinson were an actual 
customer of mine I would be very muci 
like the two men who were walking 
along the street and found a little bo 
of cocaine—dope. Not knowing wha 
it was, the first one tasted ‘t and 
smelled of it rather vigorously anf 
then asked his friend after he hat 
found that he couldn’t tell what it wa 
to do likewise, and by the time the 
second one had tasted it and smelled 
of it, the first one was soaring on the 
wings that usually accompany that, and 
he suddenly turned to his friend até 
said that he was going to New York 
to take the first boat to South Aine 
His —— wanted to know why. He 
said, am going down there and buy 
the wt diamond in South Africa 

His friend replied, “And what makes 
you think I will sell it to you? 


Was Attracted to a 
Plan That was Novel 


If you have read the program ® 
carefully as I have the solution to this 
problem is on the opposite page 


you 
* 


will just take one minute in telling | 
why I believe this answer solves ™ 
Robinson’s problem. He statted out 
with $5,000 policies, one on the 10 Par 
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Past and Future 


In the PAST 


this Company has rendered more than a 


Half Century of Real Service 


to Policyholders and Field Representatives 


In the FUTURE 


this Company will continue to do as it has done in the PAST—and has extended its 
facilities to provide Complete Protection—Life, Accident, Sickness, Permanent and 
Total Disability Insurance, in one coverage, on a basis which never fails to assist the 
Agent to make the sale. 


To the field man the Company furnishes “Guide Posts to National Success,” conceded 
to be one of the most practical contributions to sales education that has resulted from the 
progressive trend along the lines of Agency development. 


Here is an institution with a PAST which justifies every confidence in the FUTURE 
—just the place for a man ready to make his lifetime connection, and who seeks an in- 
stitution whose PAST assures him every compensation for his effort in the FUTURE. 
We have one or two General Agency openings with great big possibilities for men big 
enough to capitalize them. 


Address : 
ROBERT D. LAY, Vice-President and Secretary, or 
WALTER E. WEBB, Superintendent of Agents. 








National Life Insurance Company 
of the United States of America 


ALBERT M. JOHNSON, President 


29 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
More than $150,000,000.00 Insurance in Force 












ESTABLISHED 1868 
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WESTERN RESERVE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 


Old Line Legal Reserve Company 
Operates in Indiana and Ohio 
Wanted: A few general agents in each State 


Service to policyholders ‘unsurpassed 
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ment life and then one on the 10 year 
endowment, and so on through to the 
30 year endowment. The plan is 
novel, it is interesting, and it probably 
caught his fancy because it was. He 
might have bought $50,000 worth of 20- 
payment life divided into 10 $5,000 pol- 
icies and given over to the boy one 
policy every five years, or some such 
plan as that, but when he bought it in 
that way he arranged to give the first 
two policies, the 10 year policy to the 
boy to take care of himself at the end 
of the first five years. Therefore the 
boy had for the ensuing five years 
$10,000 of insurance to take care of, 
at the end of which time the $5,000 ten 
year endowment matured. Then the 
next two policies were given over to 
the boy. You notice it says that he 
wants the boy to take up these propo- 
sitions himself later, and take them on 
at each five year periods. In that way, 
at the end of the twenty-fifth year the 
boy has matured all of the endowments 
except the last one, that is 25 years 
after he gets his first policy. He has, 
therefore, at the end of the entire 
period, at the end of the 30 years, 
$25,000 of insurance paid up. He has 
$25,000 of cash which he has received 
from his maturing endowments. All of 
the time he has been increasing his 
own line of life msurance, and as his 
father had well over a half million, the 

















HOME OFFICE BUILDING 





ALCOA RAO 


























Central States Life | 
Insurance Company 1 
SAINT LOUIS 





boy, if he is successful, will probably 
have more than that. By his $25,000 
accumulated on these five endowment 
policies he has built up a fund which 
will provide at least some of the in- 
come to take care of his additional in- 
surance, the progress for which he will 
start and maintain for himself. 





‘Man With $25,000 Is 


| 


| Seeking An Investment 


IL —— — 
OHN L. SHUFF, of the Union Cen- 
tral at Cincinnati, took the case of a 

Man Carrying adequate insurance who 

has $25,000 to invest. The illustration: 

ILLUSTRATION 
U. C. Shoeff, age 47, has adequate life 
insurance but has $25,000 that he an- 
ticipates investing. Is there any at- 
tractive proposition that life insurance 
can offer him? 
DEMONSTRATION 











Some 10 years ago one of our agents 
found the best surgeon in Cincinnati had 
not saved any money. He forced him 
to buy a ten-year endowment and sold 
him $10,000 and today he is 65 and he 
has sold him $25,000 more. The man 
has been able through those investments 
from 55 to 65 to go to Florida every 


winter. Unfortunately for my com- 
pany he didn’t quite reach the age of 
68. Dr. Murphy had more charity in 


his heart than any public man | ever 
knew. He gave ‘unstintedly and died 
leaving his wife that paltry amount 


that he had saved through that en- 
dowment feature. We neglect the 
physicians more than any other class 
of men. 


We have a man here in my case that 
is 47 and has a splendid lot of in- 
surance and has saved $25,000. This 
man can be saved or insured against 
his errors of life and all possibilities of 
harm even though they say he does not 
need more insurance. He will create 
his estate a double of $25,000, prac- 
tically. For your convenience, and to 
make it clearer, I am going to ask 
you to permit me to have this man buy 
$50,000 single payment life, which 1s 
going to cost him a fraction more than 
the $25,000. It will cost $26,398. How- 
ever, if you must insist upon his buy- 
ing $25,000 worth of securities, | will 
give him $47,352. The man doesnt 
need that money or he would not have it 
loose around there for his business pur- 
poses. We are trying to care for him 
during the balance of his life with per- 
fect safety. If he were in trouble 
within a year, he couldn’t buy any se 
curity on the face of the earth that 
didn’t mature that year that would 
guarantee its par. So if he were m 
trouble during that year he could get 


$20,850, a trifle loss, as it were, p0sl 
tive guarantee. Let us say he is inter- 
ested in creating a greater fund If he 
needs the income he can draw about 
$440, creating an estate about twice 4s 
big, but assuming he doesn’t want that, 
suggest to that man that he leave his 
dividends with the company til his 
investment as to reserves and dividends 
will equal his original purchase. 

You men may be greatly surprist d to 
know that on the fifth year with his 
dividends compounding he will have 4 
greater cash value, always gu tee 
ing par, always, than he has 1 im 
the company. You talk about it no 


being an investment! or 

Let us assume he is a successful man 
and still anxious to be well qualified 
om age of 60 or 65. The an 


his dividends add always to the face of 
his $50,000 if he hasn’t tak Rag = 
and at the twentieth year, at ©, ha 
he died his estate would hav gottee 
the $50,000 plus the divider whic 
creates the incentive to save thost ove 
dends. Terrible calamities come, and 
if one did come in this case would 
have about $53,000 in money that would 
cost him $26,000, and always twice plus 
after the fiftieth year what he Pe uid m 
When you tell me that you h: ne 
] t ‘ 


this safety valve and applied 
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NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Montpelier, Vermont 
A Mutual Company Organized in 1848 


Nationally known as the “VERMONT COMPANY,” 
with an asset strength typified in the granite 
of the Green Mountains 





A policyholders’ Company announcing 
liberalization in policy benefits as follows: 


|. Reduction in initial premium rates. 


2. Readjustment and increase in dividend 
scale. 


3. Increase in the rate of surplus interest 


apportioned to installment certain 
benefits. 


4. Increase in surrender values to the full 
reserve, at and after the fifth anniver- 
sary, made retroactive to all outstand- 
ing participating standard policies. 


5 Adoption of second-year cash, loan, 
paid-up and extended insurance values, 


retroactively applied to issues of 1922 
and 1923. 
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COMPANY’S BUILDING 


General Agency Openings in 
the following Cities 


INDIANA OHIO 
Evansville Marion 
Terre Haute Zanesville 
South Bend Sidney 
Kokomo Canton 
Elkhart Hamilton 

ILLINOIS MICHIGAN 
Springfield Kalamazoo 
Peoria Grand Rapids 
Rockford, Traverse City 
Joliet Jackson 
Monmouth Battle Creek 


After All, Is It Really 
Worth While? 


Ever since its inception it has been a tradition with the Peoples 
Life that every agent, both new and old, be given every possible form 
of assistance that the Company could furnish. 

But has it been worth while? Has it really brought any results 
to the agents? We know that it has. We know that the agency 
force of the Peoples Life is above average. The agents have always 
responded to that added inspiration from their home office. They 
have sensed the value and have been quick to respond. 

You life insurance men can likewise become members of the 


‘Peoples Life family. Once within the fold you will find that warm 


spirit of friendly co-operation making itself manifest at once. 
Address, Arthur C. Louette, Manager of Agencies. 


Peoples Life Insurance Company 
“‘The Friendly Company’’ 


Peoples Life Building Frankfort, Indiana 



























Welcome---Life Underwriters 







Mutual Trust Life Insurance Company 


We extend a most cordial invitation to all 
visiting life underwriters to inspect our newly 
equipped Home Office quarters, and to view 
the city and lake from our windows on the 
top floor of Chicago’s most beautiful sky- 
scraper--- 


“The New Chicago Temple Building” 


at Clark and Washington Streets 
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highest test with no chance on earth, 
have made it fool-proof, you have done 
the big thing. The average man from 
55 is going the other way and you 
haven’t given any service if you haven't 
made him be unselfish toward himself 
quite a bit. I defy the agent to say 


that insurance as carried on legiti- 
mately and correctly is not an invest- 
ment. 
Banks Are Urging People 

To Purchase Insurance 

I wish you would read the papers 


here a bit. Every big banking institu- 
tion in Chicago is realizing that we 
are along the right line and is urging 
everybody to buy this great security 
that they may administer it. 

We simply don’t analyze, diagnose, 
nor think. Mark Twain said the aver- 
age man’s head is just a hair farm. 
Lots of you fellows don’t own much 
acreage, but we don’t think. We lose 
more cases than we sell by our own in- 
discretions. 

There isn’t a woman with money in 
the world that you can’t make think 
about the future. The trust companies 
of Cincinnati are sending for the choice 
agents of the companies we _ repre- 
sent to help them administer the, es- 
tates of women that can’t possibly know 
how to handle the affairs of their later 
life with the weaknesses of mankind 
overcoming them. It is true of all the 
companies that a good policy of this 
kind or an annuity perpetuates life, 


takes the cares out of life. 
aT 
Widow Has Niece That | 


She Wants to Care for | 

















RANK L. JONES of the Equitable 
of New York, at Indianapolis, took 
the case of the widow who has a niece 
for whom she feels responsible. The 
illustration: 
ILLUSTRATION 


Mrs. Simpson is a widow 76 years of 
age. She has about $30,000 in bonds 
that are saleable, about $3,000 of cash 
in the bank, and a piece of real estate 
worth about $13,000, with a $5,000 mort- 
gage upon it. The income she is getting 
from her various securities is not suffi- 
cient to keep her comfortably, but upon 
having an annuity suggested to her she 
objects as she is supporting a niece who 
lives with her and who is very much 
of a companion to her, and if she pur- 
chases an annuity her death would de- 
Prive her niece of the support she has 
been receiving. The niece is 54 years 
of age and unmarried. How can life 
insurance serve her needs and wishes? 


DEMONSTRATION 


It is very necessary that you should 
get the problem in mind if you are to 
understand the solution. A woman of 
65 years of age has a niece who is de- 
pendent upon her. Mrs. Simpson is 
65 years of age, her niece is 54. It is 
necessary that the money that Mrs. 
Simpson has is so invested that both 


Mrs. Simpson and her niece will have 
an income as long as they both shall 
live. Mrs. Simpson’s property consists 
of bonds to the extent of $30,000, cash 
in the bank $3,000, real estate or equity 
$800, making a total property of $41,000. 
If she should invest that money so that 
the bonds would bring her 5 per cent, 
which is more than safe bonds usually 
bring, and so that her cash in bank 
will earn 4 per cent which is the max- 
imum in a good bank, and so that her 
equity in the real estate would be net 
7 per cent after deducting 3 per cent 
for taxes and upkeep or depreciation, 
she would have an income of $2,180 to 
spend on herself and her dependent 
niece. 

Two People Need More 

Than $140 a Month for Living 


Now Mrs. Simpson might have a 
daughter or she might have a depend- 
ent husband, any combination, of two 
people of 76 and 54 or 76 and 70 or 76 
and another age, making an analogous 
problem the solution to which would be 


the same. It is evident that in this 
modern day two people can not live 
upon an income of $2,180 very handily. 


She needs more than $140 a month, 
which that represents. She can buy a 
joint life annuity so that the proceeds 
would go to both of them as long as 
they shall live, or to the survivor as 
long as the survivor shall live so that 
the income will be approximately twice 
as much as the income she is now get- 
ting from these investments. In other 
words, the investment in a joint life an- 
nuity payments would give them $341.66 
per month as against $181.66 under the 
present form of investment of her 
property. 

It is evident that in talking this mat- 
ter over with her you would encounter 
two rather great difficulties. The first 
is her inexperience with the kind of 
investment you are going to present to 
her. “She has been accustomed through 
conversation with her husband or her 
father or friends, to bonds and real es- 
tate and cash in the bank. She prob- 
ably has not heard of anybody who has 
such a thing as even a life annuity, to 
say nothing of a joint life annuity, pay- 
ments to the survivor. Her mind is a 
blank on that, and your first problem 
in selling this would be very carefully 
go over the proposition with her with 
emphasis finally on the idea that this 
solves her problem well and gives her 
substantially twice the income she is 
now enjoying. 


Will Talk the Matter 

With a Banker Friend 

Your second difficulty would be that 
she would very likely talk to her 
banker. I find in almost every case of 
annuity that they wanted to talk to the 
banker. I have sold a great many an- 
nuities, and in almost all cases the 
banker is consulted. The banker him- 
self is not familiar with this form of 
coverage, and therefore you will need to 
see him, but he has further than that a 
selfish interest in handling her funds 
because as her bonds mature he will 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE OF CHICAGO 
HIGHLY COMMENDED IN REPORT 


HE state insurance departments of Ohio and Illinois have made an examination of 


the North American Life of Chicago as of Dec. 31, 1922. The North American Life 

was incorporated Jan. 12, 1907. The report shows the company’s assets $7,634,843; 

legal reserve $6,384,416; capita) $700,000; net surplus above capital and all other liabilities 
$318,396. The insurance in force at the close of last year was $61,181,941. 

e big percenetage of the company’s assets is invested in high-class farm mortgages, 

this item being $5,151,847. The report says that the company buys all mortgages from 

several mortgage houses and has contracts with each of these concerns whereby they 


practically guarantee them. 
Liberal Policy on Claims 


In regard to claims, the report says that it was found that claims are paid promptly, 
and in accordance with the terms of the policy. The report says, “Particular attention 
was given to the compromised and resisted claims. It appears that the company’s atti- 
tude in these cases has been fully justified and that it has been extremely liberal in the 
settlement of some of them.” 

Considering the mortality experience, the examiners say that with the exception of 
the year 1918, which was the pereiod of the influenza epidemic, the mortality has been 
favorable. That year the mortality was 101.07. In 1919, it was 55.62 percent; in 1920, 
53.43 percent; in 1921, 45.15 percent and in 1922, 48.17 percent. 


Consistent and Permanent Growth 

The company has had a consistent and permanent growth. Take, for instance, at 
the end of 1918, its assets were $4,363,732; surplus excluding capital $34,234, and insurance 
in force $38,222,686. In 1920, its assets were $5,860,688; surplus excluding capital $116,298, 
and its insurance in force $60,064,817. 

The examiners make the concluding remarks: “The officers of the company are 
thoroughly experienced and competent insurance men, During the years under examina- 
tion, dividends to stockholders of 20 percent have been paid on the business of each year 
with the exception of 1918. Agency contracts are very reasonable. The books and records 
are well kept and afford a ready and satisfactory means of determining the company’s 
condition. 

States Where Company Is Cooperative 

The company issues only nonparticipating business. It is licensed in the following 
states: Arkansas, California, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas, Washington, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 








OR THO DOX 


in not desiring to ‘‘twist’’ men from other companies 


BUT VERY LIBERAL 


in negotations when proper 


IS THE POLICY 


which has been followed consistently 


The Federal Union Life 
Home Office Cincinnati, Ohio 


Over $20,000,000.00 in force during first seven years. 











Come to the ‘‘City of Angels” 


and 
RUSTLE WITH THE RUSSELLS 


Mr. Successful Life Underwriter, if you want to enjoy the combination of good all- 
the-year climate and A-1 business in the most progressive section on earth, come to cool, 
sunny Southern California. 

The Home Office Agency of the PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE fae you to join its 
ranks and help to increase its monthly paid production of millions (in eight 
counties). 

The new Multiple Protection policy that “pays 5 ways,” covering Sickness, Acci- 
dent, Permanent Disability, Old Age and Death, is an unprecedented success. 

al agency contract. 
Write for particulars. 


John Newton Russell, Manager 
Pacific Mutual Building, 





Address 


John Henry Russell, Associate Manager 
Los Angeles 














Admitted Assets as of June 30th, 1923.. 
Total Surplus to Policyholders.... 
nsurance in Force July 31st, 1923.. 


THE GREATEST THREE YEAR OLD COMPANY IN AMERICA 


UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Dubuque, Iowa 


Operates in Illinois and Iowa 


A strong Iowa Company writing non-participating insurance. 
seeks to give them adequate compensation and genuine agency service. 


saseece conesoteuay 40 
Perro ere Terre Tere 534 18 
POsn cencdooerseveeceness 4,534,201.00 


It is a company that values its agents and 





Beatin 2. Wii iccccvcsbcdscccecenecssensccencesocss senscotadestsaceéncasosnse President 
PW Qian cncncdccsccccnesencwcccevensccscoccccnessesnssrcsscsesnnconnnasees Secretary 
A ne Ee eT General Manager 
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“Good Will’ 


Insurance 





You join the “Good Will” band when you sign a 
contract with The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company. 

Good Will has been made a priceless asset of The 
Lincoln Life. It expresses itself in steadfast service 
to policyholders and earnest co-operation with all 
salesmen. 


The Lincoln is not taking a chance when it issues poli- 
cies on practically all applications sent in by its agents. 


Lincoln Life knows its men. It knows that every sales- 
man has caught the “Good Will” spirit. It has confi- 
dence in all its agents because it has first given each 
salesman the right to have confidence in The Lincoln. 
That personal “Good Will’ touch is never lost. 


The result is more and better business. 


You insure for greatest earnings through your ‘‘Good 
Will” policy when you 








The Lincoln National Life 


Insurance Company 


‘‘Its Name Indicates Its Character”’ 


Lincoln Life Building Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Now More Than $275,000,000 in Force 

















replace them with others on which he 
gets the brokerage commission. She 
has $3,000 on deposit in his bank which 
he would like to keep there. So you 
must sell both him and her on the idea 
that her greatest good is involved in a 
safe investment in a joint life annuity, 
payments to the survivor, so that twice 
the income will be enjoyed by her, and 
as a matter of good will to the custo- 
mers of his bank he should recommend 
this to her. 








Lawyer Whose Income 
Has Become Quite Large 














W. GUTHRIE handled the case of 
* a lawyer whose income has re- 
cently increased. The illustration: 


ILLUSTRATION 


Mr. Brown, lawyer, 53 years old, is 
married and has three children—one 
son, 18 years old, and two daughters, 
ages 10 and 8 years. Up until the last 
two years Mr, Brown had a very meagre 
income as a lawyer and has been unable 
to carry adequate life insurance. His 
retaining fees from corporations and 
business concerns and his income from 
other law practices throughout the year 
now amount to about $25,000. What form 
of policy would best serve his needs? 


DEMONSTRATION 


Mr. Brown’s case won’t take much 
time, but it will take a little heroic 
treatment. He is 53 years old. He 
has just arrived. Only within the last 
few years has he been able really to 
make any money. 

“I promise, Mr. Brown, to create an 
estate for you paid up and clear of all 
expenses in 10 years. You will have 
to come across pretty fast to do it, be- 
cause you have been losing time all 
these years, but you will provide $20- 
000 cash insurance left on deposit and 
the widow will get the income as long 
as she lives, the son the $20,000 at her 
death, and an income for the girls.” By 
it all I will guarantee him about $68,000 
in 10 years, which is far more than he 
has been able to do himself in 53 years. 


| Woman School Teacher 
| With No Dependents 
———_ 














STANLEY EDWARDS, Aetna Life, 

e Denver, Colo., was assigned the 

case of a woman school teacher wit 
no dependents. The illustration: 


ILLUSTRATION 


Miss Frances Bond, a school teacher, 
age 35, with no dependents, has an 
come of $2,000 a year. She is unable 
save money, owing to her weakness for 
speculating in stocks. She is very fond 
of travel and has expressed a desire 
go to Europe when she reaches age 49 
to California a few years later, and § 
little later on to Florida. How can life 
igsurance help her realize her desire 
take these trips? 


DEMONSTRATION 


This lady school teacher has a limite 
income. The agent’s approach natura!) 
would be along the line of selling bet 
possibly a thousand or two of 20-ye# 
endowment or some such form o! * 
vestment policy. A little ingenuity ” 
the part of the agent actually put 
practice in one instance developed a 
approach. This ingenious agent Ss? 


. . e . oa ne 
plied himself with steams'p Ce 
tables, folders on trips to Europe, this 
fornia, Florida and called we i. 

as an! 


school teacher, not ostensibly 7 
surance agent, but as one who had beet 
sent to her by her friend as one met 
ested in travel. He showed | “ 
folders, excited her interest further # 
travel and then incidentally brought 
ward the solution and made it poss? 


j her thes 


or h . his 

for her to feel that her — 
. ome true throug 
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ten-year endowment, five years later a 
15-year endowment maturing, and five 
years later 20 year endowment for her 
third cherished trip. The entire expense 
would be less than 10 percent of her an- 
nual income. Of course, if time permit- 
ted and if this was a case of program in- 
surance it would be easier for the agent 
to further serve this women by showing 
that for $600 more, leaving her net $100 
a month to live on, she could provide at 
the age of 55 for an income for life at 
$100 a month or a cash estate of some 
$14,000 or $15,000. 





| 


Childless Widow of 77 | 
Who Owns Big House | 


| 








OURTENAY BARBER of the 

Equitable of New York at Chicago, 
discussed the case where a widow had 
a white elephant house on her hands. 
The illustration: 


ILLUSTRATION 


Mrs. Benjamin is a childless widow 77 
years old, who has no dependents or 
close relatives. She is worth about $15,- 
000, mostly represented by a house, 
which is much too large for her needs. 
Her income from its rental would be 
inadequate and require risk, labor and 
expense in its management. Convert- 
ing it into money offers no solution at 
present interest rates, besides making 
it easier to lose the principal. She has 
offered to will it to a charitable organi- 
zation, if it will provide for her at a 
§ percent rate on above valuation, but 
ii cannot assume the _ responsibility. 
How can life insurance serve her? 





DEMONSTRATION 


An old lady whom you know, that 
means each one of you, is in your office. 
She is past the mark of three score and 
ten, and she has come to you by reason 
of her high regard for your character, 
your interest in others, your business 
relations to a major problem. She has 
property that does not produce or could 
not produce an income sufficient for her 
needs. It is worth $15,000 and can be 
sold for that and she needs $1,300 ‘to 
take care of her needs, which is 9% 
on that premium. She has passed the 
time when she could assume the re- 
sponsibility of manipulating this prop- 
erty as a business man might and se- 
cure that sum or more. She has reached 
that time when she is entitled to be re- 
lieved of every kind of worry and care 
in order to make the remaining part of 
her trip through life as successful as 
the first part has been. And she comes 
to you for advice. If you are qualified 
to practice the profession of life under- 
Writing, instead of claiming to be dis- 
tinguished by reason of specializing as 
an underwriter of one or two or three 
outstanidng objectives, you will be able 
not only to give her advice but some- 
thing of vastly greater value, because 
you will be able to offer her a perfect 
service to meet her needs. 


Beginning and End Are 
Very Critical Periods 


There are two critical periods in the 
lifetime of any person, the beginning 
and the final period. The most critical 
of these two periods as you would 
Classify jt if you were to determine 
Whether a life was to be successful or 
hot, you would be obliged to count the 
last Period the most critical. Anything 
that happens in the middle period or 
ven in the first period can be cor- 
rected. Any vital mistakes that are 
one i in the last period are usually fatal 
any as correction is concerned. There- 
— this old lady who has come to 
a to give you the opportunity of 
ae this tremendously important 
po ought to be able to secure that 
would ; Strange as it may seem, she 
called not be able to secure this if she 
identif 7 a great many men who are 
om “ with the life insurance busi- 
scription € is interested, as this de- 
ere 7e°e% in some one besides 
stitutic; n fact, she has offered an in- 
whe n that exists to care for those 

are made dependent all her prop- 





erty provided it could do the particular 
thing that she needs at this time and 
for the remainder of her life. It is un- 
able to do it. You must not lose sight 
of that. Your diagnosis must be a 
complete one if you are going to write 
the prescription that is going to per- 
fectly meet her needs and accomplish 
a perfectly satisfactory result. 


Would Yield to Investments 
That Would be Speculative 


She has also reached that stage that 
if she went to any man (and there are 
many of them, in fact a majority of 
those to whom such persons are likely 
to go), the result would be fatal, be- 
cause she would be susceptible to ad- 
vice that would result in the invest- 
ment of the proceeds of the sale of this 
property in securities that could not 
continue to pay the high interest yield 
or dividend yield promised and _ the 
result would be disastrous as far as she 
is concerned. She has come really to 
the only person who can render a per- 
fect service by reason of the fact that 
you are or ought to be a life under- 
writer. 


Life Agent Only One Who 
Can Offer Perfect Service 


You are in a position to offer her 
the opportunity of disposing of her 
property, securing $15,000, taking be- 
tween $9,000 and $10,000 of that $15,- 
000 and securing absolutely the most 
perfect, the most indestructible, guar- 
antee of an income for the remainder of 
her life time that it is humanly possible 
for anybody to secure, which would en- 
able her to enjoy the satisfaction of 
giving away at this time without injury 
to herself between $5,000 and $6,000. 
You could offer her an alternative serv- 
ice if she preferred it, where she would 
receive 10 per cent plus the $15,000 
leaving 1 per cent plus per year for her 
to give as long as she lives, so that it 
would not be only one gift but during 
her entire lifetime she could tithe her 
income, which very few people do but 
which those who do enjoy satisfaction 


















Reinsurance Company of Illinois 


Now in course of organization 


Will have more to say to the 
members of the Convention 
at the meeting next year. 


HOME OFFICE: 
108 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago 


This company is. being organized 
by men of experience. 


ALFRED CLOVER, President 
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F. W. Dalton, President 


Extends Greeting to the Men of the 
National Life Underwriters Convention 
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National Fidelity Life has a r 
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= = limitations. A company de- 
= THE = ationa signed to serve the whole = 
= = people. N 
: LAF A 
= A A YETTE = No other term used in connec- Prank 
= = tion with Life Insurance so Roche 
= L I FE = Fid lit aptly and exactly names what dh 
= = | e | y the buyer of insurance and his 
= = beneficiary most want, i. e., a. 
= = faithful loyalty to the trust it by 
= = they repose in the Company. 7 
= LA FAYETTE = widow 
= INDIANA = Men ' tune 
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= = Federal Reserve Bank Building 
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VOLUNTEER STATE JE 

Gem City Life Agents value their 
company for its constant interest in [ - | N S l} y AN [ F 


their welfare. The good report of 
the company is a valuable asset that F () Vi fF A N Y 

agents have learned to appreciate. . 

It is a builder of confidence and CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


good will among all policyholders. 
A Strong, and Progressive Company offering to its Agents: 





Assets over three-quarters of a million. Policies on Substandard lives. 


Surplus to policyholders over $250,000. RA . 
Policies on Female Lives. 








Policies eaaaiing liberal Disability 
and Double Indemnity provisions. 


Gem City Prompt Home Office Service. 
. THE 
Life Insurance Company Co-operation in holding business, in- OF T 
Dayton, Ohio cluding Free Health Test Service the ho, 
once a year to all policyholders. ~ an 
er, a, Attractive Agency Contracts. bat ; 
THE 


Agency openings available in Southern Territory 
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which really puts the finishing touches 
to their lives. 








‘ 
Makes Easy Sale of | 
Educational Policy 











N analysis of the treatment given a 

case where a widow desires to as- 
sure the education of a daughter with- 
out excessive expenditure was given by 
Frank H. McChesney, general agent at 
Rochester, N. Y., for the Berkshire Life, 
who treated the subject as follows: 


ILLUSTRATION 


Mrs. Marshall, a widow 30 years old, 
has a baby girl, age 3. The insurance 
left by her husband was well arranged— 
$1,000 for funeral expenses; $2,500 for a 
cean-up fund; $40,000 trusteed for his 
widow and in the event of her death 
the income to continue to his daughter 
during her life. The income is sufficient 
to keep Mrs. Marshall and her daughter 
ina modern apartment and Mrs. Mar- 
shall herself has taken a $2,500 limited 
payment policy. She is very much in- 
terested in having her only child get a 
good education and to send her to a 
god eastern college will cost about 
$6,000. Her income is sufficient to take 
care of her needs but it does not seem 
possible for her to save this amount of 
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F. KLEEMAN 
INSURANCE ANALYST 
Equitable Building 
120 Broadway New York 


be pleased to receive particulars. 


















money. In what way can life insurance 
help her solve her problem? 


DEMONSTRATION 


“Mrs. Marshall, after an experience of 
16 years in this business, this is exactly 
the thing I have done for my own child. 
I do not think I would care to be a 
party to the crime of encouraging you 
to do less for yours. 

“You can, even on your slender in- 
come, send your daughter to the east- 
ern college you have selected and which, 
you have already learned, will mean an 
expense of nearly $1,500 a year for four 
consecutive years; and the life insurance 
educational trust will provide the means. 

“Your $2,500 20 pay life policy which 
you carry requires an annual net pre- 
mium deposits of not to exceed $70, 
leaving you $1,810 on which to live. 
Mrs. Marshall, suppose we apply for a 
15 year endowment policy for $4,000, 
which, at your present age, 30, will re- 
quire gross deposits for 15 years of 
$264.72 per year, thus leaving you a 
balance of $1,545.28 on which to live. 

“You are about to ask me how $4,000 
of life insurance is going to furnish $1,- 
500 a year for four years, or $6,000; a 
very proper question, Mrs. Marshall, 
and one which will be answered if you 
will listen just a moment. 

“First of all, we will draw up a trust 
agreement covering this new policy, 
whereby you and our company agree 
that, should you not live until the little 
girl is 18, our company shall pay little 
Marjorie, through her guardian 4.6 per- 
cent interest on the $4,000 which we are 
holding for her, or $184 per year. The 
above amount will actually be more be- 
cause you will have more than $4,000 
insurance in force by reason of the divi- 
dend additions which you will have left 
with the company. Marjorie, you know, 
would also be receiving the income of 
$1,880 per year from your husband’s 
estate, and might even have a little bal- 
ance left from the $2,500 policy which 
you now carry for her benefit. Any- 
way, it is reasonably safe to assume that 
she will have no debts and will have an 
income of about $2,100 per year. Now 
when Marjorie reaches age 18 and is 
ready for college, that trust agreement 
in the new educational policy automati- 
cally revokes itself and something else 
in the contract comes into play. 

“Over on the back of the policy here 
is ‘Option A,’ which we will direct the 
company to use, instead of the trust 
agreement, as soon as Marjorie reaches 
age 18, and this applies just the same 
whether or not you are living at that 
time. Here it says that each $1,000 due 
her in cash from the company will be 
paid if desired, in four annual instal- 
ments of $261.19 each, so Marjorie will 
have for the next four years the accu- 
mulated dividends (if you shall have 
lived and paid the premiums for 15 
years) about $196.50. Then there is the 
surplus interest (over 3 percent) which 
will average $50. Add these all up and 
we find that Marjorie now has an in- 
come all her own for the next four years 
of $1,291.26 a year. 

“You will have paid the last premium 
on the 15 year endowment educational 
policy a year before Marjorie entered 
college so you will no longer have that 
deposit to make and so, if you and Mar- 
jorie find that $1,291 is not quite enough, 
you can help her out by sending her the 
extra $264.72 which you have been pay- 
ing on the policy and she has a total of 
$1,555.98, which is more than what you 
think she is going to need.” 











to the right man. 






E. W. Gage, Secy. and Asst. Treas. 





THE TOLEDO TRAVELERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF TOLEDO, O., has an excellent OPPORTUNITY for a man in 
the home office as superintendent of agents. This position means a FUTURE 


The company operates in Ohio and its officers and directors are men of prom- 
inent Standing both financially and socially in Toledo. 


THE TOLEDO TRAVELERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Write in confidence to 








Agency Manager Wanted 


The New World Life of Spokane is desirous of obtaining 
a competent agency manager. The applicant must be expe- 
rienced, aggressive, and a good judge of men. He must possess 
a personality that will attract and hold agents. He must be 
ambitious and not averse to traveling. This is an attractive 
opening for a man of experience who possesses the qualifica- 
tions and is looking for a position where his associations will 
be congenial, the climate mild and living conditions pleasant 
and attractive. In applying for this position, give age, experi- 
ence and salary expected. 


During the National Life Underwriters Convention I will 
be at the Drake Hotel in Chicago and will be glad to confer 
with any applicant or an appointment can be made by calling 
up The National Underwriter, 1362 Insurance Exchange. 


John J. Cadigan, President, 
New World Life Insurance Co., 
Spokane, Wash. 














BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


WILLIAM D. WYMAN, President 


WHAT WE HAVE TO OFFER 


Contracts with Agents of high calibre who can produce business. 

General Agents recruited from the field force. 

All the standard forms of Life Insurance. 

Literature and helps of various kinds furnished from home office. 

Pleasant relations and agreeable surroundings maintained with 
all representatives. 

An established reputation for integrity and fair dealing spanning 
over seventy-two years. 


WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 





WYMAN & PALMER, General Agents for Illinois 
Suite 1620—105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 














Acacia Mutual Life Association 


Formerly the Masonic Mutual Life Association of the District of Columbia 


Insurance in Force Over $130,000,000.00 
Assets Over ... 8,000,000.00 


We issue all Standard Forms of Old Line 
Legal Reserve Policies at net cost to 
Master Masons only. 


To agents who are Master Masons in 
good standing we offer: 


1. Liberal First Year Commissions. 


2. Continuous Renewals—thus insuring an 
income for life to permanent Acacia 
Agents. 


3. Real Home Office Cooperation. 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President 
Homer Building - - - Washington, D. C. 
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Selling the Business to New Agents 


Opinions of Some of the Big Men as to What Is the 
Best Method to Pursue to Get Recruits Started Right 


J. W. BISHOP of Chattanooga, Tenn., if he is sold, I ask him to join this there are a lot of agents lined up, sit- be too narrow to be of value to you but 















home office general agent of the organization and put his life in Bishop’s ting out on the bench and all the man- in our agency we find that ex-school 
eV olunteer State Life, spoke in the hands and become an honor to the ager has to do-is pick the best of them. teachers—men teachers—who have been 
Personally I haven’t had much experi- on the job long enough to learn the 









symposium on prospecting for agents. profession. 
He .said SS ence of that kind. We are willing to reading of human character through 
My opinion is that this is the very Character Analysis Must let down our ideals a little and pick their association with impressionable 
heart of your agency building. If you Be Employed in Selection pretty generally from those who pre- childhood and yet who have not been 
are going to have a big waste from the A. H. Kahnweiler of the Equitable of sent themselves. However, I recognize on the job so long that they have be- 
there may be such instances. come atrophied or “juvenilized,” if there 





companies, it is the lapse of business. New York in Chicago, said: ; J 
The big waste in a general agency is It seems to be the consensus of opin- We have sold these men the idea of is such a word, they are good agency 


the lapse of its agency organization. ion that we don’t want anything in life insurance. We have narrowed our material if you ‘catch them at the right 
Therefore, if you have sold your agents agency work that has been a iailure. selection down to the point where the stage. W hy? They are, in the first 
properly in the beginning, this agent Does that follow that anybody that men before us are sold, either by some place, underpaid. They are men of re 
takes up the life insurance profession graphic and convincing method, or the finement. They have the approach 
and makes a failure of it won’t make a men have been sold the agency idea, through children to families and 
good bricklayer? I think that the great sold the life insurance idea by others. through the school board to business 
problem of building an agency and se- I sometimes think the man who has men, but they are dissatisfied with their 
lecting agents is to be versed in char- sold himself on this job before he meager salaries. Those men will make 
acter analysis. Know something about comes to us makes a more purposeful you often splendid local and district 
characterology. If you can see in your agent than the man we undertake to agents. 

eee a oe See — sell after we meet him. New College Men Not 

: Life Insurance Work The Best Material 


think it makes so much difference . 
whether he has made a failure as a Means Making Good Money _ I have not found that college men 
just fresh out of college’ make always 


















































































eee at ae sae Mee _ Now I say this man is sold on the 
Sahn fi ogee = the idea that life insurance is a business; it 
ability to sell life insurance? is a business founded upon a perma- 


So I think the great problem of pent base; it is a business of magnitude; 
building agencies and selecting agents jt jg a business with a favorable future: 
dp; your agent and our agents who are jt js a business that has this repeat ele- 

oing the selecting must recognize in ment in it that is essential to any busi- 
the prospect whether he has the ability. pegs in selecting it. He is sold on the idea 

The question of making money: One ¢hat jt is also a vocation where he can 
of the qualifications of a life under- make money, where he can be a self- 
writer (and I make a distinction between respecting member of society, where he 
a life insurance agent and a life under- pas the opportunity for personal de- 
technic ti life insurance agent to be velopment in quality of character as 
technical is a man that writes insurance well as in money making opportunities. 
because he is getting a commission ; 4 He is sold on the idea, we will assume 
life underwriter properly trained is a that it is also a profession to conform 
man that gets his commission because t> Huyebner’s definition that our busi- 
he is writing insurance, one concentrat- ness is first on a scientific basis, and 
ing on the making or receiving of in- second, that it is upon the basis where 
surance and the other concentrating on the client’s interest. is more important 
the writing of life insurance and jp his mind than that of his own. Also, 
thereby getting his commission as an that he can be a professional man to 
aftermath), that is necessary for a man the extent that he is willing to pass on 
to enter this profession is the money to others the knowledge that he him- 
making part of it according to a quo- elf has acquired as a doctor and law- 
tation that I read of Joseph F. John- yer does that teaches in our institu- 
son who says, “The ambition to make ions. 
money is honorable; fundamentally, it 
is the motive that rouses men to ac- Men Who Have Learned 
tivity in the professions as well as in To Work Are the Best 
business, but any man whether in the HENRY J. POWELL, Louisville 
professions or in business who always Now, all that being done, what more Past President 
thinks of compensation in the terms of do we require to form our decision as 
dollars only must be cheap and sordid general agents and managers in selecting the pest agency: material. I know 
and incapable of the finest achieve- these + ; a passes there are other successful agents stress that 

” y 9 > 
ments. —_ a ye yee — — - believe a man should be out of college 
are not so ordinarily stressed. e will 2 year or two and have some of that 


























Purpose, Persistence and : : 
Patience Are Necessary all agree on character and intelligence \6+1q-owes-me-a- -living idea brushed of 
pers and these fundamentals, but I have ob- o¢ him before he gets down to bras 
If you and I are going to succeed in seryed that a man who has had to tack hi . ney. If 
life underwriting we must square up to work ow , . i acks in a life insurance agenc 
q I work as a boy, who hasn’t been spoiled you can find a college man who hasn't 


New Building, Central Life of Illinois, Doctor Fletcher's formula on progress. Or pampered at home, who from 14 to mn. a 

. Lower Michigan Boulevard, Chicago I will give it to you as near as I can 4g bought his own clothes and maybe been her es ay _ —_ oa “the 
remember it. He says that it is all in paid his own board, makes pretty good feat nok S stu og, law, teaching 

is going to be an agent worth while the three P’s—purpose, persistence and agency material. You don’t have to ea so . Sige ye 2 femed | that it 
and he is going to sell business worth patience. You and I must have a name, sell him the idea that work is neces- “oo e* “yg +. ~ ~ waiting 10f 
while, business that is going to stay 4 Vision, an ideal, a purpose, otherwise sary to success. I think to talk to a 7 - i? an — sit —_ is due at 
on the books. In selling the prospec- what is the use of anything? Our reach man who is sold on the idea of work + ge ‘ hi - 4 a yt telephone 
tive agent, I would first show him the Must exceed our grasp else there is no hefore I talk to him, who has had to sont to d pe y | A ~ only thing he 
profession as the profession really is. stretch to make strength, no achieve- work through necessity, I find him re- get nf mgt = athe and weekly 
Show him the ethics in the business. Ment to test the powers, no gain to sourceful. He is active; he has learned . ends Ny if = ane catch that mat 
Show him the opportunities of service justify the try. You and I must be not from the book but from the hard expenses, if you can Ci d him up 

wes a . se in that frame of mind and lea 

in the business. Show him all these Persistent, for endless effort is neces- gcehool of experience that these qualities th t { show him the 
things that are worth while. Make it a Sary towards attainment and constant of jndustry, intelligence, application and pondline | a ioe yp hg ince oppor 
picture that he can see in the future, Struggle to assure at least some gain. long hours go with the job. You don’t atae te emer diadion. you have go 


doing those things in his community You and I must have patience, for we have to waste time on that as got 
4 p bs a - : Pes yas t ° , e mood, he has 
that will make him of the highest are very apt to mistake good intentions There is another thing that I think _ 2 3 eee ms make you @ 
standard professional man. By all for good work and to regard pious we sometimes fail to recognize—the mighty good agent 


means let him see that he must be pro- resolutions as a substitute for honest spirit of co-operation, willing not only 
fessional. Point out some of the stars toil. But with enough of high purpose. to work but to work with you, to work 
in the business. Show him the high with a striving persistence, supported with your company, to be loyal, to be Shuff’s Suggestions on 


*x* * * 










standing that these men have. Show by dependable patience, there isn’t any ¢9-0 erative, to take directions, to be 
him the great service that they are ren- desirable goal within reason that you willing to be part of your agency ma- Breaking in New Men ol 
dering. Show him the big remunera- and I can’t win. chine. That is important. . John L. Shuff, former president 7 
tion they are receiving. » Se Fay As to the matter of his previous oc- the National Association and home . 
After I have sold him along that Man Should Sell Himself cupation: Can we learn anything fice general agent of the Union Gm 
line—the profession—I try to sell him Before Going on Job there? My observation is that of all Life at Cincinnati, urged giving m¢ 
my company, and then I want to refer J. Stanley Edwards of Denver, man- the professions school teachers make men a vision. He said: a to 
him to my own agency, the high type ager of the Aetna Life, said: the best prospective agents. I don’t Not long ago I was called wpe 
of men and women in this agency, then I take it now that in this ideal agency know why that is. My experience may make a few remarks and a fellow § 
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HOME OFFICE 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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“Shuff has made the same old speech,” 
and the other fellow said, “That is his 
permanent address.” 

My friends, my hobby is the fact that 
we don’t sell the agent’s wife the con- 
tract. The man that takes an agent 
under his command that hasn’t sold the 
wife starts off as a failure. She has all 
the patience or she wouldn’t have mar- 
ried the rebel. 

Men, you sell the man the problem 
for life or you are wasting time on a 
man. It takes consideration. The prob- 
lem is just this: you have got vision, 
a program, or a man for life, and when 
you don’t sell the man the idea that he 
saves as much each year as he makes, 
you haven’t gotten anywhere. Now we 
are talking about the 50-50 problem, 
where you get the other 45 if you 
have good luck in selling right. When 
you can assure a man at the end of a 
year and in your first interview that 
has been making $2,500, that he has 
saved $2,500 the first year for his fam- 
ily as to the income from: $5,000 in 
premiums, as it were, and he will get it 
in the renewals, when you can’ show the 








John Newton Russell of Los Angeles 
landed next year’s meeting there. 


man that, you have done something. 
The average fault with the average man 
in the insurance business is that he 
lacks industry. God forbid that you 
put a man in that hasn’t industry, in- 
dustry is worth more than common 
sense. You can bluff a little if you 
are industrious. 

If you can’t sell a man our program 
you will make a mistake. We are 
going to have failures, we might as well 
talk about it. If you look over your 
program you will find most of the men 
that go into the insurance business have 
had misfortunes somewhere. We all 
talk about it. That is true. That 
doesn’t mean that he perhaps hasn’t any 
opportunity, because there is not a busi- 
ness under God's footstool that gives 
the opportunities we give if the man 
wants to get somewhere. If he wants 
to be tied to a post and thinks of earn- 
ing $100 a month or $125 a month, 
all right. 

I have a splendid man at home who 
seven years ago came in and appealed 
for $18 a week. He married into a 
good family that didn’t charge him 





board. Now that fellow buys anywhere 
from a Hudson to a Packard every 
year, and I have to borrow money 
from him to keep him speaking to me. 
The idea is just this: If a man just 
wants to live, I don’t want him. I 
want him to have the luxuries of life 
and be somebody. 

Men, if a man hasn’t vision of service 
and you can’t get that social service 
problem into his heart, you had better 
not stop with him. That is the biggest 
factor in the world and I am willing to 
take my chance. 

It is such a wonderful problem that 
the average general manager, our agent, 
hasn’t been sold the opportunity to 
serve. So advertise. The first problem 
of all is to sell the man’s entire family, 
get his children in your office and take 
them by the hand and tell them, “Son, 
I am trying to make your father do 
something for you that he can educate 
you and leave a competency and be a 
free man,”—the only business on earth 
where a man can be out and be a free 
man and his own boss if he works. 

* * * 


Two Rules By R. H. Walker 
Are Held to be Infallible 


Robert H. Walker, Baltimore, said: 

We have two rules in our agency in 
the selection of new men. We have a 
good many more rules than that but 
we break some of them. These two 
rules are infallible. 

After getting hold of a fellow, and 
trying to build up the proposition in 
his ‘mind a little bit we turn the thing 
around. We tell him that he has got 
to sell himself to us. That is the first 
rule. It doesn’t make nearly so much 
difference what we think about his abil- 
ity to succeed as what he thinks about 
it. After having heard as much as we 
can tell him of the business, (we try 
to paint a picture), we tell him frankly 
that it is up to him to decide whether 
he wants to go into the business or 
not. I tell him it is very much like 
religion, this matter of selling life in- 
surance; it is a personal matter, you 
have it or you don’t have it. Nobody 
can pump it into you. Having gotten 
that far, we don’t hire him on the first 
interview, we make him come back. We 
discourage him all we can. We fire 
him before. we hire him, so to speak. 
We let him come back to us after talk- 
ing it over with his wife and others to 
try to tell us why he should go into 
the life insurance business. 


Must Fit in With the 
Present Organization 


The second rule is that we don’t 
want any one in our organization who 
doesn’t fit in with the men who are 
already there. We have a small but a 
very happy family that works together 
in Baltimore. We introduce this man 
to our other agents, and let him draw 
from them, if you please, all he can, 
learn all he can about this thing that 
he is invited to undertake and then we 
call those men aside, our own agents, 
and get their reactions on this gentle- 
man. 

Those are two infallible rules. I say 
we break lots of them in Baltimore 
but we never break those two. 


Get Reaction of 
Agents on New Man 


J. Stanley Edwards of Denver, said: 

“There is one method that I think 
is good. Did you ever try the plan of 
taking your prospective man into the 
agents’ room and introducing him to 
three or four of your best men, your 
best producers, your loyal men and let 


him talk with them? After, either in 
conference or separately, get the re- 
action of your men on that man. I 


think that is a good method which will 
help in the proper selection of-men.” 


Must Show a Man There 
Is a Future in the Work 


Agent Hawkins of Springfield, IIL, 
said: 
My experience of employing agents 


and selecting agents tells me there is a 
fundamental principle that must be fol- 
lowed in every respect. In the first 


place your man must be of quality, he 
must be of character, he must be hon- 
est, and reliable and dependable, a man 
that is willing to do. I have promoted 
three different organizations for two 
companies prior to this time. I am 
making an effort to build an agency or- 
ganization for myself at this time. I 
go out and I select my man in my ter- 
ritory; I do not tell him he will make 
lots of money. I sell him a future. 
I say to the man, “Do you want to 
improve your condition? If you do, I 
have a proposition that will interest you. 
I can point you a way where you can 
make a better livelihood, increase your 
family conditions and have a future 
built for you that will take care of you 
in, your old age.” 

One time I went to an office to hire 
a man that I picked out that would 
make a successful life insurance man. 
I had looked up his record, his family 
connections; I found that he was high 
class in every respect, but he was a 
bookkeeper on a small sum of $100 a 
month. He had a wife and two chil- 
dren. I had him down to the hotel. 
He said, “Mr. Hawkins, you have lots 
of nerve to ask me to give up a $100 
job, a man with a wife and_two chil- 
dren, for a commission basis?” I said, 
“Mister, you have got lots of nerve to 
stay on a $100 job with a wife and 
two children.” 

That is the point. When 


you hire 


a man, sell him. the future, better con- 
ditions, better living, and more pros- 
perity. 


* * * 


Tries To Get Representative 
Man in a Community 


A. C. Larson, Madison, Wis., said: 

In some of the smaller cities, say 
from 5,000 up to 45,000 or 50,000, I 
have gone to one or two of the local 
bankers or two or three of the exam- 
ining physicians, whether they examine 
for our company or not, and I ask 
them, “Who is the best clerk you have 
in this city? Who is the man that is 
right up on his toes when we step into 
the largest department store? Who is 
the most livewire undertaker you have 
here? Who is the best rural mail car- 
rier out of this place, a regular fellow, 
a good mixer, a good, clean, straight 
shooter?” 

Invariably the livest or the best clerk 
in that city is usually suggested by 
those two or three men. You try it. I 
have gone into several places and tried 
it out and I got one man, that averaged 
$100,000 of good, paid-for business each 
month for five successive months. 

The ideal agent for the country might 
be just as applicable for the city as for 
the country. The city I come from is 
about 50,000 people, and don’t worry 
that the city of 50,000 doesn’t know the 
leading man in the best store, say in 
a haberdashery maybe, where the fel- 
low stands out head and shoulders in 
that particular community. He may 
be a cashier in some bank that is head 
and shoulders above all the rest. 

He is the fellow you want to keep 
your eye on. The chances are that he 
will make a success of the life insurance 
business and he has all the earmarks, 
a good, stromg personality, not .too 
young or too old. You have got to 
analyze him very carefully. You will 
find that selecting such a man and sell- 
ing him the company, selling him the 
service, goes a long ways to get him to 
quit his guaranteed salary and take a 
chance on regular commissions. 

I have gone as far as guaranteeing a 
certain salary for the first year. It is 
hard to make them quit, fellows, .isn’t 
it? You know that. They won’t let 
go. I have lost very little. I have made 
ten times what I have lost in the few 
cases where I was sure they would 
make good by meeting the salary. Just 
a year ago the 15th of this month I 
hired a man for $4,000, guaranteed him 
The 15th of 


an out and out salary. 
this August he said, “A. C., I don’t 
want your salary any longer, I can 


write life insurance.” He came through 
with a little more than $200,000 person- 
al business paid for besides selecting 
another man that had written $98,000 


in the past six months of paid for busi- 
netss. But I watched him carefully, 
started with him, got one of our men 
to go to work with him and I worked 
with him myself for three or four of 
five days. I knew his past history. He 
was a regular worker, fellows, a regu. 
lar go-getter, a man that was a self. 
starter. 

If Mistake Is Made The 

General Agent Pays The Freight 


If you can find a man, he can be an 
actuary, God only knows he can do al] 
the life insurance there is and every. 
thing else combined, but if he isn’t will- 
ing to go after you have spent you 
time and money in training for God's 
sake let him go, get him out of the 
business, don’t waste your time on that 
kind of material. If you make a mis. 
take in selecting him you have to pay 
the freight; you made the mistake your. 
self. 

The ideal agent for the country ané 
city, you might say, is on the par, one 
is city-broke and he has been raised 
in the city and knows the ways of the 
city and that is the place to leave him, 
don’t transplant him; be careful about 


iti 








that. You will make a mistake if you 
take a man from the country to the 
city. It may take him a year or two 


to become city-broke,. 














J. W. BISHOP, Chattanooga, Tens. 


General Agent, Volunteer State Life 


I have tried one or two experiments; 
I have lost money on one, but the othe 9 
two came through. It is a hard thing § 
to do. It is a very dangerous thing 0 § 
do. Don’t transplant your tree. He 
will be the most ideal agent in the plate 
where he has been bred and born if he 
is a straight shooter and has the go "J 
him, he will make an ideal agent. 


Question: Why do you go to tht} 
undertaker ? , 
Mr. Larson: He knows more abot 


the people in the city than you have 2 
idea about. He is sitting there and bh 
a lot of time to think. There is a It 
tle time between each burial. You 
it. 


Signal Honor Is Paid to 
W.M, Wood of Pittsbur 


William M. Wood, manager of B.- 
United States Life at Pittsburgh, 
faithful” of the National Associatias 
was the recipient of a handsome cane 
at the Friday morning peasion 1 presen 
by E. A. Woods of Pittsburg4 wi 
Woed was celebrating the 25th anniver 
sary of having been in constant attent 


ance at the National Association on ; 
ings. He had not missed a single py : 
in the past quarter century. os 1S = 
a former official of the association, -_ t 
ing been, as Mr. Woods said, “tres — 


when the association had no fund 





- 
leaving it with less.” The pres¢ —_ 
of this gift to Mr. Wood was ong 








panied by a generous ovation from 
audience. 
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Columbus Mutual Life System 
a Great Boon for Life Agents 


HE Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Company’s Distinctive System is More than 
Making Good on Every Claim Advanced for it 15 Years ago. Widespread Rec- 
ognition of the Essential Justice of these Principles, Vested Renewals, Unrestricted 
Territory and Right of Escape from “Higher Ups,” is reflected in the Notable 
Growth Scored by the Columbus Mutual Life. This Company has pioneered also in 
other Ways, including the Issue of Perfected Endowment Policies—the Fairest Endow- 
ments and the Easiest Endowments to Sell ever Put out by any Insurance Company. 


If you Think of a Change in Connections and if you Seek a Square Deal, get in 
Touch at once with the Columbus Mutual Life at Columbus, Ohio. Write your Name 
and Address on the Margin of this Advertisement and Forward to the Company. Such 
will be Taken as a Confidential Inquiry, Involving no Obligation. 


An Insurance Agent in a Large city Recently gave up a 
$10,000.00 Salary to go with the Columbus Mutual Life, 
Although the Columbus Mutual offers No Salaries or 
Advances to Agents. It will pay you to take advantage 
without delay of the many superior opportunities offered 
by The Columbus Mutual. 














ce 


What the Prospect Asks About a Company 


Age Size Strength 


The Michigan Mutual Life Insurance Company was 
organized in the year 1867. 


It has assets of over $16,000,000.00 and $104,000,000.00 
insurance in force. 


It has a surplus of over $1,000,000.00 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


J. J. MOONEY, President GEO. B. McGILL, Supt. of Agencies 
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Selling the Greatest 
Thing in the World 


In the development of the life insurance 
business, in the improvement of salesmanship 
methods, in maintaining a high ethical stand- 
ard of life underwriting, the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and its local subsid- 
iaries have played an important part. 


Their power for doing good grows with the 
expansion of the business. Life Insurance is 
enjoying an unprecedented prosperity ; the life 
underwriter's opportunities were never greater. 
His responsibility for enlightened service to 
the insuring public is equally great. 









That the Association of Life Underwriters 
is constituted and actively engaged in 
“advancing the best interests of the cause of 
True Life Insurance,’ should encourage every 
life underwriter to become affiliated with the 
organization for the good that it will do him 
and for the help he can render in furthering 
interests which are his own. 


As a tribute to the work of the Associa- 
tion and in the interest of their efforts to in- 
crease the Association's membership, this 
space is devoted by 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


ESTABLISHED 1860 UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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A CONSISTENT GROWTH 


THE PROVIDERS LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY has experienced a growth that 
has been slow and steady, but it has been 
commensurate with soundness and financial 
stability. The management of the Com- 
pany can point with justifiable pride to the 
past record of achievement and can look 
forward with confidence to future growth 
and prosperity. 


THE PROVIDERS LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY operates in the States of IIli- 
nois, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan and has 
desirable General Agency Contracts to offer 
to men of experience, proven success and 
some financial worth, possessing executive 
ability, who can grow together with the 
Company. 


Providers Life Assurance Company 
HOME OFFICE: 1530 NORTH ROBEY STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Our Agents Well Paid 


WE don’t want to disturb anyone who is happy where he is, but if he wants 
to make a change or wants an agency of his own, he should get in touch 
with us. Territory for general agency contracts open in: 


ILLINOIS NEBRASKA 
MISSOURI SOUTH DAKOTA 


Also in states farther west. High commissions. Non-forfeitable renewals. 


Address HOME OFFICE: 


Capitol Life Insurance Company 


CLARENCE J. DALY, President 


Denver, Colorado 








We Recognize 


the life insurance agent as the outstanding and to give that type of assistance that is most 

important factor of the whole structure of life valuable. 

insurance. On his ability to produce business 

rests the success of every life insurance insti- This is the basic working principle of the 

tution. Midland Life. This thought is uppermost at 
all times. It builds successful agents, for the 

His company must be ready—always ready to company thinks of nothing but success for fts 

give him aid at every turn. Whenever assist- men. It is a worthwhile company of estab- 

ance is needed the company should be prompt lished reputation. 


MIDLAND LIFE 


Insurance Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


Capital and Surplus . . . . »s . $250,000 Insurance in Force Over . . . $26,000,000 
Territory: 


Missouri Kansas Oklahoma Texas Colorado 
“The Heart of America” 


Daniel Boone, Jr., President John M. Smullin, Secretary 
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A Company with Friends Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in 
this company, which for seventy-two 
years has been rendering unexcelled ser- 
vice, does not work alone. Wherever 
he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends 
ready to help him by testifying that 
there is no better company in the land 
than the old Massachusetts Mutual. 
Its enviable record for service and the 
low net cost of the protection it fur- 
nishes make a combination that assures 
success to any real worker in the field. 











Incorporated 





Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


of Springfield, Massachusetts 





JOSEPH C. BEHAN 


Superintendent of Agencies 
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ATTENTION 





To the man of capacity, with sufficient 
initiative to develop territory in which we 
are not now represented and do real con- 
structive work, can offer a splendid contract 
at this time. None others need apply. 


Reference required. 


Remember, there's 


danger in delay. Call or write me. Address 


A. E. JOHNSON, Asst. to President 


CHICAGO NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


324 - 202 South State Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















The Gateway to Success 


For the individual agent in the life insurance busi- 
ness as well as for companies engaged in that business, 
the gateway to success lies along the pathway which 
has been cleared by definite purpose, hard work, ex- 
perience and education. 


The State Mutual Life Assurance Company has, 
for nearly Four Score Years, made it a practice to ren- 
der every possible service to its policyholders and to 
their beneficiaries. The long years of steady conserv- 
ative growth have been used in the erection of a foun- 
dation of service upon which the increasing success of 
the Company is being built. 


The prosperity of the Company is due largely to 
the manner in which its Agency Force has embraced 


the cardinal principles of success. Actuated by the defi- 
nite purpose to serve,—working steadily that the secur- 
ity of life insurance may play an even greater part in 
the life of our country,—benefiting by their experi- 
ence and taking to themselves every opportunity for 
education, the members of the Field Force of the State 
Mutual are successful men and women, well trained in 
the profession of life insurance salesmanship. 


The Company is ever ready to cooperate with the 
members of its Agency Force in the solution of prob- 
lems and offers every possible assistance in their work, 
realizing that service to and with its agents is essential 
to the best interests of its policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries. 


THE STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of Worcester, Massachussetts 
Incorporated 1844 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Kansas’ Greatest Life Insurance Company 


Policies That Protect 


It solicits its patronage on the merits of its. 
service to Policyholders and to the Com- 
munities in which it operates, which means 


SERVICE TO AGENTS 


The Farmers and Bankers Life Insurance Company 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
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THE GLOBE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


- The Globe is the Oldest Life Insurance Institution of the 


State of Illinois Transacting Industrial Insurance 


Premiums payable yearly, half yearly, quarterly, monthly 
or weekly 


“CLAIMS PAID ON SIGHT” 


The highest grade of service to policyholders and representatives. 
The latest is 


CLAIMS PAID BY TELEGRAPH 


To Which Have Been Added CLAIMS ADJUSTED BY 
RADIO. It is the last word in SERVICE 


T. F. BARRY, President, General Manager and Founder 


The Globe weekly news will be mailed you every week by request 
—without charge 








The Verdict of the Jury 


(A booklet free upon request) 


The stories of twelve successful Life Underwriters, 
telling in letter form 


WHERE THEY CAME FROM 


and 
HOW THEY WON OUT 


issued by 


The Inter-Southern Life 


Insurance Company 
Extension Department 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


A Good Company—CLEAN, STRONG, PROGRESSIVE 


Three of these men were Traveling Salesmen, one a Lawyer, 
one a Freight and Weight Inspector, one a Railroad Conductor, 
one a Banker, one a Fire Insurance Agent, one a Journalist, 
one a Hardware man, one a Drug Stock man, and one 4 
Railroad clerk. 


They Found Themselves 


“The May of life blooms only once” 
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Playing Fair 


RMD 0 


The Mid-Continent Life 
does not pursue a middle 
course. The agent or 
policyholder is never left 
wondering what he can 
expect of his company. 
He knows the company 
will follow the right 
course immediately. 
There is no marking 
time. The same attitude 
of fairness characterizes 
every transaction of the 
company. The agent 
knows his position is se- 
cure. He has an un- 
shakable faith. This 
type of representation is 
worth while. It places 
the agent in a com- 
manding position in his 
community. 


Mid-Continent 
Life Ins. Co. 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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Does It Pay to Work 
for the Northwestern? 


During the Agency Year ending 
June 1, 1923, 40 different members of 
the Agency Force of The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company each 
wrote life insurance policies on the 
lives of 100 or more persons. B. C. 
Nelson, of Illinois, wrote polices upon 
283 lives and F. D. Wingo, of Mis- 
souri, on 251 lives. The others wrote 
from 244 to an even 100.—This an- 
swers the question— 


Does It Pay to Insure 
in the Northwestern? 


During the first six months of 1923, 
more than 52% of the new business 
issued and paid for in the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company was 
upon lives of men already insured in 
the company.—This answers the sec- 
ond question.— 


The Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company for 27 years has en- 
forced a stringent Anti Rebate rule; 
for more than 23 years it has observed 
a No Brokerage rule and for 28 years 


it has adhered strictly to a Civil Service 
Rule. 


Inquire about the Northwestern’s new 


Dividend Scale. 


The Northwestern 


Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
W. D. VAN DYKE, President 
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The character of its 
representatives is 
the best index to the 
character of a busi- 
ness institution. 


HOME 


Life Insurance Company 


(ORGANIZED 1860) 


No. 256 Broadway 
New York City 











BUSINESS IS BUSINESS BUT 


there is more to life than that, and to be successful man 
must get more out of business than a mere living. 

When his financial interests are protected, the Com- 
pany interested in his progress, the man higher up not 
merely a “boss” but a warm personal friend who rejoices 
in his success, he finds real joy in his work. 

He has a free mind and a light heart for he repre- 
sents not a cold, inanimate machine, but an active, throb- 
bing human organism. With sunshine in his soul he 
goes forth to succeed. 

Such an atmosphere exists betwéen the Fidelity office 
and field force and explains why many of our staff have 
been with Fidelity a long period of years. 

Contract, territory, commissions—you want all these, 
but you want co-operation, and a personal and friendly 
interest, for above all you want to be happy. Fidelity 
workers are happy. 








Fidelity operates in 40 states. 
Assets $51,000,000. Full level net 
premium reserve basis. Over a 
quarter billion insurance in. force. 
Faithfully serving insurers since 


1878. 





FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 
Walter LeMar Talbot, President 


A few desirable openings for the right men. 































To the Members of 


The National Association of 
Life Underwriters: ) 


You are serving unselfishly the 
great cause of Life Insurance and 
the business and social public 
as few organizations can. 


In common with all life insur- 
ance companies we wish to ex- 
press our appreciation. 


The Ohio National Life 


Insurance Company 


T. W. APPLEBY, President 























Would you be interested ? 


in the sale of the travel accident policy paying ‘ 
$1,000 for death, $500 fcr loss of limbs or eyes 
and $10.00 per week for disability. 


All for $1.00 per year— We have 


such a policy; or an 


Automobile Policy 
paying $1,000, increasing to $1,500 for death, 
one-half for loss of limbs or eyes, $100 monthly 


for disability. Policy includes many other 
liberal provisions. 


This ‘‘ready seller’’ only $5.00 


per year; ora 


Super Non-cancellable 


Accident and Health policy, with provisions so 
generous that salesmen say “How can they do 
it?” Write us, we will tell you all about them. 


Federal 


Life Insurance Company 


Federal Life Bldg., Chicago 
Isaac Miller Hamilton George Barmore 
President Supt. of Agents 
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SELL MORE VARIED POLICIES 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
for the present and the future. Mr. 
Stout’s outline of the proper procedure 
was as follows: 
ILLUSTRATION 


Mr. Brown, who is married and has 

three children, has a salary of $7,500 
a year. He owns his own home, and, 
aside from the money he has invested 
in that, he has been unable to save any- 
thing else. In fact, Mr. Brown and his 
family have a hard time getting along 
on $7,500 a year and he is usually a lit- 
tle bit in debt. Mr. Brown has been 
sold a $5,000 20 payment life policy by 
Underwriter Smith. Mr. Brown realizes 
his inability to save money and to live 
within his income. Mr. Smith also real- 
izes this and takes around to him a 
Manning budget, explaining the Budget 
tohim, and persuades Mr. Brown to use 
this in proportioning his expenditures. 
Mr. Brown is very much pleased with 
this service. How can it be utilized by 
the underwriter? 


DEMONSTRATION 


The agent handling this case did not 
go far enough in his service, for it is 
in his place not only to convince Mr. 
Brown of his need for additional insur- 
ance, but to show him a way to live on 
is income and make a saving, plus 
he money invested into his insurance. 
The budget should be carried out, as- 
igning $500 a month for living ex- 
penses. He should then add $30,000 
prdinary life. The gross premium on 
his would be $750. Supposing that 
is present contract is costing him $150, 
his total insurance invested per year, 
ould be $900. This still leaves him 
300 which he can put into a saving ac- 
ount, and $300 for emergency fund. 
The ordinary life, if all dividends were 
eit, should mature as an endowment at 
bout 65. The saving of $300 a year 
or 20 years only, and then compounded 
t the other 10, would equal $16,000. 
he cash value of his present policy, 
yhen he would reach the age of 65, 
ould be worth about $3,500 more. 

If at that time, he is not in business, 





he has a guaranteed cash value for him- 
self of about $50,000, on which he 


could very easily live, if properly in- 
vested. 
In case of his death, the insurance 


should be tied up in the following man- 
ner. Pay to the wife $4,000 in cash, as 
a clean up policy. Set aside a total 
of $6,000 as an educational fund for 
the children, and until the education 
period has been reached allow the 
mother the income. Tie up $10,000 for 
a period of 15 years on a monthly in- 
come of $70 a month. Fifteen thousand 
dollars on optional settlement would be 
$57 a month. The income from the 
children’s policies should equal $23 a 
month until the children have finished 
high school. 

This would give her $150 a month at 
critical periods and basing that the wife 
was 50 at the expiration of the first 15 
years of settlement,.she could secure 
$57.50 per month and allow the face 
to remain for the children, or an income 
of $80 per month for 10 years certain 
and life. 

With a less amount of insurance, a 
family of this size could not anywhere 
reach reasonable comfort. 


Ir 
| Even a Lapsed Policy 
| Brings Out Prospect 


niet cectacneeetcemensl 
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J. W. Bishop, home office agency 
manager for the Volunteer State Life of 
Chattanooga, told how the restoration 
of a lapsed policy produces a new pros- 
pect, in answering the following case: 


ILLUSTRATION 


Richard Jones—age 30 and married— = 


carried a $5,000 policy for five years. 
It was taken out when he was 22 and 
lapsed when he was 27, just before he 
was married. Insurance was given no 
thought. Recently a baby boy arrived. 








sn Agency Contract eine 


Health 
Accident 


is just dawning. 


becoming so generally recognized 
that more people are insuring than 


ever. 


Our Company has just been admit- 
ted to Oklahoma, and will open other 
states as competent men join us to 
establish themselves in business. 


Write to John M. Sarver, President 


The Ohio 


Insurance 


Columbus, Ohio 


Partnership Basis 


A Life Work 


The GOLDEN AGE in Insurance 


Wanted 
Everywhere 


Its benefits are 


State Life 
Company 
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How can new insurance be 


from this situation? 
DEMONSTRATION 

Mr. Bishop: “Hello, Mr. Jones! I 
understand that you are to be congratu- 
lated—Richard Jones, Junior, | pre- 
sume. You are looking rather chesty 
and I appreciate your feeling. I remem- 
ber how I felt when my first boy was 
born and my wife flattered me by nam- 
ing him J. Walter, Jr. Well, Mr. Jones, 
in going over our lapses I noticed a 
$5,000 policy of yours which you dis- 
continued paying premiums on nearly 
three years ago. I have all of the data 
and necessary papers for reinstating 
same.” 

Mr. Jones: “I am interested in in- 
surance now, but have decided to let 
this old policy go and take a new one, 
so would not be interested in reinstating 
the old policy.” 

Mr. Bishop: “Pardon me, but it would 
be unwise for you to take a new policy 
to replace this one. It would cost you 
money. You would pay for insurance 
at an advanced age, besides having to 
pay the expense of. putting it on our 
books again. I would temporarily gain, 
but it would be unprofessional on my 


developed 


part, as I would not be rendering you 
the proper service. My office has re- 
ceived the commission once on this 


business, and if I rewrite you that would 
be getting it again.” 
Mr. Jones: “I never had thought of 
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that before. I can see that you are right 


and I appreciate this greatly. If you 
had not come when you did, I would 
have given another agent an application 
for $10,000 insurance, but since you 
dealt so fairly with me, I will reinstate 
this policy and give you the other 
$5,000.” 

Mr. Bishop: “Mr. Jones, this is your 


application for reinstatement. Sign here! 
Now I presume you want to change the 
beneficiary from your estate to your 
wife, Edith Brown Jones.” 

Mr. Jones: ] should do that.’ 

Mr = hy ~All right, sign tht 
here. 

“The amount necessary for reinstate- 
ment is $349.00. This gives you a 20 
pay life policy with eight premiums fully 
paid on same. Isn’t that fine? Make 
your check payable to the Volunteer 
State Life Insurance Company. Thanks! 

“Now, Mr. Jones, as to the other 
$5,000 which you so kindly oftered me, 
I of course appreciate it, and will gladly 
write it for you, but before I proceed 
want to make some suggestions and 
give you the benefit of my own experi- 
ence in my profession. 

“I have watched your progress as a 
young business man and know your cir- 
cumstances rather well and would like 
to select this additional policy for you 


so as to cover your personal needs. The 
policy you now have was the proper 
one for you to take at the time you 








John C. Hill, Pres. 





The Standard Life Insurance Company 
of America 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Offers up-to-date forms of 


Life, Accident and Health Insurance 


Excellent opportunity for men of character and ability to 
represent us in Pennsylvania with direct Home Office 
contracts. 


Address 
J.D. Van Scoten, Vice-President and Director 
of Agencies 
Standard Life Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Elgin A. Hill, Sec. and Treas. 














J. G. Loomis, General Mgr. 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Chicago 


Thos. O’Malley, Dist. Mgr. 
4022 W. Madison St., Chicago 


Frank P. Manly 
President 





INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Purely Mutual 
INSURANCE IN FORCE—1923 
$39,750,000.00 


Excellent Agency connections open at 
Chicago and other points in Illinois 


Jos. R. Raub 
Secretary 


A. H. Kahler, General Mgr. 
Central Illinois Agency, 
Peoria, Ill. 

J. J. Pawloski, Dist. Mgr. 
2753 West North Av., Chicago 


Joe C. Caperton 
Sales Manager 
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and you should keep it on 
that basis, payable in a lump sum so 
that your wife will have a shock ab- 
sorber in case of your premature depar- 
ture, but I have decided that in addition 
to this you should have a monthly in- 
come policy of not less than $100.00 
monthly for your wife as long as she 
lives, but for twenty years certain. I 
advise this on the whole life basis, as it 
will make your premiums much less and 
give you the maximum insurance at a 
minimum cost for permanent protec- 
tion.” 

Mr. 


bought it, 


Jones: “How much is the pre- 
mium? That idea appeals to me.’ 

Mr. Bishop: “Only $375.60 annually, 
including disability clause which will in 
case of your becoming totally disabled 
waive the premium, pay you personally 
$175.50 monthly and not impair any of 
the benefits your family would receive 
at your death.” 

Mr. Jones: “Well, you may write it. 
I only expected to take $5,000 more in- 
surance, but since you have shown me 
this proposition I don’t see how I can 


afford to do without it.” 
Mr. Bishop: “All right, Mr. Jones, I 
have already prepared the application 


so you will please sign the same. When 
can you see our medical examiner? All 
right, I will make you an engagement 
for 2:30 this afternoon. I will have your 
insurance all arranged for you in a few 


days, 
‘Good day, Mr. Jones.” 


a Tells ears to itis” 
= Educational Policy | eee 


2 E methods to pursue in closing on 
an educational policy canvass and 
how keeping in contact with the client’s 
family, births, marriages or deaths, leads 
to new business were outlined by H. 
S. Standish of Chicago, assistant IIli- 
nois manager for the Union Central 
Life, in discussing the following illus- 
tration: 


| 





ILLUSTRATION 


in touch with his 
policyholders. He sends greetings on 
birthdays, notices marriages, engage- 
ments, promotions and items affecting 
the business and social life of his pol- 
icyholders. He notes the birth of a son 
in the family of Mr. and Mrs. Simpson, 
two of his policyholders. Mr. Simpson 
is a Yale man; Mrs. Simpson a Vassar 
girl. They move in good circles and are 
ambitious as to their three children. 
How can Mr. Moore use this contact with 
his policyholders to secure more busi- 
ness? 


Mr. Moore keeps 


DEMONSTRATION 


The subject doesn’t give the financial 
standing of the Simpsons. This is most 
important. We would like to suggest a 

-monthly income of sufficient amount to 
carry the three children through col- 
lege. This is going to cost some money. 
If we set the amount too high, Father 
Simpson may give his college yell when 
he learns the premium. 

Let’s assume that the Simpsons are 
in good circumstances and that we know 
them well enough to ask for an eve- 
ning engagement. We want to get 
Father Simpson away from that office 
desk where he is in the habit of saying 
“No” to every salesman. 

Also, we want Mother Simpson pres- 
ent at the interview. The insurance is 
for her children. She will fight on our 
side, If we get the idea home to her, 
she will see that Father Simpson does 
his part. We life insurance men think 
we know a lot about persistency, but 
we are mere amateurs when compared 
to the ladies. I'll leave it to any mar- 
ried man if that isn’t the solemn truth. 

All right. We have arrived at the 
Simpsons’ and admired the new baby. 
We get the father and mother together 
and we start our interview, as usual, by 
asking questions. How much as a mini- 
mum does it take, per month, to main- 
tain and educate a child? At what age 
will the schooling be completed—and 
so on, 

Let the Simpsons do the estimating. 


Get their imaginations to work. You 
are talking about their children. Make 
them open up and tell you what their 
ambitions are. In short, let them sell 
themselves the proposition of providing 
a means whereby the children may have 
at least a chance to make good in event 
of the death of Father Simpson. 

When the parents. have arrived at an 
irreducible minimum as an educational 
fund, tell them to leave the details to 
you and get out your application which 
you will have all complete but the 
amount and the signature. 

There are several ways of arranging 
the policy settlement to provide an in- 
come for each of the children from 
date of death of insured until the young- 
est living child shall have attained his 
majority. 

In my humble opinion the best plan 
is to have the income paid monthly 
to Mother Simpson as trustee with a 
trust company as successor in trust 
for the living children and let the said 
trustees disburse the fund according 
to their own best judgment. 

Don’t forget that the children are 
minors. Someone of legal age will have 
to act for them in receiving and dis- 
bursing the income. I suggest the 
mother as trustee as she is their natural 
guardian but in event of her death the 
trust company would act as a second 
line of defense. If you want to give 
real service you will have a good law- 
yer draw a will for Father Simpson, 
naming as executors, trustees and 
guardians, jointly, the mother and trust 
company. The Simpsons are intelligent 
people and undoubtedly will appreciate 
your efforts. 








Can New Business Be 
Created From Funeral? 




















SAAC PINKUS of Indianapolis took 
the case of a man dying, leaving 
$11,000 insurance. The illustration: 


ILLUSTRATION 


John Aiken died on Monday, leaving a 
widow, age 37, and two boys, ages 5 
and 3. He was insured for $11,000 
cash insurance. Mrs. Aiken’s brother 
completed the claim papers on Tuesday 
and check will be delivered to him soon. 
The pall-bearers for Mr. Aiken are to be 
his fellow employes who have known 
him well for years. Mrs. Aiken plans 
to make her home with her brother, who 
has taken much interest in her children 
and proposes to care for and educate 
them. Is there any new business for 
the underwriter handling this death 
claim? 

DEMONSTRATION 


One version is as follows: Since the 
brother proposes to care for and edu- 
cate her children she would evidently 
not require the $11,000 at this time. 
She could, therefore, turn same over 
to the brother to be invested in the 
best .and safest investment possible, 
possibly first mortgage real estate 
bonds, etc. Same could be left with 
the insurance company in a trust fund 
for the children or for the widow’s old 
age. The income would carry at least 
$22,000 insurance, $11,000 on each life, 
that of the widow and her brother in 
favor of one another. In event of the 
widow’s death, her brother will in a 
measure be reimbursed on his outlay, 
and in event of the death of the brother 
the widow has doubled her principal 
sum for her children. Such a philan- 
thropic arrangement should appeal to 
the friends of the deceased, and those 
friends especially who are pallbearers 
should all prove real prospects. The 
widow and the brother should both be 
boosters on account of the genuine 
service rendered them. 


Should Protect Widow From 
Loss of Life Insurance 


Another version: In this case we will 
assumé that the widow was to give her 
brother this $11,000 to bé invested by 
him and for this he-is to provide a 
home for her and her children and to 
educate the children. Of course she has 





paid him what he required, and she, 
therefore, owes him nothing further 
financially. She has a right, however, 
to expect protection from him in event 
he should not invest the funds perfectly 
safely or in event of his death. He 
should, therefore, carry life insurance in 
her favor, at least to the extent of 
$11,000, although the income at a small 
rate of interest would be sufficient to 
carry about $22,000. The fact that you 
could say to each of Mr. Aiken’s 
friends, “We pay Mr. Aiken’s widow a 
sufficient sum to procure a home for 
her and her children and an education 
for her children,” would no doubt have 
its effect in procuring new business, 
While I have given both of these ver- 
sions, I am not in sympathy with either 
of them, that is to the full extent, for 
the reason that I believe instead of 
turning the funds over to the brother 
or having him invest them, the sug- 
gestion should be made by the agent to 
the mother of the children that the 
funds be left with the insurance com- 
pany under its operation of an annual 
interest payment, with the understand- 
ing that she could .withdraw certain 
funds from year to year as she may 
need them in the future, and in the 
event of her death that the income per 
month could continue to her children 
at least until they received their educa- 
tion or up to a certain een age. 








Counteracting Work 
Of the “Abstractor” 





ALPH W. HOYER of Columbus, 


O., had a case where a professional 
“abstractor” had been at work. 


ILLUSTRATION 


James Burton is 41 years old. He has 
a wife and three daughters. He car- 
ries a large line of insurance, but he 
has no business insurance and none 
of his insurance is on the life income 
plan. Some professional abstractor has 
abstracted his policies and suggests to 
Mr, Burton that he ought to drop all 
his policies that are on any but the 
ordinary life plan—including some de- 
ferred dividend policies 18 and 19 years 
old, that are on the endowment plan— 
and purchase new insurance on the ordi- 
nary life plan in a nonparticipating 
company. What service can the under- 
writer render that will lead to new 
business? 





DEMONSTRATION 


We will assume that Mr. Burton car- 
ries a line of $100,000. 

I would state to Mr. Burton that I 
regretted very much that the insurance 
man to whom he had been talking was 
not a member of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters because if 
he had been he would not have made 
the unethical suggestion that you dissi- 
pate the sinking fund built up by these 
policies which had taken years to create. 

“Some of these policies I see, Mr. Bur- 
ton, were taken when you were quite 
young and I certainly congratulate you 
on having acquired such a splendid life 
insurance estate. 

“If you should make an investment 
with the cash values of these policies as 
suggested, which would probably be in 
your own business, and for some unfor- 
seen reason the business should fail, you 
have defeated one of the great purposes 
for which this insurance was taken — 
namely, to safeguard you during your 
old age as well as to protect your family. 

“I would like to have the privilege of 
looking over your policies in order to 
outline a program that would distribute 
your life insurance estate in a way that 
would best cover your needs.” 

Providing Program Makes 

Prospect Agent’s Friend 

If I succeed with this idea, I will soon 
become a real friend of Mr. Burton and 
would later be in a position to counsel 
with him concerning business insurance 
after I had adjusted his personal affairs. 

In making up a program for Mr. Bur- 
ton I would suggest that he leave a lump 
sum to take care of bills and funeral ex- 
penses, mortgages, inheritance taxes and 
administration costs, and enough to 


carry the family over until they coul 
adjust themselves to their new methoj 
of living. 


Mrs. 
during her entire lifetime, and an incom 
of at least $1,000 a year for each daugh 
ter, payable to the mother until each gir 
reaches the age of 21, 
them direct during their entire lifetime 
because I would impress upon Mr. Bu 
ton that these little girls might marn 
the best men in the United States an 
have the worst luck, and by this metho/ 
he would positively know that his Hele 
Jane and Mary would have a check fron 
Dad as long as they might live—a grez 
feeling, Mr. Burton, to know that thox 
girls will never want for a few necess 
ties of life. 


Don’t Take Away Policies 


would find that Mr, 1 
about $40,000 additional insurance in & 










Then we would provide an income { 
Burton of at least $2,500 a yea 










and thereafter 



















That Are About to Mature 


After covering the above program wr 
Burton would nee 

























































der to accomplish the thing that he we f 
now interested in, ordinary life or eve 
term insurance could be suggested, ty” 
latter to be carried until some of hs! 
other policies become paid up. giv 
But at all times we must not tagggthe 
away from a man policies that are abor and 
to mature. He probably scratched hari sho 
to meet those early payments and mefgg Wo 
become attached to their old policies anf cha 
life insurance is largely built on senigggto e 
ment, so we must not destroy the vegyg Wh 
foundation of our business. : ! 
cn 
— you 
toda 
Case of Good Spender : 
. tenc 
Who Lives Up Income ier. 
thin! 
——> He Can, 
AMES M. BLOODWORTH of & _ 
Louis took up the case of a successit ~o 
business man who is a “good spender oe 
and lives right up to his income. vane 
ILLUSTRATION she r 
Mr. Dawson is married. He has when 
daughter 10 years old and a dependet will § 
mother. He is 35 years old. He } the d 
a good income—is on the Sugar Ex to vc 
change—but is a good spender, and 8° reach 
erally lives right up to his income. Hi either 
has carried $25,000 of insurance for ! “Nn, 
years. Several years ago he borrow way 1 
$2,000 upon his insurance, to secu! \ 
money for speculation. He could ve Oo mt 
easily reduce or pay this loan off, 4 surely 
he often makes a large amount Gigoi l'fe 
money. He has recently closed a de ‘Sonn 
in which he made $12,000. His insut Wil 
ance is payable to his wife. His mot ! 
recently had a paralytic stroke. Wh He 
should the life underwriter suggest ! money 
this client? 2 lot.” 
DEMONSTRATION “Mr 
I am calling on Mr. Dawson, a yo a 
man 35 years of age who carries $29 A ieee t 
life insurance that he has had ior * yp 
years. He has a dependent mother. ! that 
is a sugar broker, makes lots of MOM. a 
and spends it about as fast as he my = 
it. He has a policy loan of $2,000. la 0 the 
calling and suggesting to Mr. Daws You he 
that he repay this loan. He rataet to = 
sents it and says he doesn’t care '° ag. 
it. I am going to make another suseyyy fa 
tion to Mr. Dawson and try and ® wh 
him like it. He is sitting here in ign ¥ 
of me. I have turned his back, bec? od ! 
I don’t want his attention to be diver" it ; 
from what I am going to say to ham “y, ( 
“Now, Mr. Dawson, certainly you 7 vite ao) 
not required to repay this loan. It > oe 
probably be repaid when you die ot Al 1 
your wife, but I do want to ¢a¥ -- Cortes 
attention to certain things this TO" Bio. - 
and I want you to please bear "ag 
that anything I say is not intendet "Hl "Can't 7 
offend and is a sincere desire 0 “UBM Are B 
you. You have a reputation, Mr saktt “Then 
son, of being a splendid © oney” . father 
and an equally good spende 
Has No Income Other 
Than His Earnings 
“Ten years ago when your baby 
into the world you bought $25,000 © 
insurance and have not since incre 


it. 
made it my business to 







bec ause sh 
find out, 





I happen to know, 
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you give to your wife and your baby 
all the comforts and pleasures that many 
men of wealth give theirs. Let me ask 


hey coulj 
w metho 


ncome fqggyou a very personal question: Is this 
00 a yeamfirom any income you have outside of 
an incom your earnings? 

ich daugh “No.” 





















“Then, Mr. Dawson, it is my duty as 
a life insurance man to say to you, sir, 
that your house is not in order. It is 
my mission as a life insurance man to 
see that you do get your house in order 
at the first possible moment. I heard, 
incidentally, Mr. Dawson, in the very 
recent past that you made quite a sum 
of money in one deal. You made $12,- 
o00. That is fine, and to be nerfectly 
frank with you I heard you mazle $12,- 
000 and that is why I thought perhaps 
you would care to repay this loan at 
this time.” 

He says that he bought his wife a 
. new automobile and liquidated his in- 
rogram ® debtedness at the bank, so it almost took 
would nei his $12,000. 

‘ance in Family May Change 
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) give them all the comforts and many of 
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atched har should you die today, and you may, that 
ts and meg would make it imperative for them to 
policies anf change absolutely their method of living 
it on sentfag to go from comfort and luxury to want? 
oy the ver Why, my dear man, you would today, 
if necessary, die for your wife, your 
child, and you neglect the thing that 
FH you can do today, that you should do 
today, and I believe vou will do today. 
nder “Now, I have a little program. I in- 
tended to give you this when I came 
[Income here. I want to submit it to you. T 
think it is a minimum program. We 
———=#H can, provided you pass a satisfactory 
medical examination, provide an income 
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you are bound to win regardless, and 
incidentally should you be totally dis- 
abled, which frequently happens to a 
man by reason of illness or accident, 
you are providing this at no cost to 
yourself, you will receive an income of 
approximately $9,000 a year as long as 
you live, and when you die or when 
the contract matures there are no de- 
ductions whatsoever. Therefore, it takes 
care of you if you live through your 
old age, it takes care of you and your 
family if you are incapacitated during 
the period, and it takes care of those 
nearest and dearest to you should you 
die.” 

He replies, “That is good and I will 
talk it over with my wife.” 

“Mr. Dawson, pardon me, do you 
mean to say to me that you will go 
home to your wife tonight and say to 
her, ‘My dear, you know we are having 
an awful good time. Fortunately God 
has blessed me with strength and some 
little ability, and I am able to give you 
some of the comforts and luxuries of 
life that we are enjoying together. The 
life insurance man came into my office 
this afternoon and pointed out to me 
this fact, that if I die tomorrow my wife 
and daughter and my dear old mother 
who is afflicted will not have an income, 
they will have to provide for them- 
selves, and he pointed out to me also 
that it wasn’t going to cost me anything, 
it is a fine method of saving. I told 
him I was going to talk it over with 
you. If I die tomorrow you will have 
to move out of this apartment and those 
servants and that car that I bought you 
you will have to sell. Do you think I 
ought to do this?” 

Now, I am going to say to Mr. Daw- 
son: “Mr. Dawson, I was perfectly sure 
before I came to your office that when 
I put your problem before you, because 
it is your problem even more than miné, 
your wife, your baby and your mother’s 
problems, that as a man you would say 
to me when I finished this short talk 
to you, ‘All right, Bloodworth, let's go 
to the doctor.’ The doctor is waiting in 
his office for you and me, because I 
knew you were going, so let’s go, Daw- 
son, right now.” 


—_— — - _ - 





Insurance rae Is 


Best for This Case 


EORGE L. DYER of the Colum- 
bian National at St. Louis sug- 
gested an insurance trust as the best 
solution for the case assigned to him. 


ILLUSTRATION 


Mr. Hutchinson has several 
aggregating $13,000, that were payable 
to his wife, who died a short time ago, 
very suddenly, of pneumonia. He is 47 
years old; his wife was 43. He is left 
with three children—12, 8 and 4. His 
policies were payable to his wife, if 
living; if not, reverting to him. The 
underwriter calls upon Mr. Hutchinson, 
after his wife’s death, to suggest that 
as his policies are now.payable to his 
estate, it would be wise to make them 
payable to a named beneficiary. Does 
this suggest any new insurance needs, 
and how? 


policies, 


DEMONSTRATION 


In this illustration, Mr. Hutchinson, 
who is a widower with $13,000 life in- 
surance, has three children. The first 
thing I would suggest to him would be 
to designate a beneficiary. If he were 
to die, we know that the insurance 
would become a part of the estate and 
would be subject to the estate debts, 
taxes, and expenses of administration. 
I would suggest as a solution of his 
problem that an insurance trust be 
formed which could be made by having 
an individual trustee or having some 
corporate trustee, bank or trust com- 
pany, or, in some cases, perhaps the 
insurance company could be the trus- 
tee. In this trust, provision will be 
made for his children for an income to 
be given to them until they are through 
college or until they are of age. Fur- 
thermore, in the trust provision is 
made for some one who would care 








for and supervise these children. Per- 
sonally I suggest a trust company for 
two reasons: Take Mr. Hutchinson to 
the trust company and introduce him to 
the trust officer and you immediately 
have an ally who will help you increase 
Mr. Hutchinson’s insurance. 

The other reason is that when the 
trust is completed you have in the trust 
company a ‘system in renewing policies, 
because they will be anxious that the 
policy be renewed and that the insur- 
ance trust be continued. 


| Should Get 60% From 
| The Old Policyholders | 


of the Cincinnati Life Underwriters 
Association, followed Mr. Shuff in dis- 
cussing the subject of the morning. He 
had some of his agents with him on the 
stage and part of the discussion was in 
form of a conversation. Mr. Anderson 
said; 

The main policyholders in this agency 
are being neglected from time to time. 
Of course this is true of a good many 
other agencies, but we want to try to 
rectify this thing. I notice some com- 
panies are getting as high as 45 percent 
of new business on old policyholders. If 
this is properly handled we ought to get 
60 percent of the business on old policy- 
holders. After you have gained the con- 
fidence of a man it certainly is easier to 
sell him the second or third or fourth 
time than it is the first time. 

Delco Light Company of Dayton, 
Ohio, realizes the advantage the agent 
possesses who has sold the farmer some- 
thing so he can go back the second, 
third, or fourth time, having the entree 
to these farmers, and sell them the 
equipment in the way of iron, sweepers, 
etc, 

There are many ways of gaining the 
confidence of a prospect, but there is 
only one way of holding that confidence 
and that is delivering 100 percent on 
what you have sold him. When you 
have sold a policy it is your duty to a 
policyholder to go back and see him. 
It doesn’t end with the delivery of that 
contract. These second interviews ought 
to be planned more carefully than your 
first, so you can get something out of it. 

Yesterday a policyholder came into 


of VIVIAN ANDERSON, president 


the office, a $5,000 policyholder writ- 
ten by you, Shepherd, 17 years ago. 
That beneficiary ought to have been 
changed in the meantime. I suppose 
you didn’t realize that he might get 
married in 17 years’ time. Yes, I know 


you will have some comeback on the 
proposition. You will say he wasn't 
worth probably more than $5,000. But 
the fact of the matter is he bought $55,- 
000 worth of insurance since then in 
other companies. The only consolation 
you can get out of this thing is that the 
agents of the other companies have been 
just as neglectful as you ‘have. Not a 
single man has been back to see this 
man to give him any idea in regard to 
his insurance in the future and his fu- 
ture needs. As soon as I saw the record 
I thought of that change of beneficiary. 
Then I thought of the other features 
you might bring up going back to talk 
to this man about his disability feature, 
the increase in his cash value. I have 
told him you are coming out to see him 
in regard to this disability clause. I ex- 
pect you to go out and talk to him and 
see what you can do in the way of a 
program for him. While you are ar- 
ranging this disability feature bring up 
the larger values, the income feature. 

Speaking of income, Norton, you had 
a proposition the other day you were 
very enthusiastic about. What has be- 
come of that case? 


Policyholders Did Not Know 
About Service Possibilities 


NORTON: I interviewed three old 
policyholders this morning who like a 
great majority of insurance pure hasers 
knew very little about life instirance 
service. In the first case Mr. Allen had 
all of his insurance estate payable in a 








lump sum which only covered one-sev- 
enth of its potential service value. He 
said according to the salesman’s state- 
ments each of the policies in the tive dif- 
ferent companies was the cheapest and 
decidedly the best. They all placed 
great emphasis on premium outlay and 
not nearly enough on the service possi- 
special need. 

ANDERSON: Does any one know 
where Smith is this morning? He ought 
to be here. One of his policyholders 
didn’t know he could pay yearly. It is 
a wonderful opportunity when you have 
a man on a quarterly basis to go back 
and change it to yearly. 

NORTON: I can go you one better 
than that. In the case of Mr. Wurtz a 
proposal to analyze his present insu 
ance estate was accepted by him and we 
discovered that all premiums were being 
paid quarterly. He had six policies 
which meant 24 payments a year at a 
higher cost The source of his income 
made it necessary to spread these pay 
ments over certain months of the year. 
Our service showed him how he could 
pay all premiums annually in six differ- 
ent months most convenient to him 
The result is a satisfied customer. 


What a Survey of the 
Insurance Brought Out 


ANDERSON: Along that line I might 
suggest the savings account, a special 
savings account to provide for the pay- 
ment of these premiums as they fall 
due. 

Has anybody else anything to say 
about this in this connection? 

SHEPERD: Boss, you know I find 
I can be of service to old policyholders, 
secure their good will and their cooper- 
ation in a way that has not been men- 
tioned this morning. As you know, 
when a policyholder from another dis- 
trict moves into our district the agent 
of that old district sends the transfer 
eard in. I take these cards and I call 
on these men, introduce myself and 
offer the service of the agent. They 
usually are very glad to see me, at least 
they appear to be. Ina few minutes we 
are fairly well acquainted and I ask 
them a question for the purpose of get- 
ting them to talk about themselves and 
their business. That gives me an op- 
portunity to discover if I can he of 
any use to them in let's say a personal 
way. 

Take this man, for instance. He 
wanted to buy a home. He didn’t know 
a thing about the city and I was able to 
point out to him the locality in which 
I thought he and his family would find 
congenial companions, neighbors He 
was very thankful. Here is another one 
This man is a golf fiend, he likes to 
play golf. I put his name up at the 
club and naturally he was very grateful 
for that. Here is another man. I was 
able to introduce him to two men whom 
he had been very anxious to meet in 
order to further his business in the city. 
Personal service of this kind is very 
much appreciated and goes a long way 
toward creating friends and holding our 
policyholders. 

NORTON: Here is another interest- 
ing case. I found that Mr. Bean had 
been carrying some of his old insurance 
for 10 years made payable to his estate. 
He was under the impression that his 
entire estate was made payable to his 
wife. 

He also has a special settlement con- 
tract which requires notice to company 
some months in advance of maturity. 
This he knew nothing about. We had 
the beneficiary arrangements * changed 
according to his desires. I drew up a 
recapitulation of his entire insurance es- 
tate which he understood thoroughly. 
The result of this application is a 100 
percent increase in his insurance estate. 

ANDERSON: Now you see what 
can be done with this. Another thing 
that might be brought to your attention 
is delivering premium receipts from time 
to time, which keeps you in touch with 
men. Some time ago I had occasion to 
deliver a premium receipt to a man 
whom I had never met here in the 
agency. He was a man insured by 
Smith, who died several years ago. I 
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$5,000.00 a Day! 


Five thousand dollars was less than the average amount paid 
to policyholders and beneficiaries by the Business Men’s Assur- 
ance Company every working day during the year 1922! 

More and more have business men and women come to ap- 
preciate the fact that everything they possess, or hope to possess, 
has been or will be the result of their ability to profitably employ 
their time. So they have protected themselves against the loss of 
this chief asset! And they have found in this Company a de- 
pendable and helpful friend. 

Nearly 100,000 business men and women enjoy an active 
partnership in this Company. Their appreciation of the un- 
equalled seryice rendered, is responsible for this Company occu- 
pying 7th place among all Casualty Companies in the U. S. A. 
as evidenced by the following figures: 


Accident and Health 
Claims paid in 1922 


$5,373,027.00 
3,456,832.00 
2,875,497.00 
2,597.296.00 
2,577,722.00 
1,927,320.00 
1,494,623.00 
1,410,953.00 
1,338,161.00 
1,274,806,00 
1,217,358.00 
1,189,897.00 
1,159,827.00 
1,145,455.00 
1,063,289.00 
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found this man was in bad shape finan- 
cially. I knew his policies had heavy 
loans on them. Smith was a believer in 
the 10 payment, 15 payment proposition. 
I suggested to this man that he lengthen 
out some of these endowments, change 
them to forms more suitable to his needs 
since he had gotten married and was 
raising a family. He came over to the 
office and talked the thing over the fol- 
lowing day. We changed the kind of 
policies to longer endowments, took 
some of the money that we got back 
from the company and paid off some of 
the loans, thus reducing his interest 
charge, and used enough of it to increase 
his insurance to $27,000. The man came 
into the office just yesterday talking 
about the income proposition which I 
had suggested. It is necessary to have 
an additional $40,000 issued to bring his 
line up to the proper method of handling 
his insurance. 

Suppose we make a list of some of 
these things we have talked about here 


today and keep them at hand for future 
reference. You might put down first 
there your change of beneficiary, then 
your retroactive features, income opera- 
tion, a wonderful lead to the old policy 
holder, bringing up at that time your 
insurance program, changing the pre 
mium from quarterly or half year tg 
annual basis, the change by the use of 
fractions to stagger his annual premium 
for his convenience; arrangement of spe 
cial savings account, delivering premiun 
receipts in order to keep in touch wi 

your man; then rendering of service out 
side of insurance, getting a man intro 
duced to his town is a fine thing, sug: 
gesting changes on forms of policies tg 
meet needs. 

Then there are a few other things th 
we might bring up, such as fo!low- 
letters, remembering the birthdays, ang 
congratulate a man on his successes, 
political or business, from time to time 
Of course, the schedules for insurance 
are always available. 
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